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Readers of “Hugh Wynne” and “ The Adventures of Frangois” in The Century 
Magazine will be glad, perhaps, to read others of 


The Worksof Dr.S. Weir Mitchell 


Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker: 
70th thousand. 

Sometime Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel on the Staff 
of His Excellency General Washington. Two 
volumes, 16mo, cloth. Two pictures by Howard 
Pyle. $2.00. 

‘If ‘Hugh Wynne’ is not the long-sought great 

American novel, it at least comes closer to it than any 

novel of the decade.""— The Outlook, New York. 


The Adventures of Francois. 
30th thousand. 


Full of adventure and presenting a vivid picture of 
life during one of the most thrilling episodes of 
modern times. The brilliant pencil of Castaigne 
is seen in the fifteen full-page illustrations. 12mo, 
321 pages, $1.50. 

‘* Told with exquisite art and absorbingly interest- 
ing from end to end.’’— Chicago Post. 


Far in the Forest. 
New Edition. 

12mo, 301 pages, $1.50. 

‘It is one of Dr. Mitchell's earlier novels, but for de- 
scriptive charm and vivid character-drawing it is one 
of the most delightful he has yet written. . . . Every- 
where he reaches the heart. Everywhere he captivates 
the fancy,""—San Francisco Argonaut. 

In War Time. 
Ninth Edition. 

The author’s experiences as an army surgeon have 
been turned to good account in the writing of this 
book, though his point of view is not that of the 
physician, but of the literary artist. 12mo, $1.25. 


Roland Blake. 
Seventh Edition. 


A strong and well-told story of courting and cam- 
paigning at the time of the Civil War. 12mo, $1.25. 


Characteristics. 
Sixth Edition. 

A book of absorbing interest, in which the author’s 
special knowledge of abnormal human nature has 
been freely drawn upon. The supposed narrator 
of the tale is, like the author, a physician and spe- 
cial student of character. I12mo, 307 pages, $1.25. 
‘* A thoroughly charming book." —7zhe Critic. 


When All the Woods are Green. 
A story of the primeval Canadian forests, full of ro- 
mance and adventure. 12mo, 430 pages, $1.50. 
‘* The tone of the novel is so elevated, its love for na- 
ture so genuine, and its delightin fishing so spontaneous, 
that it does one good to read it." —Literary World. 


A Madeira Party. 

Two stories, the latter containing the germ of the 
author’s novel “ The Adventures of Frangois.”’ 
165 pages, frontispiece in color, stamped leather 
cover, $1.00. 

‘The adventures .. . are thrilling, and Dr. Mit- 
chell’s way of relating them is inimitable.’’— Chicago 


Times-Herald. 
Collected Poems. 


In this one volume Dr. Mitchell has grouped such 
of his poetical writings as he cares to be judged 
by to-day. 12mc, 353 pages, $1.75. 

‘* His best claim on his contemporaries and on pos- 
terity must be based on the merit of his poetry.’’"— 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


Hephzibah Guinness. 
Three short stories here gathered together, the 
other two being “ Thee and You”’ and “ A Draft 
on the Bank of Spain.” 12mo, $1.25. 


Prince Little Boy, 
and Other Tales Out of Fairy Land. Stories for 
boys and girls. New edition. Richly illustrated, 
square 8vo, 157 pages, $1.50. 


Sold by all dealers. Sent, post-paid, by the publishers on receipt of price. 
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FISHERMAN’S LUCK. 
NW | 
\\ | BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 


WITH PICTURES BY ALBERT E. STERNER AND DECORATIONS BY EDWARD EDWARDS. 





| AS it ever occurred to you to observe the quality of the greet- 
ings that belong to certain occupations? 

There is something about these salutations in kind which is sin- 
gularly taking and grateful to the ear. They are as much better 
than an ordinary “Good day” or a flat “ How are you?” as a folk- 
song of Scotland or the Tyrol is better than the futile love-ditty of 
the drawing-room. They have a savory and rememberable flavor. 
They speak to the imagination and point the way to treasure-trove. 
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mS There is a touch of dignity in them, too, for all they are so free 

P Fi and easy—the dignity of independence, the native spirit of one 

“G i} who takes for granted that his way of living has a right to make 

4 )) its own forms of speech. I admire a man who does not hesitate to 
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salute the world in the dialect of his calling. 

How salty and stimulating, for example, is the sailorman’s hail 
of “Ship ahoy!” It is like a breeze laden with briny odors and a 
pleasant dash of spray. The miners in some parts of Germany have 
a good greeting for their dusky trade. They cry to one who is 
going down the shaft, “Glick auf!” All the perils of an under- 
ground adventure and all the joys of seeing the sun again are 
compressed into a word. Even the trivial salutation which the 
telephone has lately created and claimed for its peculiar use— 
“Hello, hello!” —seems to me to have a kind of fitness and fascina- 
tion. It is like a thorough-bred bulldog, ugly enough to be attrac- 
tive. There is a lively, concentrated, electric air about it. It makes 
courtesy wait upon despatch, and reminds us that we live in an age 
when it is necessary to be wide awake. 

I have often wished that every human employment might evolve 
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its own appropriate greeting. Some of them would be queer, no 
doubt; but at least they would be an improvement on the wearisome 
iteration of “Good evening” and “Good morning,” and the monoto- 
nous inquiry, “How do you do?” —a question so meaningless that it 
seldom tarries for an answer. Under the new and more natural 
system of etiquette, when you passed the time of day with a man 
you would know his business, and the salutations of the market- 
place would be full of interest. 

As for my chosen pursuit of angling (which I follow with dili- 
gence when not interrupted by less important concerns), I rejoice 
with every true fisherman that it has a greeting all its own, and of 
a most honorable antiquity. There is no written record of its 
origin. But it is quite certain that since the days after the flood, 
when Deucalion’ 

did first this art invent 
Of angling, and his people taught the same, 


two honest and good-natured anglers have never met each other by 
the way without crying out, “What luck?” 

Here, indeed, is an epitome of the gentle art. Here is the spirit 
of it, embodied in a word, and paying its respects to you with its 
native accent. Here you see its secret charms unconsciously dis- 
closed. The attraction of angling for all the ages of man, from the 
cradle to the grave, lies in its uncertainty. ’T is an affair of luck. 

No amount of preparation in the matter of rods and lines and 
hooks and lures and nets and creels can change its essential char- 
acter. No excellence of skill in casting the delusive fly or adjust- 
ing the tempting bait upon the hook can make the result secure. 
You may reduce the chances, but you cannot eliminate them. 
There are a thousand points at which fortune may intervene. The 
state of the weather, the height of the water, the appetite of the 
fish, the presence or absence of other anglers—all these indeter- 
minable elements enter into the reckoning of your success. There 
is no combination of stars in the firmament by which you can fore- 
cast the piscatorial future. When you go a-fishing you just take 
your chances; you offer yourself as a candidate for anything that 
may be going; you try your luck. 

There are certain days that are favorites among anglers,-who 
regard them as propitious for the sport. I know a man who believes 
that the fish always rise better on Sunday than on any other day 
in the week. He complains bitterly of this supposed fact, because 
his religious scruples will not allow him to take advantage of it. 
He confesses that he has sometimes thought seriously of joining 
the Seventh-Day Baptists. 

Among the Pennsylvania Dutch, in the Alleghany Mountains, I 
have found a curious tradition that Ascension day is the luckiest in 
the year for fishing. On that morning the district school is apt to 
be thinly attended, and you must be on the stream very early if you 
do not wish to find wet footprints on the stones ahead of you. 

But in fact all these superstitions about fortunate days are idle 
and presumptuous. If there were such days in the calendar, a kind 
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and firm Providence would never permit the race of man to discover 
them. It would rob life of one of its principal attractions, and make 
fishing altogether too easy to be interesting. 

Fisherman’s luck is so notorious that it has passed into a prov- 
erb. But the fault with that peculiar saying is that it is too short 
and too narrow to cover half the variations of the angler’s possible 
experience. For if his luck should be bad, there is no portion of his «'y 
anatomy, from the crown of his head to the soles of his feet, that S| 
may not be thoroughly wet. But if it should be good, he may receive 
an unearned blessing of abundance not only in his basket, but also 
in his head and his heart, his memory and his fancy. He may come 
home from some obscure, ill-named, lovely stream, —some Dry Brook, 
or Southwest Branch of Smith’s Run—with a creelful of trout, and 
a mind full of grateful recollections of flowers that seemed to bloom 
for his sake, and birds that sang a new, sweet, friendly message to 
his tired soul. He may climb down to “Tommy’s Rock” below the 
cliffs at Newport (as I have done many a day with my lady Gray- 
gown), and, all unnoticed by the idle, weary promenaders in the 
path of fashion, haul in a basketful of blackfish, and at the same 
time look out across the shining sapphire waters and inherit a 
wondrous good fortune of dreams— 




























Have glimpses that will make him less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 








But all this, you must remember, depends upon something secret 
and incalculable, something that you can neither command nor 
predict. It is an affair of gift, not of wages. Fish (and the other 
good things which are like sauce to the catching of them) cast no 
shadow before. Water is the emblem of instability. No one can 
tell what he shall draw out of it until he has taken in his line. 
Herein are found the true charm and profit of angling for all per- 
sons of a pure and childlike mind. 

Look at those two venerable gentlemen floating in a skiff upon 
the clear waters of Lake George. One of them is a successful 
statesman, an ex-President of the United States, a lawyer versed 
in all the curious eccentricities of the “lawless science of the law.” 
The other is a learned doctor of medicine, able to give a name to 
all diseases from which men have imagined that they suffered, and 
to invent new ones for those who are tired of vulgar maladies. 
But all their learning is forgotten, their cares and controversies 
are laid aside, in “innocuous desuetude.” The Summer School of 
Sociology is assembled. The Medical Congress is in session. But 
they care not—no, not so much as the value of a single live bait. 
The sun shines upon them with a fervent heat, but it irks them 
not. The rain descends, and the winds blow and beat upon them, 
but they are unmoved. They are securely anchored here in the 
lee of Sabbath-Day Point. 

What enchantment binds them to that inconsiderable spot? 
What magic fixes their eyes upon the point of a fishing-rod, as if 
it were the finger of destiny? It is the enchantment of uncertainty: 
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the same natural magic that draws the little suburban boys in the 
spring of the year, with their strings and pin-hooks, around the shal- 
low ponds where dace and redfins hide; the same irresistible charm 
that fixes a row of city gamins, like ragged and disreputable fish- 
crows, on the end of a pier where blear-eyed flounders sometimes 
lurk in the muddy water. Let the philosopher explain it as he will. 
Let the moralist reprehend it as he chooses. There is nothing that 
attracts human nature more powerfully than the sport of tempting 
the unknown with a fishing-line. 

Those ancient anglers on Lake George have escaped from the 
tedious realm of the definite, the fixed, the must-certainly-come-to- 
pass. They are on a holiday in the free country of peradventure. 
They do not know at this moment whether the next turn of For- 
tune’s reel will bring up a perch or a pickerel, a sunfish or a 
black bass. It may be a hideous catfish or a squirming eel, or it 
may be a lake-trout, the grand prize in the watery lottery. There 
they sit, those gray-haired lads, full of hope, yet equally prepared 
for resignation; taking no thought for the morrow, and ready to 
make the best of to-day; harmless and happy players at the best of 
all games of chance. 

“In other words,” I hear some severe and sour-complexioned 
reader say, “in plain language, they are a pair of old gamblers.” 

Yes, if it pleases you to call honest men by a bad name. But 
they risk nothing that is not their own; and if they lose, they are 
not impoverished. They desire nothing that belongs to other men; 
and if they win, no one is robbed. If all gambling were like that, it 
would be difficult to see the harm in it. Indeed, a daring moralist 
might even assert, and prove by argument, that so innocent a 
delight in the taking of chances is an aid to virtue. 

Do you remember Martin Luther’s reasoning on the subject of 
“excellent large pike”? He maintains that God would never have 
created them so good to the taste if he had not meant them to be 
eaten. And for the same reason I conclude that this world would 
never have been left so full of uncertainties, nor human nature 
framed so as to find a peculiar joy and exhilaration in meeting 
them bravely and cheerfully, if it had not been divinely intended 
that most of our amusement and much of our education should 
come from this source. 

“Chance” is a disreputable word, I know. It is supposed by many 
pious persons to be improper and almost blasphemous to use it. 
But I am not one of those who share this verbal prejudice. I am 
inclined rather to believe that it is a good word to which a bad 
name has been given, and to feel grateful to that admirable 
“psychologist who writes like a novelist,” Mr. William James, 
for his brilliant defense of it. For what does it mean, after all, 
but that some things happen in a certain way which might have 
happened in another way? Where is the immorality, the irrever- 
ence, the atheism in such a supposition? Certainly God must be 
competent to govern a world in which there are possibilities of 
various kinds, just as well as one in which every event is inevi- 
tably determined beforehand. St. Peter and the other fishermen- 
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disciples on the Lake of Galilee were perfectly free to cast their 
net on either side of the ship. So far as they could see, so far as 
any one could see, it was a matter of chance where they chose to 
cast it. But it was not until they let it down, at the Master’s 
word, on the right side that they had good luck. And not the least 
element of their joy in the draft of fishes was its unexpectedness. 

Leave the metaphysics of the question on the table for the 
present. As a matter of fact, it is plain that our human nature is 
adapted to conditions variable, undetermined, and hidden from our 
view. We are not fitted to live in a world where a + 6 always 
equals c, and there is nothing more to follow. The interest of life’s 
equation arrives with the appearance of x, the unknown quantity. 
A settled, unchangeable, clearly foreseeable order of things does 
not suit our constitution. It tends to melancholy and a fatty heart. 
Creatures of habit we are undoubtedly; but it is one of our most 
fixed habits to be fond of change. The man who is never surprised 
does not know the taste of happiness, and unless the unexpected 
sometimes happens to us we are most grievously disappointed. 

Much of the tediousness of highly civilized life comes from its 
smoothness and regularity. To-day is like yesterday, and we think 
that we can predict to-morrow. Of course we cannot really do so. 
The chances are still there. But we have covered them up so 
deeply with the artificialities of life that we lose sight of them. It 
seems as if everything in our neat little world were arranged, and 
provided for, and reasonably certain to come to pass. The best 
way of escape from this tedium vite is through a recreation like 
angling, not only because it is so evidently a matter of luck, but 
also because it tempts us out into a wilder, freer life. It leads 
almost inevitably to camping out, which is a wholesome and sani- 
tary imprudence. 

It iscurious and pleasant, to my apprehension, to observe how many 
people in New England, which has been called, at least in part, the 
Land of Steady Habits, are sensible of the joy of changing them—out 
of doors. They turn out from their comfortable farm-houses and 
their snug suburban cottages to go a-gipsying for a fortnight among 
the mountains or beside the sea. You see their white tents gleam- 
ing from the pine-groves around the little lakes, and catch glimpses 
of their bathing-clothes drying in the sun on the wiry grass that 
fringes the sand-dunes. Happy fugitives from the bondage of 
routine! They have found out that a long journey is not necessary 
to a good vacation. You may reach the Forest of Arden in a buck- 
board. The Fortunate Isles are within sailing distance in a dory. 
And a voyage on the river Pactolus is open to any one who can 
paddle a canoe. 

I was talking—or rather listening—with a barber, the other day, 
in the sleepy old town of Rivermouth. He told me, in one of those 
easy confidences which seem to make the razor run more smoothly, 
that it had been the custom of his family, for some twenty years 
past, to forsake their commodious dwelling on Anchor street every 
summer, and emigrate, six miles, in a wagon, to Wallis Sands, 
where they passed the month of August very merrily under canvas. 
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Here was a sensible household for you! They did not feel bound 
to spend a year’s income on a four weeks’ holiday. They were not 
of those foolish folk who run across the sea carefully carrying with 
them the same tiresome mind that worried them at home. They 
got a change of air by making an alteration of life. They escaped 
from the land of Egypt by stepping out into the wilderness and 
going a-fishing. 

The people who always live in houses, and sleep on beds, and walk 
on pavements, and buy their food from butchers and bakers and 
grocers, are not the most blessed inhabitants of this wide and 
various earth. The circumstances of their existence are too mathe- 
matical and secure for perfect contentment. They live at second- 
or third-hand. They are boarders in the world. Everything is 
done for them by somebody else. 

It is almost impossible for anything very interesting to happen 
to them. They must get their excitement out of the newspapers, 
reading of the hairbreadth scapes and moving accidents that befall 
people in real life. What do these tame ducks really know of the 
adventure of living? If the weather is bad, they are snugly housed. 
If it is cold, there is a furnace in the cellar. If they are hungry, 
the shops are near at hand. It is all as dull, flat, stale, and un- 
profitable as adding up a column of figures. They might as well be 
brought up in an incubator. 

But when man abides in tents, after the manner of the early 
patriarchs, the face of the world is renewed. The vagaries of the 
clouds become significant. You watch the sky with a lover’s look, 
eager to know whether it will smile or frown. When you lie at 
night upon your bed of boughs and hear the rain pattering on the 
canvas close above your head, you wonder whether it is a long 
storm or only a shower. 

The rising wind shakes the tent-flaps. Are the pegs well driven 
down and the cords firmly fastened? You fall asleep again and 
wake later, to hear the rain drumming still more loudly on the 
tight cloth, and the big breeze snoring through the forest, and the 
waves plunging along the beach. A stormy day? Well, you must 
cut plenty of wood and keep the camp-fire glowing, for it will be 
hard to start it up again if you let it get too low. There is little 
use in fishing or hunting in such a storm. But there is plenty to 


do in the camp: guns to be cleaned, tackle to be put in order, 


clothes to be mended, a good story of adventure to be read, a 
belated letter to be written to some poor wretch in a comfortable 
house, a game of hearts or cribbage to be played, or a campaign 
to be planned for the return of fair weather. The tent is perfectly 
dry, and luckily it is pitched with the side to the lake, so that you 
get the pleasant heat of the fire without the unendurable smoke. 
A little trench dug around it carries off the surplus water. Cooking 
in the rain has its disadvantages. But how good the supper tastes 
when it is served up on a tin plate, with an empty box for a table 
and a roll of blankets at the foot of the bed for a seat! 

A day, two days, three days, the storm may continue, according 
to your luck. I have been out in the woods for a fortnight without 
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a drop of rain or a sign of dust. Again, I have tented on the shore 
of a big lake for a week, waiting for an obstinate tempest to pass by. 

Look now, just at nightfall: is there not a little lifting and 
breaking of the clouds in the west, a little shifting of the wind 
towand a better quarter? You go to bed with cheerful hopes. A 
dozen times in the darkness you are half awake, and listening 
drowsily to the sounds of the storm. Are they waxing or waning? 
Is that louder pattering a new burst of rain, or is it only the 
plumping of the big drops as they are shaken from the trees? See, 
the dawn has come, and the gray light glimmers through the 
canvas. In a little while you will know your fate. 

Look! There is a patch of bright-yellow radiance on the peak of 
the tent. The shadow of a leaf dances over it. The sun must be 
shining. Good luck! and up with you, for it is a glorious morning. 

The woods are glistening as fresh and fair as if they had been 
new-created overnight. The water sparkles with merriment, and 
tiny waves are dancing and singing all along the shore. Scarlet 
berries of the mountain-ash hang around the lake, like a necklace 
of coral. A pair of kingfishers dart back and forth across the bay, 
in flashes of living blue. A black eagle swings silently around his 
circle, far up in the cloudless sky. The air is full of pleasant 
sounds, but there is no noise. The world is full of joyful life, but 
there is no crowd and no confusion. There is no factory chimney 
to darken the day with its smoke, no trolley-car to split the silence 
with its shriek and smite the indignant ear with the clanging of its 
impudent bell. No lumberman’s ax has robbed the encircling 
forests of their glory of great trees. No fires have swept over the 
hills and left behind them the gloomy desolation of a bristly land- 
scape. All is fresh and sweet, calm and clear and bright. 

’T was rather a rude jest of nature, that tempest of yesterday. 
But if you have taken it in good part, you are all the more ready 
for her caressing mood to-day. And now you must be off to get 
your dinner—not to order it at a shop, but to look for it in the \ 
woods and waters. You are ready to do your best with rod or gun. |f¥™ 
You will use all the skill you have as hunter or fisherman. But what id \\ 
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you shall find, and whether you shall subsist on bacon and biscuit, \( 
or feast on trout and partridges, is, after all, a matter of luck. 

I profess that it appears to me not only pleasant, but also salutary, 
to be in this condition. It brings us home to the plain realities of 
life; it teaches us that a man ought to work before he eats; it 
reminds us that, after he has done all he can, he must still rely 
upon a mysterious bounty for his daily bread. It says #@qus, in 
homely and familiar words, that life was meant to be“intertain, 
that no man can tell what a day will bring forth, and that it is the 
part of wisdom to be prepared for disappointments and grateful for 
all kinds of small mercies. 

There is a story in that fragrant book, the “Little Flowers of 
St. Francis,” which I wish to transcribe here, without tying a moral 
to it, lest any one should accuse me of preaching. 


Hence [says the quaint old chronicler], having assigned to his companions 
the other parts of the world, St. Francis, taking Brother Maximus as his 
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comrade, set forth toward the province of France. And coming one day to 
a certain town, and being very hungry, they begged their bread as they 
went, according to the rule of their order, for the love of God. And St. 
Francis went through one quarter of the town, and Brother Maximus through 
another. But forasmuch as St. Francis was a man mean and low of stature, 
and hence was reputed a vile beggar by such as knew him not, he only re- 
ceived a few scanty crusts and mouthfuls of dry bread. But to ‘Brother 
Maximus, who was large and well favored, were given good pieces and big, 
and an abundance of bread, yea, whole loaves. Having thus begged, they 
met together without the town to eat, at a place where there was a clear 
spring and a fair large stone, upon which each spread fprth the gifts that 
he had received. And St. Francis, seeing that the pieces of bread begged 
by Brother Maximus were bigger and better than his own, rejoiced greatly, 
saying, “Oh, Brother Maximus, we are not worthy of so great a treasure.” 
As he repeated these words many times, Brother Maximus made answer: 
“Father, how can you talk of treasures when there is such great poverty 
and such lack of all things needful? Here is neither napkin nor knife, 
neither board nor trencher, neither house nor table, neither man-servant 
nor maid-servant.” St. Francis replied: “ And this is what I reckon a great 
treasure, where naught is made ready by human industry, but all that is 
here is prepared by Divine Providence, as is plainly set forth in the bread 
which we have begged, in the table of fair stone, and in the spring of clear 
water. And therefore I would that we should pray to God that he teach 
us with all our hearts to love the treasure of holy poverty, which is so 
noble a thing, and whose servant is God the Lord.” 


I know of but one fairer description of a repast in the open air; 
and that is where we are told how certain poor fishermén, coming 
in very weary after a night of toil (and one of them very wet after 
swimming ashore), found their Master standing on the bank of the 
lake waiting for them. But it seems that he must have been busy 
in their behalf while he was waiting. For there was a bright fire 
of coals burning on the shore, and a goodly fish broiling thereon, 
and bread to eat with it. And when the Master had asked them 
about their fishing, he said, “Come now, and get your breakfast.” 
So they sat down around the fire, and with his own hands he served 
them with the bread and the fish. 

Of all the banquets that have ever been given upon earth that 
is the one in which I would rather have had a share. 

But it is now time that we should return to our fishing. And let 
us observe with gratitude that almost all of the pleasures that are 
connected with this pursuit—its accompaniments and variations, 
which run along with the tune and weave an embroidery of delight 
around it—have an accidental and gratuitous quality about them. 
They are not to be counted upon beforehand. They are like some- 
thing that is thrown into a purchase by a generous and open-handed 
dealer, to make us pleased with our bargain and inclined to come 
back to the same shop. 

If I knew, for example, before setting out for a day on the brook, 
precisely what birds I should see, and what pretty little scenes 
in the drama of woodland life were to be enacted before my eyes, 
the expedition would lose more than half its charm. But, in fact, 
it is almost entirely a matter of luck, and that is why it never 
grows tiresome. 
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The ornithologist knows pretty well where to look for the birds, 
and he goes directly to the places where he can find them, and 
proceeds to study them intelligently and systematically. But the 
angler who idles down the stream takes them as they come, and 
all his observations have a flavor of surprise in them. 

He hears a familiar song,—one that he has often heard at a dis- 
tance, but never identified, —a loud, cheery, rustic cadence sounding 
from a low pine-tree close beside him. He looks up carefully 
through the needles and discovers a hooded warbler, a tiny, restless 
creature, dressed in green and yellow, with two white feathers in 
its tail, like the ends of a sash, and a glossy little black bonnet drawn 
closely about its golden head. He will never forget that song again. 
It will make the woods seem homelike to him, many a time, as he 
hears it ringing through the afternoon, like the call of a small 
country girl playing at hide-and-seek: “See me; here I be.” 

Another day he sits down on a mossy log beside a cold, trickling 
spring to eat his lunch. it has been a barren day for birds. Per- 
haps he has fallen into the fault of pursuing his sport too intensely, 
and tramped along the stream without eyes for anything but fish. 
Perhaps this part of the grove has really been deserted by its 
feathered inhabitants, scared away by a prowling hawk or driven 
out by nest-hunters. But now, without notice, the luck changes. 
A surprise-party of redstarts breaks into full play around him. All 
through the dark-green shadow of the hemlocks they flash like 
little candles—candelitas, the Cubans call them. Their brilliant 
markings of orange and black, and their fluttering, airy, graceful 
movements, make them most welcome visitors. There is no bird in 
the bush easier to recognize or pleasanter to watch. They run 
along the branches and dart and tumble through the air in fearless 
chase of invisible flies and méths. All the time they keep unfolding 
and furling their rounded tails, spreading them out and waving 
them and closing them suddenly, just as the Cuban girls manage 
their fans. In fact, the redstarts are the tiny fantail pigeons of 
the forest. 

There are other things about the birds, besides their musical 
talents and their good looks, that the fisherman has a chance to 
observe on his lucky days. He may see something of their courage 
and their devotion to their young. 

I suppose a bird is the bravest creature that lives, in spite of its 
natural timidity. From which we may learn that true courage is 
not incompatible with nervousness, and that heroism does not 
mean the absence of fear, but the conquest of it. Who does not 
remember the first time that he ever ran across a hen-partridge 
with her brood, as he was strolling through the woods in June? 
How splendidly the old bird forgets herself in her efforts to defend 
and hide her young! 

Smaller birds are no less daring. One evening last summer I 
was walking up the Ristigouche from Camp Harmony to Mowett’s 
Rock, where my canoe was waiting for me, to fish for salmon. As 
I stepped out from a thicket on to the shingly bank of the river, a 
spotted sandpiper teetered along before me, followed by three 














young ones. Frightened at first, the mother flew out a few feet 
over the water. But the piperlings could not fly, having no feathers; 
and they crept under a crooked log. I rolled the log over very 
gently and took one of the cowering creatures into my hand—a 
tiny, palpitating scrap of life, covered with soft gray down, and 
peeping shrilly, like a Lilliputian chicken. And now the mother 
was transformed. Her fear was changed into fury. She was a 
bully, a fighter, an Amazon in feathers. She flew at me with loud 
cries, dashing herself almost into my face. I was a tyrant, a robber, 
a kidnapper, and she called heaven to witness thatshe would never 
give up her offspring without a struggle. Then she changed her 
tactics and appealed to my baser passions. She fell to the ground 
and fluttered around me as if her wing were broken. “Look!” she 
seemed to say, “I am bigger than that poor little baby. If you 
must eat something, eat me! My wing is lame. I can’t fly. You 
can easily catch me. Let that little bird go!” And so I did; and 
the whole family disappeared in the bushes as if by magic. I won- 
dered whether the mother was saying to herself, after the manner 
of her sex, that men are stupid things, after all, and no match for 
the cleverness of a female who stoops to deception in a righteous 
cause. 

Now, that trivial experience was what I call a piece of good luck 
—for me, and, in the event, for the sandpiper. But it is doubtful 
whether it would be quite so fresh and pleasant in the remembrance 
if it had not also fallen to my lot to take two uncommonly good 
salmon on that same evening, in a dry season. 

Never believe a fisherman when he ells you that he does not 
care about the fish he catches. He may say that he angles only 
for the pleasure of being out of doors, and that he is just as well 
contented when he takes nothing as when he makes a good catch. 
He may think so, but it is not true. He is not telling a deliberate 
falsehood. He is only assuming an unconscious pose and indulging 
in a delicate bit of self-flattery. Even if it were true, it would not 
be at all to his credit. 

Watch him on that lucky day when he comes home with a full 
basket of trout on his shoulder, or a quartet of silver salmon 
covered with green branches in the bottom of the canoe. His face 
is broader than it was when he went out, and there is a sparkle of 
triumph in his eye. “It is naught, it is naught,” he says, in modest 
depreciation of his triumph. But you shall see that he lingers 
fondly about the place where the fish are displayed upon the grass, 
and does not fail to look carefully at the scales when they are 
weighed, and has an attentive ear for the comments of admiring 
spectators. You shall find, moreover, that he is not unwilling to 
narrate the story of the capture—how the big fish rose short, four 
times, to four different flies, and finally took a small black dose, 
and played all over the pool, and ran down a terribly stiff rapid to 
the next pool below, and sulked for twenty minutes, and had to be 
stirred up with stones, and made such a long fight that when he 
came in at last the hold of the hook was almost worn through, and 
it fell out of his mouth as he touched the shore. Listen to this 
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tale as it is told, with endless variations, by every man who has 
brought home a fine fish, and you will perceive that the fisherman 
does care for his luck, after all. 

And why not? I am no friend to the people who receive the 
bounties of Providence without visible gratitude. When the six- 
pence falls into your hat, you may laugh. When the messenger of 
an unexpected blessing takes you by the hand and lifts you up and 
bids you walk, you may leap and run and sing for joy, even as the 
lame man, whom St. Peter healed, skipped piously and rejoiced 
aloud as he passed through the Beautiful Gate of the temple. There 
is no virtue in solemn indifference. Joy is just as much a duty as 
beneficence is. Thankfulness is the other side of mercy. 

When you have good luck in anything, you ought to be glad. 
Indeed, if you are not glad you are not really lucky. 

But boasting and self-glorification I would have excluded, and 
most of all from the behavior of the angler. He, more than other 
men, is dependent for his success upon the favor of an unseen bene- 
factor. Let his skill and industry be never so great, he can do 
nothing unless la bonne chance comes to him. 

I was once fishing on a fair little river, the P’tit Saguenay, with 
two excellent anglers and pleasant companions, H. G and 
Cc. S. D . They had done all that was humanly possible to 
secure good sport. The stream had been well preserved. They had 
boxes full of beautiful flies, and casting-lines imported from Eng- 
land, and a rod for every fish in the river. But the weather was 
“dour,” and the water “drumly,” and every day the lumbermen 
sent a “drive” of ten thousand spruce logs rushing down the 
stream, on which there were no fewer than nine dams. For three 
days we had not seen a salmon, and on the fourth, despairing, we 
went down to angle for sea-trout in the tide of the great Saguenay. 
There, in the salt water, where men say the salmon never take 
the fly, H. G-——, fishing with a small trout-rod, a poor, short 
line, and an ancient red ibis of the common kind, rose and hooked 
a lordly salmon of at least five-and-thirty pounds. Was not this 
pure luck? : 

Pride is surely the most unbecoming of all vices in a fisherman. 
For though intelligence and practice and patience and genius, 
and many other noble things which consistency forbids him to 
mention, enter into his pastime, so that it is, as Izaak Walton has 
firmly maintained, an art, yet, because fortune still plays a control- 
ling hand in the game, its net results should never be spoken of 
with a haughty and vain spirit. Let not the angler imitate Timo- 
leon, who boasted of his luck and lost it. It is tempting Providence 
to print the record of your wonderful catches in the sporting news- 
papers; or at least, if it must be done, there should stand at the 
head of the column some modest, thankful motto, like Non nobis, 
Domine. Even Father Izaak, when he has a fish on his line, says, 
with a due sense of human limitations, “There is a trout now, and 
a good one too, if J can but hold him!” 

This reminds me that we left H. G——, a few sentences back, 
playing his unexpected salmon, on a trout-rod, in the Saguenay. 
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Four times that great fish leaped into the air; twice he suffered 
the pliant reed to guide him toward the shore, and twice ran out 
again to deeper water; then his spirit awoke within him: he bent 
the rod like a willow wand, dashed toward the middle of the river, 
broke the line as if it had been pack-thread, and sailed triumphantly 
away to join the white porpoises that were tumbling in the tide. 
Whe-e-ew, they said, whe-e-ew ! psha-a-aw ! blowing out their breath 
in long, soft sighs as they rolled about like huge snowballs in the 
black water. But what did H. G—— say? He sat him quietly 
down upon a rock and reeled in the remnant of his line, uttering 
these remarkable and Christian words: “Those porpoises,” said 
he, “describe the situation rather mildly. But it was good fun while 
it lasted.” 

Again I remembered a saying of Walton: “Well, Scholar, you 
must endure worse luck sometimes, or you will never make a good 
angler.” 

Or a good man, either, I am sure. For he who knows only how 
to enjoy, and not to endure, is ill fitted to go down the stream of 
life through such a world as this. 

I would not have you to suppose, gentle reader, that in discours- 
ing of fisherman’s luck I have in mind only those things which may 
be taken with a hook. It is a parable of human experience. I have 
been thinking, for instance, of Walton’s life as well as of his 
angling: of the losses and sufferings that he, the firm Royalist, 
endured when the Commonwealth men came marching into London 
town; of the consoling days that were granted to him, in troublous 
times, on the banks of the Lea and the Dove and the New River, 
and the good friends that he made there, with whom he took sweet 
counsel in adversity; of the little children who played in his house 
for a few years, and then were called away into the silent land 
where he could hear their voices no longer. I was thinking how 
quietly and peaceably he lived through it all, not complaining nor 
desponding, but trying to do his work well, whether he was keeping 
a shop or writing books, and seeking to prove himself an honest man 
and a cheerful companion, and never scorning to take with a thank- 
ful heart such small comforts and recreations as came to him. 

It is a plain, homely, old-fashioned meditation, reader, but not 
unprofitable. When I talk to you of fisherman’s luck, I do not 
forget that there are deeper things behind it. I remember that 
what we call our fortunes, good or ill, are but the wise dealings 
and distributions of a higher wisdom and a greater kindness than 
our own. And I suppose that their meaning is that we should 
learn, by all the uncertainties of our life, even the smallest, how & 
to be brave and steady and temperate and hopeful, whatever comes, 
and so make friends with our luck. 
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NIAGARA. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


WITH PICTURES BY A. CASTAIGNE. 


IGHT and atmosphere, the magicians that 
4 take time to show us all the phases of any 
landscape, are peculiarly important as the 
interpreters of Niagara. The evening of our 
first day by the falls will differ greatly from 
its morning; neither will be quite like the 
evening or the morning of any other day; and 
yet some indispensable aids to understand- 
ing may be long postponed. There must be 
strongest sunshine to show the full glory of 
the place—the refulgent possibilities of its 
opaline falling sheets, snow-white rising 
mists, and prismatic bows. But only a soft 
gray light can bring out the local colors of 
its horizontal waters and its woodlands, and 
only the shadow of storm-clouds the vehe- 
ment temper of some portions of its rapids. 
Night brings her own revelations—lambent, 
ineffable in the full, and occult, apocalyptic 
in the dark of the moon. And while a power- 
ful wind is needed to raise the clouds from 
the cataracts in fullest volume, and to whip 
the crests of the rapids into farthest-flying 
scud, as long as any wind blows it may drive 
us back from some of the best points of view, 
drenched and blinded by torrents of vapor. 
Even if light and wind never altered at 
Niagara, still it could not be seen in a day or 
a week. It must be studied in detail—in mi- 
nutest detail—as well as in broad pictures. 
Its wealth in idyllic minor delights is as as- 
tonishing as its imperial largess in dramatic 
splendors. Its fabric of water, rock, and 
foliage is richly elaborate, as a cathedral’s 
fabric might be if carved and damaskeened 
all over with intricate patterns and colors, 
each helping to explain the ideals of its build- 
ers. One whole side of Niagara’s charm is 
unfelt unless every great and little passage 
of its waters is learned by heart, and every 
spur and recess of its shores, and especially 
of its islands, is lovingly explored. 
Moreover, the eye alone cannot really per- 
ceive high beauty of any sort. It needs the 
help of emotion, and the right kind of emo- 
tion develops slowly. True sight means the 
deep, delicate, and complete sensations that 
184 


result, not from the shock of surprise, but 
from the reverent, intelligent submittal of 
sense and soul to the special scheme that the 
great Artifex has wrought and the special 
influence it exerts. We cannot see anything 
in this way if we hurry. Above all, we can- 
not see Niagara, the world’s wonder, which 
is not a single wonder and yet is a single 
creation complete in itself—a volume of 
wonders bound compactly together and set 
apart between spacious areas of plain, as 
though nature had said, Here is a piece of 
art too fine, too individual, to be built into 
any panorama, to need any environment ex- 
cept the dignity of isolation. Such a volume 
must indeed be studied page by page; but it 
must also be read so often that it will leave 
us the memory of a harmonious whole as 
well as of a thousand fine details. 

And the best season for Niagara? Each 
hasitsownclaim. Winter sometimes gives the 
place an arctic picturesqueness, a dazzling 
semi-immobility, utterly unlike its affluent, 
multicolored summer aspect; but one could 
hardly wish to see it only in winter, or in 
winter first of all. It is most gorgeously 
multicolored, of course, when its ravine and 


itsislands commemorate itslong-dead Indians © 


by donning the war-paint of autumn. And it 
is most seductively fair in earlyspring. Then, 
at the beginning of May, when the shrubs 
are leafing and the trees are growing hazy, 
its islands are the isles of paradise. This is 
the time of the first wild flowers. Spread 
beneath the forest that still admits the 
sun-floods through its canopies, massed in 
the more open glades, and wreathed along 
the edges of pathways and shores, they fill 
Goat Island full, whitely bank and carpet 
it—snowy trilliums in myriads, bloodroots, 
dicentras, smilacinas, and spring-beauties, 
varied by rose-tinted spring-cresses and 
yellow uvularias, and underlaid by drifts of 
violets. Hardly anywhere else over so large 
an area can these children of May grow in 
such profusion, for even when the sun shines 
hottest upon them the air is always delicately 
dampened by the spraying floods. Here na- 
ture so faithfully fosters them that they need 
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not be jealously guarded by man. Whoever 
will may gather them by the armful. 

It is good to see Niagara at this time. 
But it is still better to see it when its trees 


and shrubs and vines are in fullest leaf and 
many of them in blossom. Then their value 
is greatest as a setting for the endless series 
of large and small, near and distant water 
pictures; and then the temperature incites tc 
lingering. The very best time of all is in 
June. 


II. 


ABOVE the falls the broad river runs between 
shores so flat that one wonders why it never 
mistakes its course; and where its rapids be- 
gin, at the head of Goat Island, it is nearly 
a milein width. For half a mile these rapids 
extend along both sides of the island, and at 
its farther end the waters make their plunge 
into the gorge that they have themselves 
created, cutting their way backward through 
the table-land which extends from Lake Erie 
to a point some seven miles south of Lake 
Ontario. They make this plunge as two dis- 
tinct streams, with the broad, precipitous 
face of Goat Island rising between them. The 
American stream falls in an almost straight 
line; the broader, stronger Canadian stream 
falls in a boldly recessed horseshoe curve. 
And there is another difference also. Just at 
this place the river-bed makes a right-angled 

! Precisely, it is 5370 feet, the Canadian Fall mea- 


suring about 3060, the face of Goat Island 1300, and 
the American Fall 1060. The narrower branch of this 
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turn around the lifted shoulder of Goat 
Island; and the Horseshoe, which is doing 
the real work of excavation, falls into the 
end of the gorge and faces northward, while 
the American Fall, like the island’s bluff, 
faces westward, dropping its waters over the 
side of the gorge into the current that flows 
down from the Horseshoe. 

The wonderful hemicycle that is thus 
created measures almost a full mile from 
mainland brink to brink.’ But the gorge, 
about one hundred and seventy feet in 
height above the surface of its stream, is 
less than a quarter of a mile across. Its cliffs 
rise almost sheer from their slanting bases 
of detritus, naked in some spots, in a few 
defaced by the hand of man, but still for the 
most part clothed with hanging robes of 
forest. At first, just below the falls, they 
look down upon waters that no longer rush 
and foam, but slip and swing with an oily 
smoothness, exhausted by their daring leap, 
still too giddy from it to flow quite straight, 
and showing proofs of it in long twisting 
ropes of curdled froth. For nearly two miles 
their lethargy lasts. One may swim in this 
part of the Niagara River, the smallest row- 
boat need not fear to put out upon it, and 
the Maid of the Mist pushes past the very foot 
of the American Fall up toward the Horse- 
shoe, until she is wrapped inits steamy clouds. 
This is because, within its gorge, the Niagara 
is the deepest river in the world. Even near 
the falls the distance from its surface to its 
bottom is greater than the distance from its 
surface to the top of its gorge walls— more 
than two hundred feet; and down into these 
depths the falling sheets are carried solidly 


fall, between the two islands, is 150 feet in width; yet 
at Niagara it seems so unimportant that no one has ever 
given it a name. 
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by their tremendous impetus and weight, leav- 
ing the face of the water almost undisturbed. 
Moreover, the current is relatively slow, be- 
cause, in the two miles below the falls, the 
slant of the river-bed is gentle. 

At the end of these two miles the water 
visibly rages again. In the narrowing, curv- 
ing gorge it is beaten once more into rapids, 
much deeper and fiercer than those above the 
falls, and gaining somberness from the high 
walls that enframe them. At the.end of an- 
other mile the channel turns at right angles 
again. But before its waters can turn with 
it, they dash themselves against the Cana- 
dian cliff, and swirl back and around in a 
great elbow-like basin, blindly seeking for 
the exit. This is the famous Whirlpool, 
and it shows the Niagara in still another 
mood. Except around its edges, there is 
no rioting and splashing as in the rapids, 
yet there is no exhaustion as near the 
foot of the falls; instead, a deep, saturnine 
wrath, more terrible in its massive, leaden 
gyrations than any loud passion could be. 
And when the waters which thus dumbly 
writhe with the pain of their arrested course 
find the narrow outlet at last, their great 
surge outward and onward is sullen like their 
circlings within the pool. Incredibly swift 
and strong, running at a rate of some forty 
miles an hour, they pile themselves up in the 
center of the channel, but are not boisterous 
with breakers or combs and jets of spray. 
These soon come again as the channel en- 
larges a little and the immense pressure is 
relaxed; and then, three miles below the 
Whirlpool, the throttling of the river ends. 
Here, near Lewiston, the gorge itself ends 
with the limits of the more elevated plain 
through which the river is gradually cutting 
its backward way. The gorge ends, and to 
right and left, eastward and westward, the 
edge of the high plain stretches off as a bold 
escarpment, showing what used to be the 
shore-line of Ontario, when, a larger lake 
than it is to-day, it covered the lower flat 
land. And across this flat land forseven miles, 
until the present lake shore is reached, the 
Niagara, half a mile in width, flows smoothly 
and gently—beautiful still, but now with a 
beauty like that of many other rivers. 


Ill. 


THE Niagara River belongs to our own era 
of the world’s intermMable history, and to 
it alone. We may believe, with some recent 
investigators, that it began to cut its way. 
through the higher table-land about six 
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thousand years ago, or we may say, with 
others, thirty thousand years ago. But even 
the farther end of thirty thousand years 
is a geological yesterday; and if it is true 
that the falls will stand well back of the head 
of Goat Island in five or six hundred years, 
this is a very near to-morrow. Moreover, the 
finest phase of Niagara’s life belongs to the 
geological to-day. It is at its very best now 
that Goat Island is the central feature of the 
falls. Before they reached it they must have 
formed a single undivided and relatively nar- 
row cataract or series of cascades; and after 
its upper end is left behind there can never 
again be such a combination of diverse majes- 
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ties and lovelinesses. Only for the half-mile 
along Goat Island’s side are there divided yet 
fraternal channels filled with shining, shout- 
ing rapids. When it has been left behind, 
the wide river, flowing over an almost level 
bed, will approach its cliff quite calmly, and 
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will calmly make its plunge like a mill-stream 
over adam. And this forest-clad island, lifted 
high and set in a fortunate elbow of the river- 
bed, gives views which no other, farther up- 
stream, can ever afford. It separates and yet 
unites the cataracts. Now it puts the eye far 
above them, and again it brings them quite 
close. With the islets that lie near it, it 
gives outlooks up both the streams of rapids 
and the placid river beyond them, across the 
gorge and down its length, and athwart the 
one fall and the other; and most of these 
views it enframes in draperies of luxuriant 
green. Truly, the pilgrims of a later day will 
not see Niagara, the marvel that belongs 
to us. 


Hennepin, the famous Jesuit father, who,. 


in 1697, published the first description and 
the first picture of Niagara, did not find it 
beautiful. “The waters which fall from this 
horrible precipice,” he says, “do foam and 
boil after the most hideous manner imagina- 
ble, making an outrageous noise more terri- 
ble than thunder.” The seventeenth century 
hated the large, the wild, and the awesome 
in nature. The mood of the nineteenth is 
different, of course. But to-day some people 
find fault with Niagara on another count. 
They do not agree with Hennepin that it is 


“vast and prodigious.” They say that they 
expected something larger. 

This is partly because nothing in the 
world is great enough to suit and to satisfy 
certain kinds of dullards. But it is partly 
because standards of size as well as of beauty 
have changed since Hennepin’s time, while 
the tradition of Niagara’s incredible size has 
not yet been outlived. The mountain-ranges 
of the far West have supplied us with new 
tests for magnitude. Judged by these, Niag- 
ara shows only a small gorge, and a water- 
fall of only medium height. Of course no 
waterfall in all the West, or in any familiar 
part of the world, is even remotely compara- 
ble with Niagara in breadth or in volume of 
water. But height stirs the imagination 
more than breadth or mass, and makes a 
more instant appeal to the eye. Again, its 
appeal is much stronger to the upturned 
than to the downturned eye, and therefore 
the real height of Niagara is not appreciated 
from the most accessible points of view. 

But these facts are immaterial. When 
nature began to build Niagara she planned 
a display of the grandeurs and the fascina- 
tions of falling water. When, by her patient 
processes, she got it as it stands to-day, she 
must have felt contented with herself. And 
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modern man, discontenting her in many ways 
by his treatment of her masterpiece, can 
hardly offend her more than when his most 
emphatic cry is, How wonderfully large! 
This is not the right exclamation, and it 
does not express the right anticipation. Put 
magnitude out of your mind when you ap- 
proach Niagara. Think of beauty instead. 
Think of the most beautiful things you have 
ever seen. Expect to see things still more 
beautiful. Unless your senses are benumbed, 
you shall not be disappointed. Then, gradu- 


a 


ally, truths of great size will dawn upon you, 
and coming at their proper time, they will 
impress you doubly because you will feel 
them as you ought. You will feel them as 
factors in greatness of beauty, not as facts 
primarily important in themselves. 
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Also, put out of your mind that image of 
the queen of cataracts which you have 
probably built up from the memories of 
such lesser ones as you may have seen. 
Niagara is not more unusual in magnifi- 
cence than in design. Nature intends most 
of her waterfalls to be seen from below. 
Niagara she exhibits from above. It does 
not come falling into a valley whither our 
feet are naturally led. It goes curving into 
a chasm in a plain across which we are forced 
to approach it. Of course it can be seen from 
below, and there alone it reveals the whole 
of its size and strength. But nature made 
this standpoint just possible of access ‘in 
order that it might complete and emphasize 
impressions elsewhere gained. The base of 
Niagara is like the top of a mountain: its 
revelations are more astonishing and gran- 
diose than any others, but it is not the place 
where we are meant to dwell. We must look 
down upon Niagara while we are learning 
most of its lessons in regard to the beauties 
of flowing and falling water. And when, at 
the last, making our way to its base, we stan 
there precariously on narrow ledges of rock 
when, almost defying nature’s prohibitions, 
we pass behind the thundering veil of liquid 
glass and foam in the Cave of the Winds; 
when, after sharing all their phases of feel- 
ing before they fell and as they were falling, 
we meet its waters again just after they have 
fallen, our little ship challenging them to 
touch us in so fearless a fashion that again 
we become their comrades; when we swing 
off from the edge of their white caldrons, 
exhausted with emotion like the current 
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that bears us back—then, because we have 
already learned so many other lessons, we 
are able to appreciate the most tremendous 
of them all. Then we have really seen Niag- 
ara, because we have felt it; and we have 
felt it because we have felt with it. Nature 
made no mistake in designing this cataract. 
With waters so mighty and so varied, the 
logical plan, the artistic plan, was to lead 
through lesser toward greater effects. Thus 
the greatest win the sublimity of the inevita- 
ble; and the impression made by their fear- 
ful splendors is enhanced by the way in 
which they are hedged about with obstacles 
and are briefly, dramatically shown. 


IV. 


OF course it is easy to ignore nature’s lead- 
ings and to see Niagara in the wrong way. It 


is easy to rush at once to the brink of the 


cataracts, or even to their base. And this is 
what curiosity counsels. But it is best to 

acrifice a little of the ignoble pleasure called 
amazement, to see beginnings before culmi- 
nations, to make acquaintance with the upper 
rapids before the falls themselves are seen 
near at hand. 

Fortunately, the chief hotels on the 
American side stand on the low shore of 
the rapids, near the Goat Island bridge. 
Between them and the water runs a narrow 


parkway, part of the State. reservation. 
Beyond the water spreads the long, lateral 
shore of Goat Island, flanked by eleven lesser 
islets. The prospect is wholly composed of 
water and verdure. The water is the most 
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beautiful, although not the most powerful, 
stretch of rapids at Niagara. And the ver- 
dure is the primeval forest that Goat Isl- 
and has almost by miracle preserved, —richly 
luxuriant, exquisite in sky-line,—and the 
dense, picturesque masses that overweight 
the smaller islets, spreading, drooping from 
their never-trodden bits of rocky soil like tall 
green bouquets set adrift in boats hardly big 
enough to hold them. There is little to sug- 
gest that this brilliant, impetuous current 
is more than a stately woodland river passing 
from one tranquil phase to another through 
half a mile of rapids. There is only a distant 
glimpse of the edge of the fall, where the 
tossing flood suddenly ends as a straight line 
of water drawn against the much more dis- 
tant face of the Canadian cliff, on the oppo- 
site side of the gorge, and a filmy upright 
cloud wavering over the trees of Goat Island 
—a plume of mist from the Horseshoe be- 
yond them. Even Niagara’s lunar bow is 
hardly as poetic as this high feather of va- 
por, too thin to be conspicuous in the bright 
light of day, but shining against a darkened 
heaven as a pillar of pearl by night, faith- 
fully poised yet ever dimly swaying, beck- 
oning, as though thrown aloft forasign where 
the finest feature of the great spectacle may 
be found. But of course we do not need its 
proof that the American rapids are indeed a 
part of a larger whole. This thought is with 
us as soon as we look upon them, even if we 
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have as yet seen nothing else, deepening our 
delight in the most purely charming, the 
least dramatic of all Niagara’s chief pic- 
tures. 

As this is the best picture to see first, so 
it is the best to live with if we tarry long. 
The Canadian hotels are set on the brink of 
the gorge, directly opposite the American 
Fall, and they also command the face of Goat 
Island and the Horseshoe. A sensitive eye 
must be either dulled or overstimulated by 
the long continuance of such a prospect, as a 
sensitive ear would be by the constant sound 
of an orchestra. Moreover, certain blots mar 
the scene, like discordant notes in music. Be- 
tween the hotels and the edge of the cliff run 
a highroad and a trolley line. Opposite, close 
to the American cataract, rises the ugly sil- 
houette of the town of Niagara Falls, and 
the cliff beneath it is defaced by the dis- 
charging waters and the rubbish-heaps of 
many mills. It is better to live with a less 
heroic and a more harmonious view. Day 
after day in sunshine or gray weather, and 
moonlit or starlit night after night, one can 
look without satiety or strain upon the 
American rapids, where the swift green-and- 
white tangle of the musical waters is brought 
to perfection of charm by the long back- 
ground of quiet forest. Moreover, the islands 
are the places where one wants to go most 
often and to loiter longest, and they form 
part of the American reservation, while the 
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intervening gorge sets them far away from 
Canada.’ 

The mainland part of the reservation 
forms, by the brink of the American Fall, a 
wide, shady pleasure-ground called Prospect 
Park. Thence it extends up-stream for nearly 
a mile to the historic point still known as 
Frenchman’s Landing. A sordid medley of 
mills and sheds once crowded 
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same places, they are renewed in the same 
flexuous shapes; for they are not born of the 
lashings of the wind but of the irregularities 
in their sloping bed. On the other hand, the 
water that forms them advances with an 
assiduous velocity, with a militant impulse 
to accomplish its fate, and cheers its own 
triumph by loud and ceaseless laughter. This 





this waterside. Now its walks 
and its driveway, its banks of 
turf and its romantic nooks, 
shadowed by old willows, trav- 
ersed by glinting rivulets, and 
backed by the trees and slop- 
ing lawns of a series of villas, 
lead us in peace and beauty all 
along the rapids. And we 
should linger by them here, 
and on the bridge that, by way 
of Bath Island, crosses to Goat 
Island, and on the eastern shore 
of the latter, before we look 
at their wilder brethren of the 
broader Canadian branch. 

At the upper end of Goat 
Island mere tiny ripples break 
upon its shore. This is the 
“ Parting of the Waters,” where " 
the channels divide just as their 
storminess begins. Passing 
westward, the Canadian rapids 
appear, and their immense 
spread amazes us even if we ty s 
already understand that only i 
about one fifth of the water of ed 
Niagara runs over the Amer- \ 
ican Fall. The American rap- 


river, the Canadian like a wide, 
passionate lake filled with fum- 
ing, whirling pools and vortices, 
and with unnumbered com- 
panies and clans of arching, 





ids look likea wide, effervescent % ae 








shattering, spraying breakers. 

The waves of the sea advance, 
although, excepting just along a coast, the 
water that forms them simply rises and falls. 
In the rapids of Niagara the case is reversed. 
These waves are eternalized. Always, in the 


1 Since the establishment of the New York State and 
the Canadian reservations the surroundings of the falls 
have been made free to all comers, and have been re- 
deemed from disgraceful ugliness into a high degree of 
beauty. The story of this excellent work for the public 
good is too long to be told here, but none could more 
convincingly prove the necessity that the people them- 
selves should own and control all places that nature 
has made of peculiar interest and value. And it must 
at least be added that the plans for the restoration of 
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swift and strong progression of the sub- 
stance of the rapids, combined with the per- 
manence in impermanence of their shapes, 
gives them an astonishing attraction. We 


the land owned by New York were conceived by Mr. 
Frederick Law Olmsted, and that their execution has 
been supervised by Mr. Samuel Parsons, Jr., under the 
direction of a board of commissioners which has always 
been kept free from political interference; also, that the 
public owes an immense debt to Mr. Thomas V. Welch, 
who, from the first, has been the local superintendent 
of the reservation, and whose good taste is as excep- 
tional as are his practical qualifications for his impor- 
tant post. 
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are not tantalized by their beauty, as by that 
of the breakers on a sea-shore. With each of 
them we grow familiar, until they seem like 
gay and friendly water-horses, nymphs, and 
giant Tritons, always, for our pleasure, doing 
in the same places the same delectable 
things. And meanwhile the spirit of the 
water, which, in passing, forever builds them, 
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strangest. At the head of these rapids 
their rocky bed is steep and stair-like. It 
forms, in fact, long rows of low cascades 
rather than a network of rapids; and these 
cover so many feet of descent before 
they reach the Sisters that, looking up- 
stream, we see nothing but cascades—no 
smoother flood beyond them. An extraor- 
dinary effect of force is thus 








produced, and of mystery also. 
We seem to have done what, 
as children, we always hoped 
to do. We have reached the 
horizon, the edge of the world. 
But we cannot look over it. 
Where do these violent waters 
come from? What lies behind 
the ragged line they draw 
against the sky? It may be any- 
thing—or nothing. All we can 
say is that, apparently, they are 
being riven from the heavy 
clouds. It is like a perpetuation 
of the second day of the earth’s 
existence. Then the Almighty 
“divided the waters which were 
under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the 
firmament: and it was so.” Ex- 
cept in this place at Niagara. 
Here it was not so. Here it is 
not yet so. The miraculous di- 
vision is still going on. 


V. 


WHERE the tiny ripples of the 
Parting of the Waters touch 
Goat Island its surface is low 
and flat. Here some acres were 
once cleared and cultivated, 
and now they are grassy mea- 
dows dotied with trees and 
edged with sumac thickets. 
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runs into our veins. Our pulses and our 
hearts beat fast with its eager wish to reach 
the cliff it is seeking, and to prove that it 
has the courage and power to calm itself for 
its great leap. 

All this may best be seen and felt on the 
islets called the Three Sisters. One beyond 
the other, they stretch away out from the 
western shore of Goat Island; and as we 
stand on the farthest boulders of the third 
one, brilliant sunshine means an intoxicating 
spectacle. In stormy weather it grows ver- 
tiginous, and then the up-stream view is 
Vou. LVIII.—23. 


Their openness harmonizes with 

the effect of the peaceful stretch 
of river; but it is well indeed that everywhere 
else the old forest garment of the island 
should have been preserved. It has been 
thinned, of course, along the shores, and 
cut by one or two paths. But otherwise its 
wild-wood density and dignity are unimpaired, 
and it plays the chief part in giving Niagara 
a romantic charm. Of all the qualities of 
Niagara this is the one which has been most 
seldom celebrated. And among the rare pil- 
grims that have celebrated it, he who has 
found the best phrase for it is, oddly enough, 
Anthony Trollope. “One of the great charms 
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of Niagara,” Trollope writes, “ consists in this: 
that over and above that one great object 
of wonder and beauty there is so much little 
loveliness—loveliness especially of water, I 
mean.” But he meant loveliness of vegeta- 
‘tion also, and it is the combination of the 
two that gives Niagara the special kind of 
sorcery that our fathers recognized when 
they preferred it above all other places for 
their honeymoons. 

Between the Parting of the Waters and 
the bluff that separates the two cataracts the 
surface of the island gradually rises, while 
the river-bed slopes downward more than fifty 
feet. So, fortunately, we can look down 
upon the cataracts; and yet there is provi- 
sion for near-at-hand views of them. By the 
Canadian Fall we can descend the cliff and 
pass, over low ledges of rocks and precarious- 
looking boulders, far out alongitsbrink. And 
by the American Fall we can descend again, 
and can cross by a bridge to the little island 
called Luna, which lies as flat upon the water 
as an island may. At both of these places 
the stairs and their platforms, down to the 
very edge of the water, are so thickly em- 
bowered that every step gives us a new pic- 
ture set in a newly delightful frame. On the 
other high parts of Goat Island we look down 
upon the water, now over broad slants and 
curtains of foliage, and again over bold rocks 
sprinkled with tiny flowering plants delicately 
poised like moths on the wing. Luna Island 
and the Three Sisters are also densely wooded. 
The breath of the rushing floods keeps all 
these summer garments as exuberant as the 
wild flowers of May, and they are singularly 
varied in character. One hundred and forty 
species of treesand shrubs have been counted 
in the immediate vicinity of the falls; most 
of them flourish on Goat Island, and its 
wealth in herbaceous plants is quite as re- 
markable. 

On the steep cliffs and on Luna Island the 
trees are grotesquely distorted by the bur- 
dens of ice they must carry when the mist- 
clouds freeze. But in summer we hardly 
notice this, for their trunks are screened by 
thickets of shrubs, and their branches by veils 
of creepers—ampelopsis, grape, bittersweet, 
and poison-ivy. 

On the mainland shore the renovating hand 
of man has already done much to reproduce 
the natural effects that persist on the isl- 
ands. Here also are trees and shrubs and 
vines, fringing the rapids, and varying the 
broad, open outlooks with a thousand smaller 
pictures set apart as in verdant alcoves. And 
here, perhaps, at Prospect Point, where we 


stand at the cataract’s very brink, the first 
near-at-hand sight of the falls themselves 
may best be gained. Here we get one of 
the finest of all the comprehensive views of 
Niagara. We look across the American Fall 
and the bluff of Goat Island, seeing them 
in sharp perspective, to the full face of the 
Horseshoe in the middle distance. Here we 
appreciate the breadth of the great semi- 
circle; and as we get this glorious picture we 
begin to perceive another of Niagara’s pecu- 
liar charms. We realize that it invites us to 
a very intimate acquaintance with its larger 
as well as its lesser features. 


VI. 


IN order that the high charm of mystery may 
not lack in the sum of its attractions, Niag- 
ara keeps a few things inaccessible—the cen- 
ter of the Horseshoe Fall, for instance, and 
some of the smaller islands. But in many 
places it admits us close to very tremendous 
sights. At Prospect Point we stand only a 
couple of feet above the American stream, 
just where it makes its smooth downward 
curve. We might touch it with our hand as 
it bends, solid and glassy, over the long lip 
of rock. We can lean on the rails and note 
how soon its polished surface breaks into 
silvery fragments, powders into glistening 
dust; and far beneath we can see the frosty 
mass strike the black boulders and, over and 
between them, flow off as frosted torrents 
into the dark-green flood of the gorge. We 
can also look directly across the descending 
curtain of water. So, again, we can look from 
the edge of Luna Island, on the other side of 
the fall; and here, if we face about, we are 
close to the narrower stream which divides 
Luna from Goat Island and forms the roof 
of the Cave of the Winds. Each change of 
place, changing the angle of vision, reveals 
a different effect in the falling waters, all 
their effects depending, of course, upon the 
way they receive and reflect and refract the 
light. Nature could have made no better 
place than Luna Island to show us what 
water does and how it appears when it falls 
in great volumes and is seen very near at 
hand; for what its surface does not reveal to 
us, we learn at the foot of this fall in the 


Cave of the Winds. Of all the accessible spots 


in the world this must be the most remark- 
able, excepting, perhaps, one within the crater 
of an active volcano. 

Such testimonies as these do not need to 
be repeated. The Canadian Fall offers us 
new ones. It is not a teacher of beautiful 
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details of fact. The grandest part of Niagara, 
it is, befittingly, the high priest of beautiful 
mysteries. It shows the poetic grandeur of 
vast falling waters that cannot be closely 
approached. 

Even the ledges to which we descend from 
Goat Island do not really make the Horse- 
shoe accessible. They cross no part of the 
main Canadian stream, but merely a wide 
border of it where its current is shallow. 
Beyond, its bold sweep prevents us from look- 
ing directly across its curtain, and forbids 
us to see deep into the great recess that 
varies its curve midway. The brow of this 
central are glows with the richest of all Ni- 
agara’s varied colors. Here the falling sheet 
isexceptionally deep. Therefore, as it curves, 
it shows a stretch of palpitant, vivid green 
which is repeated at no other point, and it 
preserves its smoothness far below the verge 
where shallower currents almost immediately 
break. No one could wish that this great 
royal jewel, this immense and living emerald, 
might be approached and analyzed. It is 
rightly set in the way that the great Artifex 
has chosen—ardent, immutable, and forever 
aloof, as on the crest of the walls of heaven. 

Cross now to the Canadianshore. Thespot 
where Table Rock broke off (about fifty years 
ago) puts us more nearly in front of the 


Horseshoe. Here, unless the vapors blow too. 


thickly around us, we get the most astound- 
ing impression that Niagara gives, excepting 
those that will come at the bottom of the 
gorge; and even more than any of these it 
satisfies the sense of beauty. Here we can 
almost see into the central arcanum of the 
irregular curve. We could see into it, and 
we imagine that we could see through it into 
something unimaginable beyond it, if only 
the clouds that it generates would cease 
their billowing. But, blazing white and iris- 
spanned if the sun shines, pearly white 
when the sky is gray, they never do cease, 
rolling upward and-outward, lower or higher, 
rhythmical, mutable, but immortal. No 
rocky fangs show at the foot of this great 
middle current. Below are only breakers of 
foam, flowing off in a river of foam, as above 
are cumuli of snowand then of mist, and, still 
higher, streamers of smoke, of steam, of gos- 
samer. Behind these is a cliff of diamonds; 
in front is an aura of rainbows; and domi- 
nating the whole there gleams through the 
white translucencies the mobile adamant of 
the emerald brink. 

Try as we will, wait as we may, even here 
we cannot see into the heart of Niagara. 
But here we can see it beat, and the organ 
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peal of its beating fills our ears. We are 
wrapped in soft splendors, soft thunders, 
until the senses blend their testimonies. 
Sights and sounds, things motionless and 
moving, cannot be separated, and our own 
being is lost in their illimitable rapture. No 
other sensation wholly physical in its origin 
can be at once as overpowering and as en- 
chanting as thisone. And although we know 
that its origin is physical, is terrestrial, we 
cannot grasp the fact: the beauty that we 
are feeling is too different from any that 
we have ever felt before. It is a transfigur- 
ing of the familiar things of earth into the 
imagined things of heaven. To the eye it is 
a revelation of the divine possibilities of light 
and color, form, movement, and sound; and 
to the mind it is an allegory of power and 
purity in their supreme and perfect essence. 
If there are walls to the city celestial, built 
of opal, emerald, and some vast auroral white- 
ness for which we have no mortal term, and 
bridged for the feet of angels with arches of 
the seven pure colors, the gateway through 
them must look like the heart of Niagara. 
It cannot be more immense, more mystical, 
more sacredly resplendent. It cannot be 
more aérial or more everlasting. 


VII. 


THIS impression is not received with our very 
first glance. The first effect that the falls 
produce at any fine point of view is an effect 
of transitoriness. They awaken an intense 
delight half composed of terror. They are 
phenomenal, we say, they are perfect, they 
are mobile; therefore in a moment they must 
vanish in a blinding burst of glory. Yet very 
soon we realize that Niagara’s true effect is 
an effect of permanence. Many as are its 
variations, it never alters. It varies because 
light and atmosphere alter. The rapids are 
always themselves, the falls are always 
themselves, perpetually reborn as they pass 
and perish. Tremendous movement thus 
pauseless and unmodified gives, of course, a 
deeper impression of durability than the 
most imposing solids. It is active as com- 
pared with passive force. The mutable sea, 
not its immutable shore, is the synonym for 
things that change not and cannot be 
changed. The motion of Niagara is more 
powerful than any motion of the sea, and is 
much more coherent and persistent. As soon 
as this fact is felt, the falls seem to have 
been created as a voucher for the perma- 
nence of all the world. 

- Bound up with the sense of its steadfast- 
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ness is the sense of Niagara’s serenity. Be- 
fore it falls and after it has fallen it may be 
agitated, impassioned, wrathful. Yet every- 
where the persistence of the special mood 
gives it a dignity greater than that of the 
moods of the sea; for the sea, we know, 
whether it most calmly sleeps or most furi- 
ously rages, will soon be in another temper. 
And as Niagara actually falls, it is sublimely 
serene. Its descent, says Hawthorne, is like 
“the march of destiny.” Unresting, unhast- 
ing, invincible, and proudly fair, “rolling 
calmly into the abyss, rather descending 
than precipitating itself, . . . it soothes 
while it awes the mind.” 

Perhaps it is this quality, incomparably 
impressive to an artist’s or a poet’s eye, which 
makes Niagara seem disappointing to the eye 
of the mere marvel-hunter. Does he hope to 
see something barbarously passionate in 
temper, theatrical in beauty, cataclysmic 
in effect? He cannot find it at Niagara. 
He finds a stupendous spectacle, but it is not 
spectacular. It is dramatic, but not theatric. 
It is primeval, elemental, but not barbaric. 
It is phenomenal, but not monstrous. It is 
not really passionate (Mr. Howells has drawn 
this distinction), it is only impassioned. It 
is not chaos made visible; it is the exact 
opposite of this. The great flood comes to 
its cliff, not as to a catastrophe, but as to a. 
triumph. It is the finest example in the 
world of enormous force in glad and confident 
submission to unalterable law. After the 
first moments its motion seems as normally 
august as the rolling of the round earth 
itself. 

This serenity, Hawthorne also says, seems 
to be based upon prescience. Niagara’s flood 
is not “taken by surprise.” It appears “to 
have anticipated in all its course through the 
broad lakes that it must pour their collected 
waters down this height.” In truth, beyond 
the map of Niagara there is always visible 
to the mind a much wider map, with not 
Lake Erie only, but three still greater lakes, 
as the feeders of the falls, and not Ontario 
alone, but the St. Lawrence and its estuary, 
as the offspring of the falls. This is Niag- 
ara’s task: to drain the vast midcontinental 
basin into the far-away sea. Therefore it 
may well show speed and ardor. Yet it may 
well seem permanent and serene, for it knows 
that fret and hurry are not needed and can- 
not be helpful. Before it receives its supplies 
they have been caught and stored in four 
reservoirs even more remarkable for their 
depth than for their surface spread —reser- 
voirs that hold water enough to keep Niag- 
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ara flowing as it flows to-day for at least a 
hundred years. 
VIII. 


At Niagara the existence of the Great Lakes 
benefits the eye as well as the imagination. 
If the falls were fed by rivers, their volume, 
which now varies very little, would con- 
spicuously wax and wane with the changing 
seasons. Again, new-born river-waters would 
be thickened and discolored with sediment 
and sand. Niagara’s are strained to an ex- 
quisite purity by their sojourn in the Western 
reservoirs, and to this purity they owe their 
exquisite variety of color. 

To find their blues we must look, of course, 
above Goat Island, where the sky is reflected 
in smooth if quickly flowing currents. But 
every other tint and tone that water can 
take is visible in or near the falls themselves. 
In the quieter parts of the gorge we find a 
very dark, strong green, while in its rapids 
all shades of green and gray and white are 
blended. The shallower rapids above the 
falls are less strongly colored, a beautiful 
light green predominating between the pale- 
gray swirls and the snowy crests of foam— 
semi-opaque, like the stone called aqua- 
marine, because infused with countless air- 
bubbles, yet deliciously fresh and bright. 
The tense, smooth slant of water at the 
margin of the American Fall is not deep 
enough to be green. In the sunshine it is a 
clear amber, and when shadowed, a brown 
that is darker, yet just as pure. But wher- 
ever the Canadian Fall is visible its green 
crest is conspicuous. Far down-stream, 
nearly two miles away, where the railroad- 
bridge crosses the gorge, it shows like a 
little emerald strung on a narrow band of 
pearl. Its color is not quite like that of an 
emerald, although the term must be used be- 
cause no other is more accurate. It is a 
purer color, and cooler, with less of yellow in 
it—more pure, more cool, and at the same 
time more brilliant than any color that sea- 
water takes even in a breaking wave, or that 
man has produced in any substance whatso- 
ever. At this place, we are told, the current 
must be twenty feet deep; and its color is so 
intense and so clear because, while the light 
is reflected from its curving surface, it also 
filters through so great a mass of absolutely 
limpid water. It always quivers, this bright- 
green stretch, yet somehow it always seems 
as solid as stone, smoothly polished for the 
most part, but, when a low sun strikes across 
it, a little roughened, fretted. That this is 
water, and that the thinnest smoke above it 
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is water also, who can believe? In other 
places at Niagara we ask the same question 
again. 

From a distance the American Fall looks 
quite straight. When we stand beside it wesee 
thatits linecurves inward and outward, throw- 
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ice or solidified light, falling in an envelop 
of starry spangles. Again, it seems all dia- 
mond-like or pearl-like, or like a flood of 
flaked silver, shivered crystal, or faceted 
ingots of palest amber. It is never to be 
exhausted in its variations. It is never to 


HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVEO By R. A. MULLER. 


THE HORSESHOE FALLS, FROM THE CANADIAN SIDE. 


ing the falling sheet into bastion-like sweeps. 
As we gaze down upon these, every change 
in the angle of vision and in the strength 
and direction of the light gives a new effect. 
The one thing that we never seem to see, be- 
low the smooth brink, is water. Very often 
the whole swift precipice shows as a myriad 
million inch-thick cubes of clearest glass or 


be described. Only, one can always say, it is 
protean, it is most lovely, and it is not water. 

Then, as we look across the precipice, it 
may be milky in places, or transparent, or 
translucent. But where its mass falls thickly 
it is all soft and white—softer than anything 
else in the world. It does not resemble a 
flood of fleece or of down, although it sug- 
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gests such a flood. It is more like a crum- 
bling avalanche, immense and gently blown, 
of smallest snowflakes; but, again, it is not 
quite like this. Now we see that, even apart 
from its main curves, no portion of the swiftly 
moving wall is flat. It is all delicately fissured 
and furrowed, by the broken edges of the rock 
over which it falls, into the suggestion of 
fluted buttresses, half-columns, pilasters. 
And the whiteness of these is not quite 
white. Nor is it consistently iridescent or 
opalescent. Very faintly, elusively, it is 
tinged with tremulous stripes and strands 
of pearly gray, of vaguest straw, shell-pink, 
lavender, and green—inconceivably ethereal 
hues, shy ghosts of earthly colors, abashed 
and deflowered, we feel, by definite naming 
with earthly names. They seem hardly to 
tinge the whiteness; rather, to float over it 
asa misty bloom. We are loath to turn our 
eyes from them, fearing they may never show 
again. Yet they are as real as the keen 
emerald of the Horseshoe. 


IX. 


THE aspect of the falls from below, the 
gorge with its tragic Whirlpool and its ex- 
citing miles of rapids, the Canadian reser- 
vation with the Dufferin Islands set back 
in an elbow of the shore—these are things 
that even the hasty tourist sees, now there 
are trolley lines to carry him quickly to them. 
So I am tempted to speak, not of them, but 
of the little lovelinesses that only the true 
pilgrim, the true lover of Niagara, notices 
and adores. Everywhere they are offered 
by the friendly giant of beauty to those 
who seek them, but the Three Sisters are 
wholly compounded of them. 

Each of the channels that divide these 
islets has a character of its own. The first 
is very shallow, tinkling over its bed of rock 
like a sheet of sparkles, bordered by unbroken 
thickets, and sometimes running dry in sum- 
mer—the very pattern of a mountain brook. 
The second is wilder, with a rapid of some 
importance just above the bridge; the third 
is still wilder and broader, with a great dash 
of rapids just below the bridge; and the 
banks of these two are of foliage and great 
rocks most picturesquely intermingled. Then 
one may leave the narrow paths that thread 
the islets, and climb among their glades and 
thickets down to their edges, finding little 
fringing waters, various and enchanting be- 
yond all words. Here are cascades of every 
kind, two or three feet in height or only a 
few inches, daringly accidental in their as- 
Vou. LVIII.—24. 
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pect, or as daintily finished as though planned 
for the corner of a flower-garden. Here are 
small and smallest streams in all kinds of 
channels, calm pools and boiling pools, jets 
like tiny fountains, wavelets, eddies, pockets, 
smooth back-waters—all things pretty, odd, 
and captivating that nature can make with 
the most flexible of her materials. Each is 
wholly satisfactory in itself, but each doubly 
delights the soul because, as much as the 
great Horseshoe itself, it is a part of Niagara. 
No matter how feeble or how vagrant it may 
seem, each is doing its best to help the sur- 
plus floods of Superior to reach the Atlantic. 

Hour after hour we can watch these minia- 
ture devices of Niagara as we have watched 
its greatest; and then it changes the quality 
of its charm once more. It grows endlessly 
amusing. Racing, leaping, pirouetting, these 
offshoot streams, we see, now gain time by 
their divergence from the main one, and 
again they lose time, over-ingenious in their 
zigzag progress among little capes and mas- 
sive boulders, projecting ledges and the 
half-submerged trunks of prostrate trees. 
Here, sly traitors to their task, they grow 
tired and pause in cool shallows; there they 
rage in infantile wrath because some obstacle 
turns them back. Their delicious vagaries 
are past counting; and countless, too, are the 
idyllic pictures that their surroundings im- 
print upon the memory. Here is a cascade 
of three steps, so thickly overshadowed that 
we must part the boughs and pull away the 
creepers to find the source of its singing. 
Here is a big bush of ninebark, set in the 
lee of a rock and leaning its burden of white 
blossoms into the rapids’ spray. Here is a 
baby gray-birch, stretching itself over a 
mossy log, and babbling to a rivulet with 
the restless pointed leaves that are its own 
little tongues. And here is a raging white 
caldron with a big boulder out beyond it, a 
dead juniper slanting over them, in the hol- 
low of the boulder a pink fleabane trembling 
beside a scarlet columbine, and on the tip of 
the juniper a bold, small Blondin—a squirrel 
nibbling his nut as jauntily as though beds 
of soft grass lay beneath him. These things 
also are integral parts of Niagara. They are 
infinitesimal parts of its infinite grandeur 
and beauty, humanizing and poetizing it, 
changing the austerity that stern shores 
would give to such wild waters into a most 
romantic fairness. For never, while we tarry 
with the Sisters’ small delights, are the wild 
waters themselves forgotten. Their splendid 
cry is always in the ear, and if their rioting 


is hidden from the eye, a step will reveal it, 
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and beyond it, far away, a glimpse of the 
edge of the great emerald that marks the 
brow of the great fall. 

What we do forget, on the Three Sisters, 
is that they are parts of a public pleasure- 
ground. In their most secluded nooks are shy 
signs which prove the transit of many thou- 
sand pilgrims. Here and there a stone has 
been worn black and shining by the touch of 
frequent feet; and where a difficult step must 
be made, and the bent trunk of a sapling of- 
fers support for the hand, its bark has been 
so burnished by repeated claspings that it 
looks like a piece of old Japanese bronze. 
Yet everywhere is such a wilding richness of 
growth, such a dainty embroidering of flow- 
ers and berries and frail tendrils, that we al- 
most believe that even the pathways have 
been made especially for us as the very first 
comers. 


X. 


“It was worth while to come to Niagara,” 
I heard some one exclaim, in June, “just for 
the sake of its odors.” They are indeed many 
and pervasive, yet one of them dominates the 
rest. Centuries ago Pliny wrote that the 
vineyards of Italy gave it sovereignty over 
all other lands, “even those that bring forth 
odoriferous spices and aromatical drugs”; 
and he added, “to say a truth, there is no 
smell whatsoever that outgoeth vines when 
they be in their fresh and flowering time.” 
He would surely have written the same 
words had he stood on Niagara’s islands in 
one of his far-back Junes. Everywhere are 
wild grape-vines, draped in thick curtains or 
swung in wide loops, and they bloom a long 
time, for one species begins to open its flow- 
ers as another is setting its fruit. For many 
days this most dainty, individual, and be- 
witching of all odors meets us on every soft 
puff of wind, with such persistence that wher- 
ever it may meet us again in future years it 
will seem like a message from Niagara. 
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And the noise of Niagara? Alarming 
things have been said about it, but they are 
not true. It is a great and mighty noise, but 
it is not, as Hennepin thought, an “outra- 
geous noise.” It is not a roar. It does not 
drown the voice or stun the ear. Even at 
the actual foot of the falls it is not oppres- 
sive. It is much less rough than the sound 
of heavy surf—steadier, more homogeneous, 
less metallic, very deep and strong, yet mel- 
low and soft; soft, I mean, in its quality. As 
to the noise of the rapids, there is none more 
musical. It is neither rumbling nor sharp. 
It is clear, plangent, silvery. It is so like the 
voice of a steep brook— much nragnified, but 
not made coarser or more harsh—that, after 
we have known it, each liquid call from a 
forest hillside will seem, like the odor of 
grape-vines, a greeting from Niagara. It is 
an inspiriting, an exhilarating sound, like 
freshness, coolness, vitality itself made audi- 
ble. And yet it is a lulling sound. When we 
have looked out upon the American rapids 
for many days, it is hard to remember con- 
tented life amid motionless surroundings; 
and so, when we have slept beside them for 
many nights, it is hard to think of happy 
sleep in an empty silence. 

Still another kind of music is audible at 
Niagara. It must be listened for on quiet 
nights, but then it will be heard. It is like 


‘the voice of an orchestra so very far away 


that its notes are attenuated to an incredi- 
ble delicacy and are intermittently perceived, 
as though wafted upon variable zephyrs. It 
is the most subtile, the most mysterious 
music in the world. What is its origin? 
Why should we ask? Such fairy-like sounds 
ought not to be explained. Their appeal is 
to the imagination only. They are so faint, 
so far away, that they almost escape the ear, 
as the lunar bow and the fluted tints of the 
American Fall almost escape the eye. And 
yet we need not fear to lose them, for they 
are as real as the deep bass of the cataracts. 


WINTER WIND AND MOONLIGHT. 
BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


USK blue above; white, marble white, below; 
And woven shadows of the swaying trees, 
That roar and moan like far-off rising seas; 
Frail, huddled weeds, complaining here and there, 
Like ghosts above their graves; and everywhere 


The snow—the endless snow—and still the snow. 
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THE VIZIER OF THE TWO-HORNED ALEXANDER. 
BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
WITH PICTURES BY R. B. BIRCH. 
PART IV. 


THE story of El Khoudr, who now appears before us in the character of Mr. Crowder, was 
first told in the chronicles of Abou-djafar Mohammed Tabari. This historian was the first Mus- 
sulman to write a general history of the world. He was born in the year 244 of the Hejira 
(838-839 A. D.), and passed a great part of his life in Bagdad, where he studied and taught the- 
ology and jurisprudence. His chronicles embrace the history of the world, as he knew it, from 
the creation to the year 302 of the Hejira. 

Tabari tells us how E] Khoudr, then vizier to the great monarch, the Two-horned Alexander, 
while traveling with his royal master, accidentally drank of the spring of immortality of which 
the king was in search, and consequently continued to live through all the ages. 

This legend has without doubt given rise to all the stories of men who could not die, and Mr. 
S. Baring-Gould, in his “Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets,” states that after careful ex- 
amination he has come to the conclusion that the story of the Wandering Jew is based upon 
this very much older story of El] Khoudr. 

At the time at which E] Khoudr happened to quench his thirst in the remarkable manner 
above alluded to, he was fifty-three years of age, a fine, healthy, hearty-looking man, and this 
age he continued to maintain, although, as it was often desirable that he should appear to grow 
old as other people do, or else suffer punishment as a wizard or magician, it became his custom 
to allow his hair and beard to grow, so that his age might appear to advance. Then, when he 
had lived in one place as long as he thought it wise to do so, he would depart and reappear in 
some distant region, with his beard cut and his hair trimmed, ready to begin life again as a 
middle-aged man. In this way his periods of existence in any particular place generally covered 





the ordinary years of a generation. 


In these days and in this country Mr. Crowder begins to believe that it will be perfectly safe 
for him to announce, without fear of evil consequences, that he is a man who does not die. His 
confidence in our high civilization is a compliment to the age. 


“HY story makes me shudder,” said Mrs. 

4 Crowder. “I think thee was in great 
danger from both the man and the woman.” 

“Not much danger,” said he; “ for all I had 
to do was to withdraw, and there was an end 
to the matter. I have often and often been 
in greater danger than that. For instance, 
I was in the army of Xerxes, compelled to 
enter it simply because I happened to be in 
Persia. My sympathies were entirely with 
the Greeks. My age did not protect me at 
all. Everybody who in any way could be 
made useful was dragged into that army. It 
was known that I had a knowledge of en- 
gineering and surveying, and I was taken 
into the army to help build bridges and lay 
out camps. 

“Here it was that I saw the curious 
method of counting the soldiers which was 
adopted by the officers of Xerxes’s army. As 
you may have read, ten thousand men were 
collected on a plain and made to stand close 
together in a mass nearly circular in shape. 
Then a strong fence, with a wide gate to the 


west and another to the east, was built 
around them, and I was engaged in the con- 
structing and strengthening of this fence. 
When the fence was finished, the men were 
ordered to march out of the inclosure, and 
other soldiers marched in until it was again 
entirely filled. This process was repeated 
until the whole army had been in the inclo- 
sure. Thus they got rid of the labor of count- 
ing— measuring the army instead. of enumer- 
ating it. But the results were not accurate. 
I was greatly interested in the matter, and 
on three occasions I stood at the exit gate 
as the soldiers were coming out, and counted 
them, and the number never amounted to 
ten thousand. One counting showed less 
than seven thousand, —the men did not pack 
themselves together as closely as they were 
packed the first time,—so I am confident 
that Xerxes’s army was not so large as re- 
ported to be. , 

“I became so much interested in the 
operations and constitution of this great 
horde of soldiers, attendants, animals, ve- 
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hicles, and ships, that I went about looking 
at everything and getting all the information 
possible. In these days I would have been a 
war correspondent, and I did act somewhat 
in that capacity; for I told Herodotus a 
great many of the facts which he put into 
his history of this great campaign.” 

“Thee knew Herodotus?” his wife asked. 

“Oh, yes; I worked with him a long time, 
and gave him information which helped him 
very much in writing his histories; but it 
would have been of greater advantage to the 
world if he had adhered more closely to my 
statements. I told him what I discovered in 
regard to the enumeration of the army of 
Xerxes, but he wanted to make that army as 
big as he could, and he paid little attention 
to my remonstrances. 

“Herodotus was only four years old when 
Xerxes invaded Greece, and of course all his 
knowledge concerning that expedition was 
second-hand, and by the time he began to 
write his history of the campaign there were 
very few people living who knew anything 
personally about it. If he had not been a 
man so entirely wrapped up in his own work 
he would have wondered how any one of my 
apparent age could give him so much in the 
way of personal experience; but he seemed 
to have no suspicions, and, at any rate, asked 
no questions, and as I had a great desire 


that this remarkable historical event should‘ 


be fully recorded, I helped him as much as I 
could. 

“T had been assisting in the construction 
of the canal behind Mount Athos, which 
Xerxes made in order to afford a short cut 
for his vessels, and as I had frequently 
climbed into the various portions of the 
mountain in order to make surveys of the 
country below, I had obtained a pretty good 
knowledge of the neighborhood; and when 
disaster after disaster began to hurl them- 
selves upon this unfortunate multitude of 
invaders, I took measures for my safety. I 
did not want to go back to Persia, even if I 
could go there, which looked very doubtful 
after the battle of Salamis, and as I had 
come into the country with the Persians, it 
might have been unsafe to show myself with 
the Greeks; so, remembering what I had seen 
of the wild regions of Mount Athos, I made 
my way there, with the intention of dwelling 
in its rocky fastnesses until the country 
should become safe for the ordinary way- 
farer. As there was no opportunity of teach- 
ing school on that desolate mountain—” 

“And marrying one of thy scholars,” in- 
terpolated Mrs. Crowder. 
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“—J] became a sort of hermit. 

“But I did not spend my time after the 
usual fashion of the conventional hermit, 
who lives on water-cresses and reads great 
books with a skull to keep the pages open. 
I built myself a rude cabin under a great 
rock, and lived somewhat after the fashion 
of the other inhabitants of that wild region, 
mostly robbers and outlaws. As I had no- 
thing which any one would want to steal, I 
was not afraid of them, and I could occa- 
sionally be of a little service to them, 
especially in the way of rude medical atten- 
dance, for which they were willing to pay me 
by giving me now and then some food. 

“T had laid in a stock of writing-materials 
before I went up on the mountain, and I 
now went to work with great enthusiasm to 
set down what I knew of the expedition of 
Xerxes, and here it was that I made the 
notes which were afterward so useful to 
Herodotus. 

“When the country became quieter I went 
down into the plains, looked over the battle- 
fields, and obtained a great deal of informa- 
tion from the villagers and country people. 
I stayed here nearly two years, and had a 
pretty hard time of it; but when I went 
away I took with me a very valuable collec- 
tion of notes. 

“For many years I made no use of these 
notes; but being in Halicarnassus, I heard 
of Herodotus, who was described as a great 
scholar and traveler, and engaged in writ- 
ing history. To him I applied without loss 
of time, and I made a regular engagement, 
working several hours with him every day. 
For this he paid me weekly a sum equal 
to about two dollars and seventy-five cents 
of our present money; but it was enough 
to support me, and I was very glad to have 
the opportunity of sending some of my ex- 
periences and observations down into his- 
tory. It was at this time that the love of 
literary work began to arise within me, and 
in the next three or four centuries after the 
death of Herodotus I wrote a number of 
books on various subjects and under various 
names, and some of these, as I mentioned 
before, were destroyed with the Alexandrian 
Library. 

“Tt was in this period that I made the ac- 
quaintance of an editor—the first editor, in 
fact, of whom I know anything at all. I was 
in Rhodes, and there was a learned man 
there named Andronicus, who was engaged 
in editing the works of Aristotle. All the 
manuscripts and books which that great 
philosopher left behind him had been given 
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to a friend, or trustee, and had passed from 
this person into the possession of others, so 
that for about a hundred years the world 
knew nothing of them. Then they came into 
the hands of Andronicus, who undertook to 
edit them and get them into proper shape 
for publication. I went to Andronicus, and 
as soon as he found I was a person qualified 
for such work, he engaged me as his assis- 

















““HOW LIKE!’” 


tant editor. I held this position for several 
years, and two or three of the books of Aris- 
totle I transcribed entirely with my own 
hand, properly shaping sentences and para- 
graphs, and very often making the necessary 
divisions. From my experience with Andro- 
nicus, I am sure that none of the works of 
Aristotle were given to the world exactly as 
he wrote them, for we often found his manu- 


‘Script copies very rough and disjointed so 


far as literary construction is concerned, but 
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I will also say that we never interfered with 
his philosophical theories or his scientific 
statements and deductions.” 

“Tn all that time thee never married?” 
asked Mrs. Crowder. 

Crowder and I could not help laughing. 

“T did not say so,” said he, “but I will say 
that, with one exception, I do not remember 
any interesting matrimonial alliances which 
occurred during the period 
of my literary labors. I 
married a young woman of 
Rhodes, and gave her a very 
considerable establishment, 
which I was able to do, for 
Andronicus paid me much 
better than Herodotus had 
done; but she did not prove 
a very suitable helpmeet, 
and I believe she married 
me simply because I was in 
fairly good circumstances. 
She soon showed that she 
preferred a young man to 
an elderly student, the 
greater part of whose time 
was occupied with books and 
manuscripts, and we had not 
been married a year when 
she ran away with a young 
goldsmith, and disappeared 
from Rhodes, as I discov- 
ered, on a vessel bound for 
Rome. I resigned myself to 
my loss, and did not even 
try to obtain news of her. 
I was too much engrossed 
in my work to be interested 
in a runaway wife. 

“Tt was a little more than 
half a century after this that 
I was in Rome and sitting 
on the steps of one of the 
public buildings in the 
Forum. I was waiting to 
meet some one with whom 
I had business, and while I 
sat there an old woman 
stopped in front of me. She was evi- 
dently poor, wretchedly dressed; her scanty 
hair was gray, and her face was wrinkled 
and shrunken. I thought, of course, she was 
a beggar, and was about to give her some- 
thing, when she clasped her hands in front 
of her and exclaimed, ‘How like! How 
like! How like!’ ‘Like whom?’ said I. 
‘What are you talking about?’ ‘Like your 
father,’ she said, ‘like your father! You are 
so like him, you resemble him so much in 
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form and feature, in the way you sit, in 
everything, that you must be his son!’ ‘I 
have no doubt I am my father’s son,’ said I, 
‘and what do you know about him?’ ‘I 
married him,’ she said. ‘For nearly a year I 
was his wife, and then I foolishly ran away 
and left him. What became of him I know 
not, nor how long he lived, but he was a 
great deal older than I was, and must have 
passed away many years ago. But thou art 
his image. He had the same ruddy face, the 
same short white hair, the same broad 
shoulders, the same way of crossing his legs 
as he sat. He must have married soon after 
I left him. Tell me, whom did he marry? 
What was thy mother’s name?’ I gave her 
the name of my real mother, and she shook 
her head. ‘I never heard of her,’ she said. 
‘Did your father ever speak of me, a wife 
who ran away from him?’ ‘Yes; he has 
spoken of you—that is, if you are Zalia, the 
daughter of an oil-merchant of Rhodes?’ 

““T am that woman,’ she exclaimed, ‘I am 
that woman! And did he mourn my loss?’ 

““Not much, I think, not much.’ Then I 
became a little nervous, for if this old 
woman talked to me much longer I was 
afraid, in spite of the fact that I was an 
elderly man when she was a girl, that she 
would become convinced that I could not be 
the son of the man who had once been her 
husband, but must be that man himself. So 
I hastily excused myself on the plea of busi- 
ness, and after having given her some money 
I left her.” 

“And did thee never see her again?” his 
wife asked, almost with tears in her eyes. 

“No, I never saw her again,” said Mr. 
Crowder; “I was careful not to do that: but 
I did not neglect her; I caused good care to 
be taken of her until she died.” 

There was a slight pause here, and then 
Mrs. Crowder said: 

“Thee has known a great deal of poverty, 
and in nearly all thy stories thee is a poor 
man.” 

“There is good reason for that,” said Mr. 
Crowder; “ poor people frequently have more 
adventures, at least more interesting ones, 
than those who are in easy circumstances. 
Possession of money is apt to make life 
smoother and more commonplace; so, in se- 
lecting the most interesting events of my 
career to tell you, I naturally describe peri- 
ods of comparative poverty, and there were 
some periods in which I was in actual want 
of the necessaries of life. 

“But you must not suppose that I have 
always been poor. I have had my periods 
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of wealth, but, as I explained to you before, 
it was very difficult, on account of the fre- 
quent necessity of changing my place of 
residence, as well as my identity, to carry 
over my property from one set of conditions 
to another. However, I have often been 
able to do this, and at one time I was in 
comfortable circumstances for nearly two 
hundred years. But generally, when I found 
myself obliged to leave a place where I had 
been living, for fear of suspicion concerning 
my age, I had to leave everything behind me. 

“T will tell you a little story about one of 
my attempts to provide for the future. It 
was toward the end of the fifteenth century, 
about the time that Columbus set out on his 
first voyage of discovery,—and you would be 
surprised, considering the important results 
of his voyage, to know how little sensation 
it caused in Europe, —thatI devised ascheme 
by which I thought I might establish for 
myself a permanent fortune. I was then 
living in Geen and was carrying on the 
same business in which I am now engaged. 
I was a broker, a dealer in money and com- 
mercial paper. I was prosperous and well 
able to carry out the plan I had formed. 
This plan was a simple one. I would pur- 
chase jewels, things easily carried about or 
concealed, and which would be valuable in 
any country or any age; and with this idea 
in my mind I spent many years in collecting 
valuable stones and jewels, and confined 
myself generally to rings, for I wished to 
make the bulk of my treasures very small 
when compared with their value. 

“About the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury I went to Rome, and took my jewels 
with me. They were then a wonderfully fine 
collection of gems, some of them of great 
antiquity and value; for, in gradually gather- 
ing them together, the enthusiasm of the 
collector had possessed me, and I would 
travel far to possess myself of a valuable 
jewel of which I had heard. I remained in 
Rome as long-as I dared do so, and then 
prepared to set out for Egypt, which I had 
not visited for a long time, and where I ex- 
pected to find interesting though depressing 
changes. I concluded, naturally enough, that 
it would be dangerous for me to take my 
treasures with me, and I could conceive of 
no place where it would be better to leave 
them than in the Eternal City. Rome was 
central and comparatively easy of access 
from any part of the world, and, moreover, 
was less liable to changes than any other 
place; so I determined to leave my trea- 
sures in Rome, and to put them somewhere 
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where they were not likely to be disturbed 
by the march of improvement, by the deso- 
lations of war and conquest, or to become 
lost to me by the action of nature. I decided 
to bury them in the catacombs. With these 
ancient excavations I was familiar, and I 
believed that in their dark and mysterious 
recesses I could conceal my jewels, and that 
| could find them again when I wanted them. 
“| procured a 
small box made 
of thick bronze, 
and in this I put 
all my rings and 
gems, and with 
them I inclosed 
several sheets of 
parchment, on 
which I had writ- 
ten, with the fine 
ink the monks 
used in engross- 
ing their manu- 
scripts, a detailed 
description, and 
frequently a his- 
tory, of every one 
of these valuable 
objects. Having 
securely fastened 
up the box, I con- 
cealed it in my 
clothingand then 
made my way to 
the catacombs. 

“Tt was a dark 
and rainy even- 
ing, and as the 
entrances to the 
catacombs were 
not guarded in 
those days, it was 
not difficult for 
me to make my 
way unseen into 
their interior. 

“| had brought with me a tinder-box and 
several rushlights, and as soon as I felt se- 
cure from observation from the outside I 
struck a light and began my operations. 
Then, according to a plan I had previously 
made, I slowly walked along the solemn 
passageway which I had entered. 

“My plan of procedure was a very simple 
one, and I had purposely made it so in order 
that it might be more easily remembered. I 
was well acquainted with the position of the 
opening by which I had entered. For several 
days I had studied carefully its relation to 
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other points in the surrounding country. 
Starting from this opening, my plan was to 
proceed inward through the long corridor 
until I came to a transverse passage; to pass 
this until I reached another; to pass this 
also, and to go on until I came to a third; 
then I would turn to my left and proceed 
until I had passed two other transverse pas- 
sages and reached a third; then I would again 
turn to my left 
and count the 
open tombs on 
my left hand. 
When I reached 
the third tomb I 
wouldstop. Thus 
there would be 
a series of three 
threes, and it 
was scarcely pos- 
sible that I could 
forget that. 

“ Atthis period 
a great many of 
the tombs were 
open, having been 
despoiled even of 
the few bones 
they contained. 
The opening at 
which I stopped 
was quite a large 
one, and when | 
put my light in- 
side I found it was 
entirely empty. 

“Lighting an- 
other rush-can- 
dle, I stuck it in 
the bottom of the 
tomb, which was 
about four feet 
above the floor of 
the passage, and 
drawing my large 
dagger, I pro- 
ceeded to dig a hole in the left-hand corner 
nearest thefront. The earth was dry and free 
from stones, and I soon made a hole two feet 
deep, at the bottom of which I placed my 
box. Then I covered it up, pressing the earth 
firmly down into the hole. When this was 
entirely filled, I smoothed away the rest of 
the earth I had taken out, and when I fin- 
ished my work, the floor of the tomb did not 
look as if it had been disturbed. Then I 
went away, reached the passage three tombs 
from me, turned to the right, went on until 
I reached the third transverse passage, then 
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went on until I came to the entrance. It 
was raining heavily, but I was glad to get 
out into the storm.” 

“Now, please hurry on,” said Mrs. Crow- 
der. “When did thee get them again?” 

“ A great many things happened in Egypt,” 
said Mr. Crowder, “some pleasant and some 
unpleasant, and they kept me there a long 
time. After that I went to Constantinople, 
and subsequently resided in Greece and in 


Venice. I lived very comfortably during the ~ 


greater part of this period, and therefore 
there was no particular reason that I should 
go after my jewels. So it happened that, 
for one cause or another, I did not go back 
to Rome until early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and I need not assure you that almost 
the first place I visited was the cata- 
combs. 

“ After three hundred years of absence I 
found the entrance, but if I had not so well 
noted its position in relation to certain ruins 
and natural objects I should not have recog- 
nized it. It was not now a wide opening 
through which a man might walk; it was a 
little hole scarcely big enough for a fox to 
crawl through; in fact, I do not believe there 
would have been any opening there at all if 
it had not been for the small animals living 
in the catacombs, which had maintained this 
opening for the purpose of going in and out. 
It was broad daylight when I found this en- 
trance. Of course I did not attempt to do 
anything then, but in the night, when there 
was no moon, I came with a spade. I en- 
larged the hole, crawled through, and after 
a time found myself in the passageway, 
which was unobstructed.” 

“Now, hurry on,” said Mrs. Crowder. 

“T brought no rushlights with me this 
time,” said Mr. Crowder. “I had a good 
lantern, and I walked steadily on until I 
came to the third transverse passage; I 
turned to the left, counted three more pas- 
sages; I turned to the left, I walked on slowly, 
I examined the left-hand wall, and apparently 
there were no open tombs. This startled me, 
but I soon found that I had been mistaken. 
I saw some tombs which were not open, but 
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which had been opened and were now nearly 
filled with the dust of ages. I stopped before 
the first of these; then I went on and clearly 
made out the position of another; then | 
came to the third: that was really open, al- 
though the aperture was much smaller than 
it had been. It did not look as I remembered 
it, but without hesitation I took a trowel 
which I had brought with me, and began to 
dig in the nearest left-hand corner. 

“T dug and I dug until I had gone down 
more than two feet; then I dug on and on 
until, standing in the passage as I was, | 
could not reach down any deeper into the 
hole I had made. So I crawled into the 
tomb, crouched down on my breast, and dug 
down and down as far as I could reach. 

“Then,” said Mr. Crowder, looking at us 
as he spoke, “I found the box.” 

A great sigh of relief came from Mrs. 
Crowder. 

“I was so afraid,” said she—“I was co 
afraid it had sunk out of reach.” 

“No,” said he; “its weight had probably 
made it settle down, and then the dust of 
ages, as I remarked before, had accumulated 
over it. That sort of thing is going on in 
Rome all the time. But I found my box, 
and, after hours and hours of wandering, | 
got out of the catacombs.” 

“How was that?” we both asked. 

“T was so excited at the recovery of my 
treasures after the lapse of three centuries 
that when I turned into the first passage | 
forgot to count those which crossed it, and 
I got my mind so thoroughly mixed up in 
regard to this labyrinth that I don’t know 
when I would have found my way out if | 
had not heard a little animal—I don’t know 
what it was—scurrying away in front of 
me. I followed it, and eventually saw a 
little speck of light. That proved to be the 
hole through which I had come in.” 

“What did thee do with the jewels?” 
asked Mrs. Crowder. 

Her husband looked at his watch, then 
held it with the face toward her. 

She gave a cry of surprise, and we all 
went up-stairs to bed. 














































NEIGHBORS. 
BY CECILIA BEAUX. 


HEY light so near when I am still, 
A narrow aisle of air away; 
Now up, now out, they plume and trill, 
In mating-chase and quarrel-play. 


When I am still, I’m blest to share 
The joy of little, leaf-hid love, 
And hold my silence as a snare 
To lure a lyric from above. 





I’m free to count— they swing so near— 
The feathers in a ruffled crest; 

And envy takes me for the cheer 
The twig has in that warming breast. 
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HEROES OF PEACE. 
VOLUNTEER LIFE-SAVERS. 


‘BY GUSTAV KOBBE. 


eS many years before the United States 
life-saving service was established, the 
Massachusetts Humane Society maintained, 
along the coast of that State, houses of 
refuge for shipwrecked sailors, and stations 
equipped with life-saving apparatus, in 
charge of keepers, who, when the emergency 
arose, summoned volunteer crews. This vol- 
unteer life-saving service is still kept up, 
and is able not only often to render effective 
assistance to the regular government crews, 
but occasionally, also, to save life when the 
nearest United States life-saving station is 
too far from the scene of disaster for its 
crew to arrive in time. The rivalry between 
these two corps has been most generous. 
There have been no bickerings, no attempts 
of one to outwit the other, but a singleness 
of impulse to serve in the cause of human- 
ity. Naturally the gold and silver medals 
awarded by the United States government 
for heroism displayed in saving life have 
been more frequently bestowed upon mem- 
bers of the regular service, as this extends 
along our entire seaboard and lake coast, 
but the volunteer corps has had its share of 
honor. 

Captain Joshua James of Hull, Massa- 
chusetts, is the hero of this volunteer corps. 
In Jess than twenty-four hours he saved 
twenty-eight lives from four vessels, stranded 
during a heavy gale and snow-storm in Nan- 
tasket Roads. On the afternoon when the 
storm began, and it became apparent to him 
that there was danger of vessels in the 
roads dragging from their anchorage, he 
assembled a crew, and got the Humane 
Society’s boat and apparatus ready. Soon 
afterward his foresight was justified. A large 
schooner came ashore, and he was able to 
get her crew off with the breeches-buoy. 
The second vessel struck a rock too far out 
to be within range of the gun. At nine 
o’clock at night Captain James ordered the 
surf-boat launched, and, after a desperate 
pull, managed to heave a line aboard the 
vessel, by means of which her crew were 
hauled into the boat. On the way in a man 
was lost overboard, but was recovered. The 
boat was tossed about among the rocky 
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ledges, and so many oars were broken that , 
it became impossible to do more than keep 
the boat head on to shore, and allow it to be 
hurled in. At three o’clock the next morn- 
ing Captain James assembled a second crew 
and went to the aid of another vessel, and he 
made a fourth rescue during the forenoon. 
Captain James received the gold medal for 
his services on this occasion. His first crew 
was similarly honored, the members of the 
second receiving silver medals. 

This volunteer corps has had its tragedies. 
When the British brig Aquatic stranded off 
Cuttyhunk, Timothy Akin, Jr., with a volun- 
teer crew, launched the Humane Society’s 
boat and pulled out into the darkness and 
the storm. For a while signals from the 
wreck were kept up. Then they suddenly 
stopped. All night long almost the entire 
population of the island watched on shore 
for the boat’s return. But nothing was seen 
or heard of it or the crew until, at dawn, a 
man who had been watching a little apart 
from the rest ran up, and with pale face and 
trembling lips announced that he had dis- 
covered a body on the beach at the edge of 
the surf. The crowd followed him to the 
spot. When the ice and sand were washed 
off the dead man’s face, the body was found 
to be that of Captain Akin, the gallant 
leader of the volunteers. 

No detail of the catastrophe was known 
until the brig was reached by the United 
States life-saving crew, when the sole sur- 
vivor of the volunteer crew, J. H. Tilton, 
was found aboard. Curiously enough, he 
was the only one among the volunteers who 
had not known how to swim. The life-boat 
had got near enough to the brig to hail 
her, and was laying to, when a wave, comb- 
ing over a submerged rock near by, broke 
over the boat and capsized it. There was no 
outcry; in fact, not a word was spoken by 
any of the struggling men, except that Cap- 
tain Akin, knowing Tilton could not swim, 
called out to him to lay hold of an oar. Til- 
ton managed to scramble on to the bottom 
of the boat, which drifted near the brig. 
The body of one of the volunteers, Isaiah 
Tilton, was washed up on Gay Head, across 

























Vineyard Sound, almost at the threshold of 
the house in which he was born. 

But by far the greater number of medals 
for heroism displayed in saving life from 
drowning have been awarded to individuals— 
people from the most varied walks of life: 
men of high social position, Western Indians, 
a Southern negro, pleasure-seekers along the 
coast, a Japanese cabin steward, steamboat 
men, and officers and men of the United 
States army, navy, and revenue-cutter ser- 
vice. Every section of the country seems to 
have contributed its hero or heroes to the 
roll of honor. There are also heroines on 
that roll. A number of women hold silver 
medals, and two women the gold medal. 
Silver ntedals have also been awarded to 
mere boys and girls for displays of daring 
far beyond their years. Frederic Kernochan 
was a lad when he received a silver medal 
for saving a woman from drowning in the 
Navesink River, near Highlands, New Jersey; 
and Marie D. Parsons a girl of only ten years 
when she rescued a child at Fireplace, Long 
Island. Nor was Edith Morgan of Hamlin, 
Michigan, much beyond girlhood when she 
tried, with her father and brother, to row to 
a vessel capsized three miles out. Beaten 
back by the heavy waves, she aided in clear- 
ing away the logs and driftwood from the 
beach so as to make a track for the surf- 
boat. At a previous rescue she had stood 
for six hours in the snow, hauling at the 
life-line, in landing sailors from a wreck. 

Three women and a lad did excellent work 
at the rescue of the crew of the bark Martha 
P. Tucker, when the latter was wrecked near 
Point Lookout, Long Island, in August, 
1893. The bark had successfully weathered 
the gale that swept away so many lives and 
wrought such devastation along the sea 
islands of Georgia and South Carolina. But 
a second storm struck her about midnight 
of August 28, off Barnegat. Fearing that 
she would be blown on to the Jersey coast, 
her captain hauled her off to the eastward. 
But in a southeast gale such as was then 
raging, the Long Island coast is an equally 
terrible lee. In fact, under such condi- 
tions these two beaches are the Scylla and 
Charybdis of our Atlantic coast. Each is a 
hundred miles long; they lie almost at right 
angles to each other; and unless a vessel 
that has lost her power of working to wind- 
ward can by some miraculous chance make 
one of the narrow channels leading into 
New York Bay, she will find herself swept 
on to one or the other of these fatal lees. 
On the morning of the 29th, while the 
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bark was laboring in heavy seas, she was 
attacked by a squall so sudden and intense 
that her sheets parted and her sails were 
torn from the bolt-ropes. The sailors were 
aloft, casting off the tattered remnants, 
when a temporary lift showed a low beach 
backed by a range of sand-hills. The bark’s 
master, realizing that stranding was inevita- 
ble, called the men down from the yards, 
ordered the helm up, and beached her, head 
on. She had no sooner struck than the seas 
began tumbling in over the stern like a 
cataract. 

The Point Lookout crew was off duty at 
the time, and the station was in charge of 
the keeper, Andrew Rhodes. His daughter 
had visitors from New York—Mrs. Rene 
Southard, Mrs. Celia Raynor, and the lad 
Riley Raynor. The latter discovered the 
stranded vessel at about six o’clock in the 
morning, and at once reported the wreck to 
Keeper Rhodes. The latter summoned an 
Italian, Michel Alaniello, watchman at a 
near-by hotel, and the two men, with the boy, 
ran the beach apparatus cart out of the sta- 
tion. But the load proved too heavy, the 
wheels sinking so deep into the sand among 
the beach hills that the three were unable to 
move the cart. Their vain efforts were wit- 
nessed from the station by Miss Rhodes and 
her friends; and when it became apparent 
that what might prove a fatal obstacle to the 
rescue of the shipwrecked crew had been en- 
countered, the three women rushed out into 
the storm, and lifted with the men at the 
wheels. With their united efforts they were 
able to get the cart down to the harder 
beach; and the women, their clothing be- 
draggled and water-soaked, returned to pre- 
pare the station for the sailors, who, they 
knew, would, if saved, be brought ashore in 
a chilled and almost exhausted condition. 

The rescuing party was now joined by 
Keeper Van Wicklen of the Long Beach 
station, and a telephone lineman, J. Carter. 
They laid a rude platform of wreckage for 
the gun. The first shot fell true over the 
jib-boom, where the crew had sought refuge. 
When the line had been secured the women 
appeared again upon the scene, and aided in 
hauling the sailors ashore. The entire crew 
of eleven was saved, several directly through 
the efforts of the women, and all indirectly; 
and the women also did much toward making 
the sailors comfortable at the station. 

Miss Bertie O. Burr, a young woman of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, rescued twoof her friends 
from drowning, under most heroic circum- 
stances. She received the silver medal, and 
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undoubtedly would have received the gold 
one, were not the award of the latter limited 
by law to rescues from the perils of the sea 
and the Great Lakes. 

Miss Burr and several friends were bath- 
ing in the Blue River, below the town of 
Crete. Shortly after she entered the water, 
one of her friends was seen to throw up 
her hands suddenly and vanish beneath the 
surface. Miss Burr at once struck out for 
the spot. The girl had already sunk twice 
when Miss Burr, reaching her, buoyed her 
up, and began swimming with her toward 
shore. But the river, swollen by recent 
rains, was swift and deep, and when the 
young rescuer had nearly reached the bank, 
the current swept her and her burden out 
again, and both sank. On rising to the sur- 
face, Miss Burr, without relinquishing her 
helpless charge, again swam for the shore, 
succeeded at last in reaching it, and landed 
her companion in safety. Hardly had she 
gained a foothold when more cries for help 
went up. Another of the girls, unable to 
swim, had, in the excitement of the moment, 
taken a step too far into the stream and been 
swept into deep water. Hearing the alarm, 
Miss Burr, without a moment’s rest, bravely 
plunged again into the swollen river, reached 
the girl just as she was sinking for the third 
time, and saved her. Miss Burr had not 
wholly recovered from the effects of a re- 
cent illness, a circumstance which makes 
these rescues the more remarkable. 

Miss Edith Clarke of Oakland, California, 
while a pupil at the convent of Our Lady of 
the Sacred Heart at that place, saved a 
schoolmate who was drowning in Lake Cha- 
bot, swimming out to her, and supporting 
her with one arm, while she paddled with 
the other and trod water until help came 
from shore. 

The roll of government medal awards 
shows there is nothing which tends more 
to make the whole world kin than the heroic 
impulse. Two of the earliest awards were to 
men in wholly different stations of life, whose 
heroism, however, was called out by the same 
catastrophe. The capsize of William Gar- 
ner’s schooner-yacht, the Mohawk, in New 
York harbor, was a tragedy which American 
yachtsmen will never forget. Mr. Garner, 
unable to save his wife, remained in the 
cabin and was drowned with her. Several 
lives were saved in that disaster by J. 
Schuyler Crosby, a well-known New-Yorker, 
and Carl Fosberg, a seaman on the yacht, 
who dashed into the rapidly filling cabin at 
their own most deadly peril. 
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Three of the humbler heroes on the honor 
roll received their medals for rescues made 
in localities as far apart as Apia, Samoa, and 
Gray’s Harbor, Washington. When, during 
the hurricane at Apia, the Vandalia, her 
deck awash, was swept afoul of the Trenton, 
Lieutenant John S. Wilson was thrown from 
the rigging into the seething water. He 
managed to obtain a precarious hoid on the 
Jacob’s-ladder of the already tottering main- 
mast of the Vandalia. In this predicament 
he was seen by Fugi Hachitaro, the Japanese 
cabin steward of the Trenton, who, climbing 
over the Trenton’s stern on to the project- 
ing end of the Vandalia’s main-yard, made 
his way inboard, and assisting the injured 
officer to the yard, held him there until a 
line was thrown from the flagship. A few 
minutes later the mast snapped. At Gray’s 
Harbor two Indians of the Quinaiult Agency, 
Jonas and Sampson Johns, swam with a line 
through a heavy surf to a shipwrecked vessel, 
and were thus the means of saving her crew. 

The remnant of an Eastern tribe, the 
Indians at Gay Head, Martha’s Vineyard, 
rescued many of the survivors of the wreck 
of the City of Columbus on the Devil’s Bridge 
ledge. In that disaster the inrush of the sea 
was so sudden that many aboard the steamer 
were drowned in their cabins. Others per- 
ished of cold in the rigging. The Indians 
in the surf-boat labored among heavy seas 
from ten in the morning until three in the 
afternoon. Those whom they had rescued 
they had conveyed to the revenue cutter 
Dexter, which was anchored in a position of 
great danger near the wreck. There was 
much wreckage thrashing about thestranded 
steamer, and this, with the constant break- 
ing away of the upper works and the force 
of the receding waves from the ledge, made 
it impossible for any boat to get near enough 
for those in the rigging to be taken directly 
into it. They were obliged to jump, and 
many were injured by the wreckage, or so 
badly disabled that they were drowned be- 
fore they could reach the boat. 

At three o’clock two men still remained in 
the rigging. To all appearances they were 
dead, for neither had been seen to move for 
a long time. The Indians were exhausted, 
and to get these men off it would be neces- 
sary to board the wreck. In this emergency 
Lieutenant Rhodes of the Dexter offered 
to make an attempt to reach the men in the 
rigging, if he could obtain a trusty person to 
steer and manage the boat. First Lieutenant 
W. D. Roath volunteered for this duty. When 
near the wreck, Lieutenant Rhodes secured 
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a line about his person and plunged into the 
debris. But the wreckage obstructed his 
course; he was injured, and it became neces- 
sary to haul him back. Undaunted by this 
failure, he made another attempt an hour 
later, and succeeded in reaching the rigging. 
To extricate the two bodies the ratlines had 
to be cut. The fact that these two men were 
dead made the attempts at rescue the more 
heroic. To all appearances they were already 
dead when Lieutenant Rhodes plunged for 
the first time into the wreckage; but he twice 
risked his life on the slight chance that they 
might not yet quite have perished in the 
piercing cold. 

The rescue of Miss Carrie Maffitt by Rich- 
ard F. Warren, near Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, has a double touch of the heroic, owing 
to the bravery displayed by Miss Maffitt her- 
self. She had been carried out two hundred 
yards, and was about giving up when Mr. 
Warren reached her. He encouraged her, 
and having told her to cling to his shoulders, 
began swimming in with her. After he had 
swum in part of the way, his strength began 
to give out, and his strokes became more 
labored. Noticing this, the brave girl said: 
“If you don’t think we can reach shore, I ’ll 
let go. There ’s no reason why both of us 
should perish.” Mr. Warren, however, de- 
clined to abandon her. “Put one hand on my 
shoulder, and try to swim with the other,” 
he said. She did as he told her, and in this 
way he was able to carry her safely ashore. 

One day, while bathing off Long Branch, 
Richard Stockton of Trenton, New Jersey, 
found himself suddenly caught in a sea- 
puss. He managed to extricate himself, 
and reached shore cnly after a most violent 
struggle for his life. Just after he had 
saved himself he heard an outcry from the 
water. Turning, he saw another man being 
drawn under by the treacherous eddy. Ina 
moment Mr. Stockton, forgetful of the 
danger through which he himself had just 
passed, was in the water again, swimming to 
the drowning man’s rescue. The latter 
grabbed him by the throat, and he was 
obliged to beat him off before he could seize 
him and swim toward shore. Even then the 
man whom he was trying to rescue held on 
to him with such a grip that his arm was 
lame for a long time afterward. Fortunately 
he was able to reach a life-line formed by a 
number of men who had locked hands and 
who drew him and his burden ashore. 

Cheney R. Prouty of Indianola, Texas, 
received not only the gold medal of our 
government, but also that of the British 


Royal Humane Society, for a most cool and 
deliberate act of courage. A pleasure-boat 
in which he and three other men were sailing 
capsized. This happened late in the after- 
noon. All clung to the boat until eleven 
o’clock at night, when it became apparent 
that the craft, unless lightened, would not 
remain afloat much longer. Mr. Prouty at 
once volunteered to let go his hold, and bid- 
ding his companions keep up their courage, 
he struck out into the dark night. He was 
four hours in the water before reaching the 
unlighted shore. But, in spite of his own 
condition, he made his way eight miles to the 
nearest settlement, secured help, and at once 
started to the rescue of his friends, whom he 
was thus able to save. 

James Larson, a boatman on North Bay, 
Wisconsin, in effecting the rescue which won 
him the gold medal, displayed not only ex- 
traordinary heroism, but also a dogged de- 
termination in the face of such continuous 
discouragement as would have deterred many 
a man, however brave, from attempting the 
rescue at all. During a heavy gale and snow- 
storm a number of vessels dragged anchor 
and were wrecked. The crews of all the 
vessels save one managed to reach shore. 
This one had been obliged to anchor near 
the mouth of the bay, as there was already 
so much shipping in the safer anchorages. 
Larson’s own boat had been smashed against 
the rocks early in the storm, which was one 
of almost unprecedented severity. When he 
heard the shipwrecked crew’s cries for help 
through the darkness, he tried to fire a line 
to the vessel with a shot-gun; but the gale 
made sport of the attempt. He then en- 
deavored to make up a crew from among the 
sailors who had come ashore; but they re- 
fused, and also declined to lend him a boat, 
for fear it might be lost. The only boat ob- 
tainable was a very small one, and before he 
was allowed the use even of that, he was 
obliged to deposit its value with the owner. 
He called again for a volunteer, but no one 
dared to face the gale with him. Unaided, 
he then made seven trips between the shore 
and the wreck, bringing back a sailor each 
time, until, by midnight, he had saved the 
whole crew. Each trip was fraught with 
peril, and the boat was swamped five times; 
but though he was a poor man, and had 
risked his life and his scant means, he de- 
clined the purse which the grateful sailors 
made up for him. 

Two workmen of Mackinac Island, Michi- 
gan, Frank Lasley and Nicholas Shomin, 
rescued a sergeant and two soldiers of the 
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Nineteenth United States Infantry from a 
boat which had capsized during a gale in 
Mackinac Strait. On hearing of the acci- 
dent, Lasley and Shomin broke into a shed 
to obtain a boat which, though very light 
and “cranky,” they knew to be the only one 
in the vicinity. The shed was on top of a 
bluff one hundred and fifty feet high, and so 
steep as to make the descent dangerous even 
for an unencumbered man; but with wonder- 
ful skill and persistence they managed to 
get the boat to the water’s edge, a feat which 
was not the least noteworthy part of their 
rescue work that afternoon. 

Losing no time, the two men launched the 
boat. The capsized craft was water-logged, 
and only about three feet of the forward 
part remained above water. Lasley and 
Shomin could not see it, and were obliged 
to shape their course by signals from shore. 
When they reached the men, who had been 
clinging for an hour to that narrow, wave- 
washed margin between them and death, 
they found that the rescue would be ex- 
tremely difficult. Their own boat was a mere 
shell; the soldiers averaged one hundred and 
ninety pounds in weight, and were too be- 
numbed to assist to any material extent in 
their own rescue; so that there was great 
danger that the boat would capsize and they 
themselves be lost. : 

They decided to rescue the sergeant first, 
as he seemed in the most imminent peril. 
Bringing the stern of their frail craft bear- 
ing toward the capsized boat, they themselves 
went into the bow to equalize the strain, while 
the sergeant endeavored to climb in over the 
end. At last it became necessary for one of 
the rescuers to venture back and get him 
inboard. Finally the two soldiers were also 
safely stowed in the boat. No one ashore 
expected that this light craft would be able, 
with its human load, to reach the beach 
again, and it was freely predicted that the 
boat would capsize, and five men instead of 
three be drowned; but Lasley and Shomin 
proved themselves as skilful as they were 
brave. 

Frank D. Ring of Chicago seems to come 
East for the sole purpose of jumping into 
the North River, almost as soon as he has 
left the train, and saving life in circum- 
stances of such danger to himself that, as a 
matter of course, he holds the gold medal. 
On one occasion, as the ferry-boat on which 
Mr. Ring was a passenger approached the 
New York slip, a child fell overboard. Mr. 
Ring at once plunged from the boat and 
saved her, in spite of the swift tide and the 
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fact that he was wounded in the head by 
one of the piles of the dock. Before a year 
had elapsed after this rescue, Mr. Ring, 
while walking from a train at Jersey City to 
the ferry-boat, heard cries for help from the 
water beyond the end of the pier. He was 
told that an old man had fallen into the 
river. Waiting only to rid himself of his 
coat and shoes, he ran out on the pier, 
sprang from it, and struck out in the direc- 
tion from which the cries seemed to come. 
The night was dark and rainy, and after Mr. 
Ring reached the man he had to support him 
for nearly half an hour before he got him to 
the pier. The man was unconscious when 
rescued, and Mr. Ring had him taken to 
the baggage-room, and directed the efforts 
to resuscitate him, which were finally suc- 
cessful. 

It was, I think, London “Punch” that 
once published a drawing in which a man 
declines going to the rescue of a drowning 
person because there is no one present 
formally to introduce them. Rescue from 
the perils of the sea has not yet been con- 
verted into a social function—though, con- 
sidering the tendency of the age, there is 
no knowing when it may be, and when all 
bathing-suits will be provided with little 
pockets for card-cases, so that, when the 
would-be rescuer reaches the person who is 
drowning, they may exchange cards, and 
decide whether it would affect the social 
standing of either to rescue or be rescued. 
At present the roll of government medal 
awards, with its list of men and women in all 
stations of life, remains the Elite Directory 
of Heroism. With what kaleidoscopic rapid- 
ity it shifts you from the Atlantic to the 
Lakes, from the Lakes to the Pacific, from 
the high sea to inland rivers!—and through 
what a variety of occupations! No position 
in life seems too humble to breed its heroes, 
or too high to extinguish that broad human 
sympathy which responds at once to the cry 
for help. 

When the United States steamship Huron 
is pounding to pieces on the North Carolina 
sands, a seaman, Antoine Williams, joins an 
officer, Ensign Lucien Young, in the des- 
perate attempt to carry a life-line ashore 
through the surf. Ensign Lovell K. Reyn- 
olds wins three medals for a rescue on the 
high sea; but the Japanese cabin steward 
Fugi Hachitaro also has his gallantly won 
decoration. A man falls from a ferry-boat 
in midstream, of a dark night, in New York 
harbor. Lieutenant Godfrey H. Macdonald, 
First United States Cavalry, plunges in after 























tion is crossing Frenchman’s Creek, Montana. 
The trample of hoofs, the grinding of wheels, 
wear away the ford. A soldier is suddenly 
seen struggling in the swollen stream. Mor- 
ris Dowd, a private, dashes in, saves him, 
then dashes in again and saves his horse. 
Michael J. Bradford and his Volunteer Life- 
Saving Corps at Atlantic City have many 
rescues to their credit. William Devan, John 
Gillooly, and John Tully, boatmen at the 
Falls of the Ohio, near Louisville, Kentucky, 
have saved forty-five lives. Flames suddenly 
burst out upon the steamboat Seawanahka, 
in the East River. Through the scorching 
heat Captain Charles P. Smith stands by his 
wheel, and runs the vessel ashore in time to 
save nearly all the many people aboard her. 
He himself dies as a result of the injuries 
sustained that day, before receiving the gold 
medal awarded him for so heroically facing 
the most horrible of deaths. John H. Rapp 
wears a medal given for saving, at various 
times, some thirty persons by plunging from 
the wharves of New York to their aid, and 
rescuing them in circumstances perhaps 
not as picturesque, but as heroic, as any I 
have related. 

Among the very latest awards of medals 
was that received by Peter Dodge, a colored 
man, who participated in a rescue with Dr. 
Joseph B. Graham, quarantine officer at 
Savannah, Georgia. These two men went 
to the rescue of a shipwrecked crew when 
no others would venture. Dodge was Dr. 
Graham’s boatman. Dr. Graham told him 
that the danger he was about to face was 
beyond the scope of the service for which 
he had been engaged, and that he was under 
no obligation to go. Whereupon Dodge re- 
plied: “If you go, I will go too, sir; and 
with God’s help we ’Il get there.” 

Another of the later medal awards went 
to a Savannah man, Captain W. G. Lee, who 
began saving life when he was a deck-hand, 
and continues doing so now that he is mas- 
ter of a steamer. His eight rescues have all 
been most daring. One of his typical feats 
of heroism was the rescue of a fourteen- 
year-old girl and her brother, who, at about 
half-past ten at night, fell from an excursion 
steamer in Tybee Roads. Lee did not learn 
of the boy’s danger until he had swum to the 
gangway with the girl and been hauled 
aboard. He at once plunged back again. It 
was intensely dark, and only a break in the 
brimming of the sea told him where the 
child was. Reaching the little fellow just 
as he was sinking, he grasped him, swam 
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him and saves him. General Miles’s expedi- with him back to the steamer, and restored 
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him to his almost distracted mother. 

Acts of heroism which are remembered 
and fittingly recognized nearly thirty years 
after they are performed must be above 
the average even of the heroic. Far back 
in 1856, Thomas Sampson, a government 
secret agent in New York, saved three boys 
from drowning off Fort Hamilton. The boys, 
who had been playing on a raft, had ven- 
tured too far from shore, and, when their 
cries for help were heard, had drifted out 
into the bay. Sampson swam out three times 
to the raft, each time bringing a boy back 
to shore. The boy that had been left to the 
last was almost hysterical when Sampson 
reached him, and clutched his rescuer so 
tightly by the throat that the latter had to 
break his hold. On reaching shore the boy 
swooned away, and Sampson himself was 
almost unconscious. Two years later he 
saved two boys from drowning in Hell Gate, 
whose currents and eddies were far more 
treacherous then than now. The govern- 
ment life-saving medals were not authorized 
until 1874. In 1883 the gold medal was 
awarded Sampson by special act of Con- 
gress. 

But to me the most picturesque figure 
among those who have been honored for im- 
periling their lives to save the lives of others 
is Mrs. Martha White of Copalis, State of 
Washington. She is the only woman, ex- 
cept Ida Lewis Wilson, who holds the gold 
medal, and the only woman in no way con- 
nected with the government service who 
holds it. The act of heroism for which Mrs. 
White was honored was only the most con- 
spicuous in a number of rescues in which she 
had taken part. 

Mrs. White lives upon a remote and lonely 
beach. For many years past, when storms 
have broken over the coast, she and her 
husband have patrolled the beach, and have 
ministered to the wants of many a cast- 
away, besides aiding in rescuing shipwrecked 
sailors. The rescue for which she received 
the gold medal was an achievement of which 
any man might have been proud; in a woman 
it showed peerless courage. 

During one of those winter storms which 
rage over North Beach (some fifteen miles 
distant from Gray’s Harbor, where the two 
Indians I have spoken of carried a line 
out to a stranded vessel) the British bark 
Ferndale struck some two hundred and fifty 
yardsfromshore. Thecry,“ Ashipashore!” 
aroused the White household. It was half- 
past three in the morning, but in that raging 
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storm the hour made little difference. Has- 
tily dressing, seizing a field-glass and a mus- 
ket and a white cloth to use for signaling, 
Mrs. White hurried, with her husband, to the 
scene of the disaster. Through the storm- 
drift she could, with the aid of the glass, 
make out a number of sailors in the rigging, 
while the sea made a clean breach over the 
vessel. 

Mrs. White waved the cloth, hoping the 
sailors would see it and take courage; but 
the weather was too thick. She then fired 
the musket several times; but the flashes 
were evidently not seen, and the tumult 
drowned the report. Not knowing how long 
in that bitter storm the sailors might be able 
to maintain their hold on the rigging, Mr. 
White proceeded up the beach to keep a 
lookout for any one that might be washed 
up in that direction, while Mrs. White re- 
mained near the wreck, waving the cloth, 
and ever and anon discharging the musket. 
Suddenly she discovered a man in the 
breakers. Dropping cloth and musket, she 
dashed into the surf, drew him up on the 
beach, and aided him to her home. Return- 
ing at once, she saw another sailor uncon- 
scious and being tossed about in the surf. 
Plunging in, she seized him, skilfully floated 
him ashore, and by rubbing his limbs revived 
him sufficiently to enable him, with her aid, 
to reach her house. : 

She hastened back again to the beach. 
Far out in the breakers was a sailor strug- 
gling in vain to make headway, and evi- 
dently on the verge of exhaustion. She was 
wholly alone on that part of the beach—not 
a person to go to her aid should she fail. 
But no thought of self seems to have entered 
her mind. Throwing off part of her wet and 
heavy clothing, she dashed into the surf. 
Just before she reached the man a heavy 
breaker overwhelmed her. Recovering her- 
self, she seized him and brought him safely 
ashore. Once beyond the line of the surf, 
she fell exhausted upon the beach, where she 
was found and borne to her house, with the 
still unconscious castaway. Therescued men 
admitted that, but for Mrs. White’s aid, they 
would have perished. 

When, in February, 1897, the North At- 
lantic Squadron was proceeding to Charles- 
ton for manceuvers, it was caught in a cyclone 
off Hatteras. Among the marines on the 
battle-ship Maine was Axel Nelson, a large, 
powerful Swede. He had been in the corps 
less than two years. Already as a recruit he 
had attracted notice by his strict attention 
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to duty. He “had his drill” in a month, and 
was so soldierly that he was urged by officers 
of the corps to take the course for non-com- 
missioned officers. Within less than a year 
from his enlistment he wasan acting corporal. 
Being as good-natured as he was serious, 
he was subjected to considerable guying. 
He said nothing; but one day he took two 
men who were guying him: by the nape of 
the neck and bumped their heads together. 
From that time on they said nothing. 

In the cyclone a man was washed over- 
board from the Maine. Nelson saw him 
swept over, and immediately sprang into the 
sea after him. Both were lost. When the 
news reached the New York navy-yard, an 
officer under whom Nelson had served said: 
“That was just like Nelson. He did n’t 
stop to think of danger. He just saw a man 
washed overboard, and went after him.” 

In almost all these cases the people who 
were rescued were wholly unknown to those 
who saved them. No ties of blood, or even 
friendship, inspired these rescuers. They 
acted simply under the impulse of personal 
courage. For a father or a mother to risk 
his or her own life to save the life of a child 
may be a sublime exhibition of the duty 
which blood owes to blood,—a duty which, 
if not done, would expose whoever failed in 
it to the scorn of mankind,— but it is not the 
highest heroism. To plunge, however, into 
the dark waters, with nothing but a cry for 
help to guide you, to launch a boat upon a sea 
that threatens to overwhelm you, knowing 
not who clings to that tottering aery in the 
rigging of the doomed ship but vaguely dis- 
cernible through the storm, expecting no 
reward save the consciousness that you have 
done the duty that manhood owes to itself — 
that is true heroism. 

Would I could add to this record those 
unknown heroes—“ greater than those who 
are known ”— whose heroism lacks a human 
reward because they not only risked but lost 
their lives in the endeavor to save others. 
Would there were a roll of the unhonored 
and unsung! The medal list is a long one, 
but the roll of the perished longer. Occa- 
sionally a memorial like the Brokaw Field at 
Princeton, which commemorates the heroism 
of Frederick Brokaw, the Princeton student 
who gave his life to save two servants from 
drowning, reminds us of one or another of 
these sacrifices. But far more frequently a 
grave in an unfrequented churchyard, or a 
proud pang in a woman’s heart, is the only 
memorial of the “unknown hero.” 
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I 


ENEATH the burning, brazen sky, 
The yellowed tepees stand; 
Not far away a singing river 
Sets through the sand. 
Within the shadow of a lofty willow 
The tired ponies keep; 
The wild land, misted white with sunshine, 
Lies wrapped in sleep. 
























Il. 


From out a clump of cool green hazel 
A low wail floats, 

in endless repetition of a wooer’s 
Melancholy notes; 

So sad, so sweet, so elemental, 
All lovers’ pain 

Seems borne upon its sobbing cadence — 
The love-song of the plain. : 

From frenzied cry forever falling ' 
To the winds’ wild moan, 

It seems the voice of anguish calling, 
“ Alone! alone!” 


Ill. 


Wrought from the winds forever moaning 
On the plain, 
Caught from the agonies of woman 
In maternal pain, 
It holds within its simple measure 
All death of joy, 
Breathed though it be by smiling maiden 
Or lithe brown boy. 
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“PROM OUT A CLUMP OF COOL GREEN HAZEL.” 
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iV. 







This magic dwells within the cadence 
And short refrain: 

It helps the exiled people of the mountain 
Endure the plain; 

For when at night the stars, aglitter, 
Defy the moon, 

The maiden listens, leans to seek her lover 

Where the waters croon. 










V. 


Flute on, O lithe and tuneful Utah, 
Pipe from the shade; 

There are no other joys secure to either 
Man or maid. 

Soon you shall know the tribal sorrow, 
Untouched of mirth, 

For on you lies the white man’s gory 

Greed of earth. 














VI. 


Strange that to me that burning desert 
Seems so dear! 
Its flaming sky and lonely mesa, 
Flat and drear, j 
Call me, call me as the flute of Aglar 
Calls his mate— 
This wild, sad, sunny, brazen country, 
Hot as hate. 


VI. 





Again the glittering sky uplifts star-blazing, 
Again the stream 

From out the far-off snowy mountains 
Sings through my dream; 

And on the air I hear the flute-voice calling, 
The lovers croon, 

And see the listening, longing maiden j 

Lit by the moon. 
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THE METHOD OF PACKING A MULE. 


I EW probably know that the United States 
possesses, near Cheyenne in Wyoming, a 
practical school for the instruction of that 
much-abused but indispensable animal, the 
government mule. This higher education is 
not for the ordinary draft-animal, but is con- 
fined to such individuals as have been se- 
lected for the loftier service of packing. 

Pack-mules have been used in all our 
Indian wars. Generals Crook and Miles used 
them constantly in their campaigns in Ari- 
zona, and General Brooke employed them at 
Pine Ridge in 1890. 

The feature about a mule that makes him 
available for packing is the fact that he be- 
comes what the packers call “struck on” a 
horse. That is, mules, when once infected 
with this strange infatuation, will follow a 
horse wherever he goes, never stray far away 
from him, crowd about him, try to rub him 





with their noses, and display other symptoms 
of affection. This fact makes it possible to 
conduct a pack-train. The horse has a bell 
strapped to his neck, and is called the bell- 
horse. The cook of the outfit leads him on 
the march, and the packs require no driving. 
They vie with one another in keeping close 
to their beloved bell. 

It is not all plain sailing for the packers, 
however, as they have to keep incessant 
watch over the mules, for loads are con- 
stantly getting loose and must be readjusted. 
Occasionally, after going over a steep hill or 
through a bog, the whole train will have to 
be “worked,” that is, virtually repacked. 

Packing is an exact science. Weights 
must be adjusted so as to ride well up on the 
back, in order not to compress the lungs of 
the animal when he is cinched. They must 
be balanced by raising one side or lowering 
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the other. The load must be fastened so 
that no amount of jerking or rubbing will 
detach it, and at the same time it must be 
so tied that it can be released in an instant 
when camp is made. 

The organization at Cheyenne consisted 
of two pack-trains, or rather the nucleus 
for the formation of two trains, should they 
be required for actual service. A pack-train 
should consist of a pack-master, or cargador, 
a cook, and nine packers, who handle one bell- 
horse and sixty mules. Deducting the ani- 
mals for riding and the reserve which is 
always liable to be necessary, as the packers 
ride farther and harder than the pack-mules 
travel, the available train for cargoes 
amounts to about forty-five mules. 

For the two trains at Cheyenne there were 
a chief packer and the full quota of officers 
for each train; but only ninety-three mules 
were kept there, and eight ordinary packers. 
In an emergency more mules could be added, 
and, with the assistance of the skilled pack- 
ers, the additional men necessary could 
quickly be broken in. 

This pack-train was given a daily drill and 
was always in the highest state of efficiency. 
Besides the drills a regular march of two 
or three weeks during the summer, subject 
to all the conditions of actual service, was 
required. 

No tactics are prescribed in print for 
packing a mule, but the packers have fallen 
into a rigmarole that is rather curious to 
listen to. The cargador, who is responsible 
for the proper packing of the loads, and a 
packer stand on opposite sides of the mule, 
whose eyes are covered with a leather blinder, 
as he will ordinarily neither start nor kick 
when prevented from seeing. The orders 
and replies are something like this, depend- 
ing upon the conversational talent and the 
exuberant fancy of the participants. 

CARGADOR. Rope; throw it pretty, now. 
(Receives and returns rope.) 

PACKER. Got her. 

CaRGADOR. Good shot. Tied. 

PACKER. All right? 

CARGADOR. Bet your life. Go it when 
you ’re mad [ready]. (Both take in slack of 
ropes.) 

PACKER. Lots of rope. 

CARGADOR. Come down. (Pulling on rope.) 
PACKER. Good. 

CARGADOR. Come down. 

PACKER. Right. 

CARGADOR. No rope. 

PACKER. Tie her loose. 

While this rather bewildering conversa- 
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tion is going on, the diamond hitch is being 
adjusted, ropes are flying about, and the 
poor mule is being cinched within an inch of 
his life. The rapidity with which two good 
packers would adjust the loads on a pack- 
mule was always astonishing to me. The 
diamond hitch is a mystery in itself to ten- 
derfeet. The ropes whirl about apparently 
in the most inextricable confusion, the pack- 
ers “come down” on them with all their 
weight, a loose knot is tied, and the mule 
can roll down a hill without freeing himself 
from his pack. Two expert packers will pack 
a mule, when everything is ready, in about 
one minute. 

Mr. Thomas Moore, the chief packer, was a 
gentleman of great experience and wonder- 
ful resources, who had, notwithstanding his 
rough life, found time to read a great deal 
and keep up with the times. He invented 
various appliances connected with packing, 
planned the best army-wagon that has 
yet been devised, and was the patentee of a 
double boxing for wagon-wheels that has a 
promising future. When General Flagler, 
afterward chief of ordnance in the United 
States army, was engaged in getting up at 
Rock Island Arsenal the admirable packing 
outfit for the Hotchkiss mountain gun used 
throughout the army, he sent for Mr. Moore 


and was materially assisted by him.? 


I once asked Mr. Moore what he consid- 
ered the most difficult thing he had ever had 
to pack. After some thought he said that 
he believed that “about the most unhandy 
thing he had ever tackled” was a millstone 
weighing eleven hundred and fifty pounds. 
Now, the ordinary load for a mule is about 
three hundred pounds, so here was evidently 
an opportunity for mind to triumph over 
matter. 

Mr. Moore overcame the difficulty in this 
wise: He got out two stout hickory poles 
about thirty feet long, and supported the 
ends on either side of two of his strongest 
mules. The stone was placed on these poles 
and lashed securely, but in such a way that 
it could be made to slide along the poles. 
On level ground, of course, the stone would 
be kept at the middle point of the poles. In 
going up a hill the rear mule would evidently 
have more than his share of the load, so the 
stone was moved up toward the foremost 
mule, while in going downhill the reverse 


1 The above was written in 1894. I regret to state 
that Mr. Moore died about two years ago, but his work 
survives, and some of his pupils performed splendid 
service on the road from Daiquiri to Santiago, last sum- 
mer. J.C. A. 
































would obtain, and the stone was moved nearer 
the rear mule. It was, of course, a very heavy 
load, but they carried it through without a 
sore back. Great ingenuity has been dis- 
played in packing mill machinery, though the 
pieces are seldom so heavy as this millstone. 
A wire rope would sometimes take ten or 
twenty mules, coils of two hundred pounds 
being packed on each animal, with a slack of 
fifteen or twenty feet between. 

The mules of the Cheyenne train are 
taught to form line in front of their apare- 
jos, or pack-saddles, with almost as much 
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made, but others are grotesque in the ex- 
treme. The embroidery is generally what 
the ladies would call appliqué, and in colors. 
The packers assert that some of the mules 
know their own coronas and always take their 
proper places in the line, but this I am in- 
clined to doubt. 

The value of a thoroughly organized pack- 
train has always been fully appreciated by 
the general officers who have commanded 
the Department of the Platte. So much of 
the country in Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, and 
South Dakota is inaccessible to a wagon- 





HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED By CHARLES STATE. 


ELK “MILLING.” 


regularity and promptness as a company of 
soldiers. The bell-horses of the two trains 
are stationed at the ends, and the mules 
fall in between. The aparejos are set up 
generally in a straight line, with the blankets 
and coronas on them. The corona is a pad 
of felt or blanket that is placed next to the 
animal’s back. Then come the blankets, and 
on them the aparejo. Each mule has his own 
corona, and to distinguish them they are 
embroidered with particular designs. 

As far as possible the name of the mule 
furnishes the design. For instance, Polly 
has a parrot, Sullivan a pair of prize-fight- 
ers, Minnie some minnows, Nibsy a fish, 
Buck, Cub, Fly, etc., their appropriate pic- 
tures. Some of these designs are very well 





train that the packs have frequently been 
called upon. The late General Crook gave 
the pack-train great attention, and often 
made practical work for it in time of peace 
by using it in hunting big game. His won- 
derful success in Indian warfare was probably 
due more to the knowledge of the country 
and of the various tribes obtained on these 
extended hunting expeditions than to any- 
thing else. The Indians have the greatest 
respect for a good hunter, and the Gray Fox, 
as General Crook was called, had their im- 
plicit confidence until his death. 

When General Brooke was in command 
of the department, he gave great attention 
to his pack-train. He has seen its necessity 
in every part of the West, for his knowledge 
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of the plains and mountains goes back be- 
yond the Civil War, in which he won the 
two stars of a major-general at the age of 
twenty-five. In the campaign of 1890 and 
1891 the importance of the packs was fur- 
ther impressed upon him in the Bad Lands, 
near Pine Ridge, and he always gave the 
pack-train a thorough overhauling when he 


The hunt of 1893 was in the Sierra Madre 
and Park Range mountains of southern 
Wyoming. We left our comfortable car at 
old Fort Steele, once a well-built military 
post on the Union Pacific Railroad at the 
crossing of the North Platte, but since 
abandoned and looking more cheerless than 
the catacombs. Our course was south, 
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HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED By S&S. G. PUTNAM. 


HOW BAT SHOOTS. 


visited the post, Fort D. A. Russell, of which 
Cheyenne Depot is a part. 

The general is also a Nimrod of no small 
fame, and it was his custom annually to test 
the efficiency of his train by taking it on 
a hunt in the mountains. It is astonishing 
what a difference a few days of actual field- 
work under the immediate supervision of the 
general make. Camp is pitched as if by 
magic, the loads of the mules seem to fall 
off at their proper places without the slight- 
est friction, the fires are going and water 
boiling, mules are cared for, supper is eaten, 
and the packers are singing “After the 
Ball” before green hands could have put up 
a tent. 


and our first march to Saratoga, twenty- 
eight miles, was rather a long one for a 
starter. We got into camp, however, in good 
shape, just in time to escape a little flurry of 
snow. 

On the third day, as we journeyed south- 
ward, we crossed a vast plain which pos- 
sesses great historical interest. Here was 
once the Nijni Novgorod of America, and 
years ago this place was even more wonder- 
ful than the remarkable city on the Volga, 
that perennially blooms into a huge metrop- 
olis and again fades into a hamlet. 

The creek that runs through it, and the 
mountain that looks down upon it, were 
called the Grand Encampment, but the great 
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meeting from which they are named is a 
thing of the past. 

Thirty years ago, as soon as the grass of 
this broad savanna became green, a universal 
peace was tacitly declared among the Indian 
tribes, and caravans started for the Grand 
Encampment from every point. Soon the 
banks of the creek were dotted with tepees, 
thousands of ponies grazed on the fertile 
meadows, and the wilderness became an 
immense market. For weeks war was for- 
gotten and the arts of peace were cultivated. 

Scattered in picturesque groups, these 
children of the plains and mountains made 
their bargains, raced their ponies, showed 
their marksmanship, displayed feats of agil- 
ity on foot or on horseback, while the squaws 
labored in the camp and applauded the ex- 
ploits of their lords. How often has a whole 
tribe been ruined because one pony could 
run faster than another! How often has a 
buck lost his all, not excluding his better 
half, by his ill luck with the stones or bones, 
his rude substitutes for dice! 

With that wonderful sign-language, the 
Volapiik of the plains, the various tribes 
easily conversed. The encampment was a 
vast market. The sheep-keeping Navajoes 
brought their famous blankets, so closely 
woven as to be impervious to water; the 
Pawnees, always great hunters, brought 
buffalo-robes, elk teeth, and bear claws; the 
Shoshones, eagle feathers for war-bonnets 
and clay for peace-pipes; the Osages, osage- 
orange wood, the bois d’arc, for bows; the 
warlike Utes, flints for arrow-heads, sinews 
for strings, and skins for clothing and tepees: 
every tribe brought something and carried 
away something else. 

The Grand Encampment isa thing of the 
past. The Indians have little to trade, and 
the killing of the buffalo and other game on 
the plains has made it impossible for them 
to make long journeys. The valley is now 
dotted with ranches, and its post-office bears 
the inappropriate name of Swan. 

We had intended to establish our camp 
on the summit of Grand Encampment Moun- 
tain, but we found that the snow was already 
two feet deep there. This would drive the 
game to better grazing-grounds, and besides 
make very uncomfortable hunting, so we con- 
tinued our course south to the Colorado line. 

We crossed and recrossed the State line 
several times, and finally, after a long, hard 
march, camped after dark by the light of 
pine fires beyond the continental divide, on 
a branch of the Snake River. 

Our hunter and guide par excellence was 
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Baptiste Garnier, or “ Little Bat,” as he was 
generally called. He was five feet six inches 
tall; his frame was well knit; every muscle 
was developed; his lungs were as sound as an 
antelope’s; his eye had the power of a micro- 
scope; and a rifle had been his plaything since 
boyhood. His father was French and his 
mother Indian, and he inherited the energy, 
bravery, and endurance of the old Canadian 
voyageurs, with the remarkable observation 
and instinctive knowledge of topography and 
of the habits of animals of the aborigines 
of the plains. His mission in life seemed to 
be to kill, and probably his aggregate bag 
would surpass that of any other hunter in 
this country. He kept a record only of the 
bears he killed, and that record had then 
reached eighty-five. Mr. Webb Hayes, son 
of the late ex-President, who was one of our 
party, called him “the greatest hunter in the 
world.” His wonderful powers of: trailing 
game were our admiration. He would ride 
along on his pony and occasionally make 
such remarks as, “Two mountain-sheep 
crossed there yesterday,” or, “A blacktail 
deer and fawn passed along here this morn- 
ing,” and we would look in vain for a sign. 
He would trail a deer or an elk at a trot, and 
presently remark, “He ’s over in those 
bushes,” and, sure enough, there he would be. 

He had the true Indian taciturnity about 
his success as a hunter. Mr. Collins of 
Omaha likes to tell a story of one of Bat’s 
elk hunts. He was on a hunt with General 
Crook some years ago, and one afternoon 
strolled off alone and on foot. When he re- 
turned at dark, Mr. Collins said, “ Well, Bat, 
did you see anything?” “Saw thirteen elk,” 
was the reply, with an intonation that seemed 
to end the conversation. Mr. Collins per- 


‘severed: “ Did you get any of them?” “ Yes; 


I got them.” He had actually slaughtered 
the whole band of thirteen elk. 

This was a possibility in one way: If the 
leading bull was killed and the hunter re- 
mained unseen, the cows and young bulls 
would lose their heads and get to “milling,” 
as it is called; that is, they would revolve 
about their dead leader, too frightened to 
escape. This was what had happened in the 
case of Bat’s band, and he had relentlessly 
shot them all down. 

Mr. Hayes, to whom I referred a moment 
ago, once participated in a little bear episode 
that very narrowly missed putting the White 
House in mourning. Hayes, then a young- 
ster, was hunting deer with General Crook, 
but had strayed from the main party, un- 
attended except by a colored cavalryman 
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named Hawkins. In the course of their 
wanderings they accidentally found a bear- 
hole. The ambition to kill a bear captured 
Hayes. He did not know much about killing 
bear, but the first thing evidently was to 
find out whether Bruin was receiving that 
day. So Hayes stood guard while Hawkins 
took a peep into the cave, which was some 
ten feet up the bank. Hawkins presently 
dropped down, with eyes like search-lights. 
“He ’s dar sure ’nough, Marsa Webb.” 

This was encouraging; but the bear was 
comfortable and declined to give up his nap. 
Then these two enthusiasts proceeded to 
throw stones into the hole from a distance of 
only a dozen feet. Hawkins finally landed one 
that hurt, and the bear came “a-running,” 
with a roar that took half a dozen shades 
out of Hawkins’s face. There was nothing 
to do but shoot, and Hayes shot, and fortu- 
nately lodged his bullet in the neck of the 
beast, breaking his backbone. 

As hunters generally calculate upon put- 
ting something like a pound of lead into a 
grizzly before he succumbs, and as this one 
could easily have eaten up both Hayes and 
Hawkins if he had had another minute to 
live, it is evident that the shot was a re- 
markably good one. 

The day after we made permanent camp 
we started early and went out in couples, so. 
as to cover as much territory as possible. 
The first day is always more of a reconnais- 
sance than a hunt, as it is necessary to dis- 
cover where the game is likely to be found. 

The only two who had any luck were the 
general and Bat. They had found a band of 
elk and had killed four out of it, and Bat had 
shot a blacktail deer that he said would 
persist in getting in his way. They had seen 





a number of blacktails besides, but did not: 


shoot them, because the firing would have 
frightened the band of elk. The general had 
killed a magnificent bull with immense ant- 
lers and felt correspondingly happy. 

The following day five of us went out with 
Bat to make another attack on that band of 
elk. We took some pack-mules along to 
bring in the elk killed the day before and 
those that we hoped to kill. Under Bat’s 
leadership we wound through a pine forest, 
up a valley, over a range of hills, and finally 
debouched upon an opening on the mountain- 
side. Here Bat ordered a halt. He dis- 
mounted and examined every point of the 
country with his field-glass. In a moment 
he announced that there was a band of elk 
on the slope of the second range of hills in 
front of us. Presently we could see them 
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with the naked eye, looking like moving 
specks on the distant hillside. 

Bat immediately signaled us to move for- 
ward down the hill, keeping well covered by 
the pine-trees. He then proceeded leisurely 
to roll a cigarette. We made out that the 
elk would probably cross over the ridge of 
the hill they were on, and that we would then 
be able to approach them. Where we had 
seen them there was no cover. We waited 
fully half an hour, and then mounted and 
followed Bat’s lead down a steep gulch, 
through fallen timber and over a mountain 
stream. The road he took us was no boule- 
vard. 

At length we came out on the top of a 
hill from which we could see the elk, not five 
hundred yards distant. There were about 
forty of them. Bat left us here and again 
reconnoitered. We ate our lunch and waited. 
Every few minutes the indescribable whistle 
of a bull-elk would sound upon the crisp, 
wintry air. Their whistle is a beautifully 
clear note, sometimes covering nearly an 
octave. I know of no musical instrument 
that could exactly reproduce it. Perhaps a 
silver flute would come nearest to it. 

After a while Bat came back and took us 
by a circuitous route to a still nearer point. 
It would be a fair shot at an animal as large 
as an elk at five hundred yards, but an Indian 
likes to have a sure thing, and if he can find 
cover, will crawl up till he can almost touch 
the game with the muzzle of his rifle. Then 
he will carefully adjust the two sticks that he 
always carries so as to form a rest, and only 
when he thinks he is perfectly sure does he 
pull the trigger. Bat is a splendid snap-shot, 
but he always uses the sticks if he has time, 
and never shoots beyond a hundred yards if 
he can help it. 

This time he brought us up to within 
fifty yards of the elk, but they saw us as 
soon as we did them, and were off. We kept 
up a fusillade as long as they were in sight, 
and then proceeded to take account. of stock. 

We found we had killed six out of the 
band, four bulls and two cows—not a bad 
day’s work. It is not always easy to pack 
fresh meat, and an elk head with antlers is 
especially obnoxious to a mule. Blinders are 
always put over a mule’s eyes when he is 
being packed, but even when his eyes are 
covered he will often object to the smell of 
blood. His nose must then be well rubbed 
with blood, and sometimes it is necessary to 
tie his legs together before he will allow the 
disagreeable burden to be placed upon his 
back. In this instance there was no special 
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difficulty, and we were soon on our way to 
camp, each of us claiming all six of the elk, 
as we could not tell who had killed them. 

On the march in, Bat, with his corfScience- 
less mania for killing, shot a snow-shoe 
rabbit. This is a species I had never seen 
before. The feet are webbed like those of a 
duck, a provision of nature to enable the 
animal to make his way over the snows that 
are almost perpetual where he makes his 
home. 

When the sun went down the mercury 
made such a decided drop that the poetical 
camp-fire of huge pine logs was not com- 
fortable, and we found the prosaic Sibley 
stove in our big circular tents much more 
conducive to story-telling. The Indian hits 
it pretty well when he says, “White man 
makes big fire and can’t get near enough to 
it to get warm. Indian makes little fire and 
keeps warm.” 

Those tent-walls listened to some star- 
tling fishing and hunting stories, as the 
smoke from cigar and pipe coiled around 
the tent-pole. 

One of our party had led a very adventu- 
rous life on the plains. After the Civil War, 
which he left as a captain, though only a boy, 
he joined his brother, who was United States 
marshal at Salt Lake City, and became his 
deputy. During the Mormon troubles he 
personally arrested Brigham Young. Thou- 
sands of Mormons had gathered, and a sign 
from their prophet would have precipitated 
a conflict that would have exterminated the 
Gentiles in Utah for the time being. The 
sign was not given, and the prisoner was 
marched to the court-rooms. 

The mob, however, could not be dispersed, 
and finally an appeal was made to Brigham 
Young. He stepped to the window, looked 
out upon the dense mass of fanatic saints, 
and simply said, “Go to your homes now; 
when I want you I will send for you.” The 
crowd melted away like a fog, and the offi- 
cials had no further trouble. 

The two brothers afterward established 
stage lines all over the Western country 
from Omaha to Salt Lake. At one time 
the younger brother, who was paymaster 
and inspector, traveled over twelve hundred 
miles of stage lines every month. Let our 
railroad managers who cruise about their 
lines in well-stocked private cars think of 
this record. Only a man of the splendid 
physique of our friend could have stood the 
strain. 

Some of his stories rivaled Mark Twain’s 
matchless tales of Slade and the road-agents 
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in “Roughing It.” By the way, he had a 
little anecdote of Slade that displayed a 
curious phase of his character. Slade was 
eating dinner at the hotel at Laramie City 
when an army officer entered with a friend 
who knew Slade. The officer was a slim and 
rather undersized young fellow, only recently 
from West Point. His friend wanted to do 
the polite thing, and introduced him to Slade. 
Slade stretched out his hand for the inevita- 
ble shake, but the officer drew back, and said 
in a perfectly audible voice, “I do not want 
to know the murdering scoundrel.” Every- 
body began to get ready to dodge, expecting 
Slade’s ready pistol to answer this deadly 
insult, but he merely laughed and went on 
with his dinner. 

When gold was found in the Black Hills, 
the brothers had a stage line from Sidney, 
on the Union Pacific, to Deadwood, and thou- 
sands of adventurers rushed to that point. 
All the coaches and wagons and horses that 
could be obtained were put into service, but 
it was simply impossible to carry the crowd. 
Through tickets were sold by the railroads 
at Eastern points, and the stage line was ex- 
pected to take care of all comers. 

A railroad magnate who knew thesituation 
pretty well asked our friend one day how he 
managed. “First-rate,” he replied: “those 
who have first-class tickets have their bag- 
gage carried, and ride if there is room; the 
second-class passengers have their baggage 
carried and walk; the third-class walk and 
carry their own baggage.” This was almost 
literally true. Wagons were sent out piled 
up with bags and satchels, forty men fol- 
lowing on foot. 

Stages were “held up” daily. The com- 
pany carried valuables in a treasure-coach, 
but no treasure on the passenger-coaches, and 
the robbery of the passengers was of no con- 
sequence. In fact, this systematic plundering 
benefited the company, for it compelled the 
fortune-hunters to send their valuables by 
express, for which service they were charged 
seven per cent. of their value. The treasure- 
coach was built of boiler-iron and accom- 
panied by six men armed to the teeth. In 
their bullet-proof citadel they could success- 
fully stand off half a hundred road-agents. 

Scott Davis was the Slade of this line, 
without Slade’s shady record previous to 
becoming superintendent. Davis was a man 
of powerful physique, dauntless nerve, and 
wonderful endurance, with an .eye like an 
instantaneous camera, and a trigger finger 
that could follow the lightning flash of his 
eye. 
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Hundreds of stories are told of his prow- 
ess. One or two will suffice as samples. One 
day he was lying at a stage-station, wretched 
and feverish from a bullet-wound he had 
received in the leg, when it was reported 
that seven stage-horses had been stolen by 
three men. He got up at once, mounted his 
horse, although every movement of his leg 
was agony, rode twenty miles, and overtook 
the thieves at a haystack where they had put 
up for the night. Davis first reconnoitered 
and then fearlessly attacked them single- 
handed. He killed one man, and the other 
two fled, leaving the horses behind. Ex- 
hausted, he slept soundly that night on the 
hay beside the dead robber. At daybreak 
he was again in the saddle. He rode all day 
to Green River, managed to get the drop on 
the two thieves inasaloon, and marched them 
both to jail. They afterward served sentence 
in the Wyoming State penitentiary. 

At one time six men combined to kill Scott 
Davis. They went to the stage-station, “held 
up” the hostler, whose name was Mike (his 
other name is lost to history), and tied him 
securelyin the barn. As aspecial favor, Mike 
begged to be taken into a shed at the rear 
of the barn, for he said that barn would be 
no place fora Christian when Davis got there. 
When the stage arrived, of course Mike did 


not appear. This aroused Davis’s suspicions, | 


and he leaped from the box to the side of 
the coach opposite the barn, and got behind 
a tree. The six conspirators opened fire, but 
could only hit the tree. Finally one of them 
brought out Mike, and using him as a shield, 
advanced toward the tree. Davis let them 
come half-way, and then quietly said: “ Mike, 
don’t you think you had better stop? If you 
come any farther, I shall have to shoot that 
thieving scoundrel through your body.” Mike 
was not in an enviable position, to say the 
least. With a six-shooter at his ear and a 
Winchester at his heart, he was far from 
happy. He knew Scott Davis, however, and 
not another step would he budge. His con- 
voy finally retreated, and Davis successfully 
held the whole six men at bay until assis- 
tance arrived. 

Delaney, the pack-master, came in one 
night much excited, and reported that he had 
found a bear-hole with many fresh “signs” 
near it, but no bear. He thought Bruin had 
gone off on a berrying expedition and might 
be back the next day. So the following day 
he guided Bat and myself to the hole, which 
was in a deep ravine, about thirty feet from 
the bottom. Sure enough, fresh signs were 
abundant. We could see the grizzly’s tracks 
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and the fresh dirt thrown out by his power- 
ful claws. 

We reconnoitered carefully. Bat was 
generaPin-chief. We all waived rank, even 
to the general himself, when Bat took com- 
mand. He posted me on the other side of 
the ravine, immediately opposite the big hole, 
which was so deep and so much inclined that 
we could not see into it. Delaney took sta- 
tion above the hole on the same side, so as 
to rake him fore and aft if my broadside 
failed to make him strike his colors. Then 
Bat examined his gun carefully, cocked it, 
and rolled stones down toward the hole. No 
results. Then Bat redistributed his forces. 
I moved up a little nearer, and Delaney was 
posted in a tree within forty paces of the 
hole. Bat threw some more stones, and suc- 
ceeded in dropping some into the hole. Still 
no bear. Then Bat took a stand behind a 
tree on the opposite side from Delaney, came 
to a “ready” with his rifle, and directed me 
to fire into the hole. Without flinching, I 
sent three shots from my Winchester into 
that hole, but still the enemy failed to appear. 

Bat then motioned to Delaney, and they 
approached the hole cautiously and peered 
in. Would that I could state that Bruin lay 
at the bottom of the hole with one of my 
bullets through his heart; but truth compels 
me to say that the hole was empty, but one 
wall was frescoed with three bullet-holes. 
Bat decided that the bear had abandoned 
the hole two or three days before, for some 
unknown reason, and gave it as his opinion 
that he would not return. 

One day we had a snow-storm that lasted 
until late in the afternoon. After the snow 
ceased falling I mounted my trusty mule and 
made a circuit of a couple of miles, hoping to 
find the fresh trail of an elk in the snow. I 
returned to camp without seeing anything. 
Shortly afterward Bat came in from an ex- 
pedition on foot, and reported that he had 
crippled two elk only a hundred yards beyond 
where my trail turned back. This wasa little 
discouraging. He said it was too dark to go 
after the elk that night, but that he would 
get them in the morning. Bright and early 
we started out next day, and easily found one 
elk. The other had mysteriously disappeared. 

Suddenly Bat bristled with excitement and 
announced that a bear was after the wounded 
elk. We followed the trail rapidly on horse- 
back until it became pretty fresh and plunged 
down a ravine. Bat dismounted, and two of 
us elected to accompany him on foot. We 
know better now. It was not so bad while 
we were going downhill, but presently the 
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bear decided to run up a hill, and after that 
he made it a practice to go up a hill as soon 
as we were beginning to get any semblance 
of breath. 

We were ten thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, and my wind is not the best at 
any time. I never was half so completely 
ilown in my life. Bat trotted along as fast 
as we would let him, not minding it in the 
least. Presently our bear was joined, as 
shown by the trail, by another large bear 
and two smaller ones. We now evidently 
had the whole family before us, and were 
reminded of Goldilocks and her surprising 
adventures with the great big bear, the mid- 
dle-sized bear, and the little wee bear. The 
hig bear in this instance must have been a 
monster, for he had a trail like his Post- 
tertiary cave prototype. 

Once the bear family halted, and Bat, who 
was in the lead, gotinashot. After that the 
big tracks had a red stain alongside them, 
but the pace only seemed to grow hotter, 
and it was soon evident to Bat that he could 
never overtake the enemy with his full-blown 
assistants. 

He reluctantly gave up the chase and 
mounted to the summit of a neighboring hill 
that commanded a turn in the course of the 
gulch. From this point we rolled boulders 
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down into the ravine for half an hour, hoping 
to dislodge the grizzlies and drive them up 
the opposite side, where we could get a shot 
at them. 

Bat brought out the whole force of hunters 
the next day, and gave his entire attention 
to that bear family for a whole day, but we 
never found them again. A grizzly bear is 
no fool, and has no desire to stay in the vicin- 
ity of a man who has killed eighty-five of his 
species. 

The general was a thorough sportsman, 
and would countenance no wanton destruc- 
tion of game; so as soon as we had all the elk 
meat we could properly use, we broke camp 
and started for the railroad. We had few 
farewells to make. Only a camp-robber (a 
pretty and lively little gray-bird) and a squir- 
rel had called upon us, though the long leap- 
ing trail of a mountain-lion ran within fifty 
yards of our camp, and we had several times 
heard his unearthly scream. 

We were a hundred miles from our car; 
it took us four days to make the march; 
but we had had a great hunt: every cell of 
our lungs had expanded to drink in the 
glorious mountain air, and we felt equal toa 
ride of a thousand leagues over those glis- 
tening peaks and through those fragrant 
forests. 


AT SARANAC LAKE. 
BY FRANCIS STERNE PALMER. 


ONESOME BAY!—the thoughtless name 
4 Of those who find its hush to blame, 
Counting as naught the shy life there, 
Convivial with mountain air 
As if with wine, yet half subdued, 
As fits the whispering spruces’ brood. 


Aloft the hen-grouse gossips cluck, 
Afloat I hear the splashing duck; 
Where mosses pave a woodland street 
Are prints were made by slender feet, 
For there, in cool first light of dawn, 
A doe comes wading with her fawn. 


And out in the lake a loon’s shrill cry 


Laughs at the name the bay goes by. 














BY BENJAMIN 


ZHERE is no record of the time 
at which Alexander’s army left 
Tyre, but it must have been in 
¢ June orJuly (331 B. c.), for not 
3 until late in July was the Eu- 
 phrates crossed at Thapsacus, 
nearly three hundred and fifty 
miles to the northeast. Curtius Rufus tres- 
passes on credulity, and claims that the ac- 
tual march from Tyre to Thapsacus occupied 
only eleven days. A company of engineers 
had been sent in advance to construct bridges 
over the river, probably light, temporary 
structures of wood, or pontoons; and when 
Alexander arrived at Thapsacus, he found 
two bridges nearly complete, but they had 
not been carried entirely to the farther 
shore, because a Persian force of five thou- 
sand men was posted there on guard. At 
the approach of Alexander, these troops, 
however, fled, and the bridges were speedily 
finished. Thapsacus (see map, page 243), near 
the modern Rakka (Nicephorium), where the 
Euphrates is to-day about seven hundred and 
fifty feet wide, was in antiquity a usual place 
of crossing; nowadays the caravans cross the 
stream a little farther up, at Bir, on their 
way to Aleppo. a hundred miles or more to 
the west from Rakka. 

It was now in the heat of midsummer, and 
Alexander, in the interest of the health of 
his troops, avoided the plain of Mesopota- 
mia, and instead of moving southeast toward 
Babylon, marched to the north, keeping the 
Euphrates on his left, until he reached the 
highlands at the foot of the Armenian moun- 
tains. This route, in addition to the advan- 
tage of climate, afforded better means for 
provisioning his army. Persian scouts who 
were taken prisoners here told that Darius 
had left Babylon and was now encamped, 
with his army, on the eastern side of the 
Tigris, byGaugamela. He had surmised that 
the march of Alexander would bring him to 
the Tigris near this point, and had taken 
his position there with a view to defending 
the ford. 

The spot he had chosen lay near the vil- 
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lage of Gaugamela, but vulgar tradition has 
always associated the name of the battle that 
was to follow with Arbela (modern Erbel), a 
city some fifty miles to the east. Near this 
point the great routes of inland communica- 
tion met and crossed, as they do to-day, at 
Mosul, hard by on the western bank, and as 
they had done from the dawn of history, 
when Nineveh, whose unheeded mounds were 
now almost in sight of the camp, was the 
goal of all the caravans. Here passed the 
great road joining Susa to Sardis and the far 
West, and here met it the eastern route from 
Ecbatana (modern Hamadan), farther Asia, 
and India, the southern route from Babylon 
and the Persian Gulf, and the northern from 
Armenia and the Euxine at Trebizond. 

The trade routes between India and the 
Western world were in antiquity, as they 
have been ever since, the great arteries of 
the world’s wealth.! They gave life to the 
lands through which they passed, as the 
sweet Nile waters do to the deserts traversed 
by their branches and canals. Their chang- 
ing courses have all through the ages deter- 
mined the flow and deposit of wealth and the 
location of empire. The lands and the wealth 
Alexander was to conquer had been enriched 
by the overland trade which for centuries 
had found its outlet through Phenicia to the 
West. His later discovery of the sea route 
from India to the Persian Gulf offered the 
suggestion of another route, which, with the 
breaking up of his empire, made for a while 
the shorter land way up the Euphrates valley, 
on the line of the medieval and modern Bus- 
rah, Bagdad, and Damascus, the preferred 
highway. Butasthe Parthian empire (second 
century B. Cc. to the third century A. D.) rose 
to throttle this, another way prepared by 
Alexander, that by the Red Sea, Egypt, and 
Alexandria, came in to take its place, and 
in Roman times Egypt was the great distrib- 
uting center. Then for a while Constanti- 
nople, then the Mohammedan rulers of Egypt 

1 For the suggestion of the ideas embodied in the fol- 


lowing paragraph I am largely indebted to my colleague, 
Professor Morse-Stephens. 
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PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF GAUGAMELA, AS ARRANGED BY THE AUTHOR. 
ALEXANDER’S ARMY, 7000 CAVALRY, 40,000 INFANTRY. 


A, Heavy companion cavalry, commanded by Philotas 
(cirea 1800): a, agéma of Clitus, Alexander; 8, ile of 
Glaucias; ¢, ile of Ariston; d, ile of Sopolis; e, ile of 
Heraclides; Jf, ile of Demetrius; g, ile of Meleager; 
h, ile of Hegelochus, the royal pages. 

RB, Hypaspists, commanded by Nicanor (circa 5000): a, 
auvéma of the hypaspists; }, the other hypaspists. 

C, Infantry phalanx (circa 24,000): a, taxis of Coenus; B, 
taxis of Perdicecas; c, taxis of Meleager; d, taxis of 
Polysperchon; é, taxis of Simmias; f, taxis of Craterus. 

D, Allied cavalry under Erigyius, circa 600. 

E, Thessalian cavalry under command of Philip. 

F, Thessalian cavalry from Pharsalus,commanded ; 1800. 
by Parmenion, who also commanded left wing. 


and Persia, controlled the trade, until, with 
the close of the crusades and the increase 
of the European demand for luxuries, it 
passed into the hands of those who from 
the north coasts of the Mediterranean dis- 
tributed to Europe, and Venice and Genoa 
emerged into greatness and wealth. Then 
came, with Vasco da Gama’s discovery of 
the route around the Cape of Good Hope 
(1497), a violent diversion from the old chan- 
nels. Lisbon became the distributing center 
for Europe, and the riches of India poured 
into the lap of Portugal. The Dutch and 
English were content to play the part of 
middlemen, and to distribute from Lisbon to 
northern Europe, until Spain laid her hand 
on Portugal, and the folly of Philip II in 
closing the port of Lisbon to Dutch and 
English vessels sent first Dutch (1595) and 
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G, Mercenary cavalry of Meindas, 500. 
H, Sarissophors (cavalry) of Aretus, 500. 

I, Peonians of Ariston, 500. 

J, Half of the Agrianians, commanded by Attalus, 500. 
K, Macedonian bowmen, commanded by Brison, 500. 
L, Mercenaries of Cleander, 4000, 
M, Half of the Agrianians, circa 500. 
N, Half of the bowmen, circa 500. 
O, Javelin-men of Baiacer, circa 500. 
P, Mercenary cavalry of Andromachus, 500. 

, Odrysian horsemen of Agathon, 500. 

, Allied cavalry of Ceranus, 500. 

8, Thracians of Bitalces, 4000. 
T, Baggage-train under guardof Thracian infantry, 1000. 


then English ships (1601) direct to India, 
and destroyed the monopoly of the Indian 
trade which Portugal for a century had 
maintained. The result is the wealth and 
empire of England. Now, in these latter 
days, the opening of the Suez Canal has 
brought the trade route back to one of its 
old channels, and made it essential for Eng- 
land to hold Egypt. It will not be long be- 
fore a railway connecting the Levant with the 
head of the Persian Gulf will reopen another 
route, and recent movements indicate that 
Germany aspires to this task. A third route 
through Persia or Turkestan and Afghanis- 
tan lies before the eyes of Russia. The iron 
rail is a firmer bond than the tracks of ships, 
and the old caravan routes will yet reassert 
themselves. 

When Alexander heard that Darius was 
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awaiting him, he advanced directly toward 
him, and coming to the Tigris, crossed it 
immediately by a ford which, to his surprise, 
he found unguarded. The place of crossing 
was probably near the modern Jesire, some 
eighty miles above Gaugamela, where the 
river, broadening out to a width of a thou- 
sand feet, offers an easy ford. After the 
troops had passed the ford there occurred 
an eclipse of the moon, which at first inspired 
apprehension; but when Aristander, the 
prophet, interpreted it as implying disaster 
to the Persians, and reported that the signs 
from the sacrifices were propitious, they 
moved forward. This eclipse occurred, as 
the calculations of modern astronomers 
have shown, on the evening of September 
20, 331. Alexander must have spent, there- 
fore, nearly two months in Mesopotamia. 
The direct distance between Thapsacus and 
Gaugamela would have been no more than 
two hundred and fifty miles. 

The army of Darius had been brought 
together of the most various elements com- 
posing his vast empire. The remotest nations 
and tribes had furnished their contingents— 
Scythia, Bactria, and Sogdiana, Arachosia, 
Arabia, and Armenia. For a year the host 
had been assembling. By constant drill and 
careful organization it had been brought to 
a grade of effectiveness supposed far to sur- 
pass that of the mass which met Alexander 
at Issus. Its numbers the cautious Arrian 
puts at one million infantry and forty thou- 
sand cavalry. The scythe-bearing chariots, 
a peculiar Persian institution, of which one 
naturally hears nothing at Issus, were here 
brought into play to the number of two 
hundred. They consisted of the ordinary 
two-wheeled battle-chariot, equipped with 
long sword-blades extending from the axle- 
ends, generally with a cant toward the 
ground, also from the body of the axle to- 
ward the ground. Sometimes these blades 
were also attached to the pole and to the 
body of the chariot. The apprehension which 
this mechanism caused in advance among the 
opposing troops seems not to have been justi- 
fied by the result. Darius, taught by the 
experience of Issus, had carefully selected a 
place level and wide enough to give his army 
free play. Where the ground was uneven 
he had, for the benefit of the chariots and 
the cavalry, leveled it out; in fact, he had 
prepared a graded battle-field. 

Alexander advanced with great caution to 
meet him. There was nothing of the reck- 
less dash which characterized the approach 
to Granicus. He was now in the heart of 
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the enemy’s country, hemmed in by river and 
mountains, in the face of a vast and well- 
organized army encamped on a battle-field 
selected for its own advantage. Everything 
was staked on the issue of this single con- 
flict. On the morning of September 21 he 
broke camp and advanced, keeping the river 
on his right and the mountains on his left. 
On the fourth day, the 24th, his scouts re- 
ported the appearance of hostile cavalry in 
the distance on the plain. It proved to be a 
body of about a thousand horsemen, who 
quickly fled when attacked. From the pris- 
oners taken it was learned that Darius was 
near by. Alexander, for the purpose of 
resting his army, made a fortified camp, and 
remained quietly there four days. On the 
29th the preparation for advance was again 
begun, and in the middle of the night the 
army, leaving behind in the camp all the 
baggage and the non-combatants, advanced, 
expecting to join battle at daybreak. 

On their approach the Persians assumed 
battle array. The Macedonians, climbing a 
low range of hills, suddenly came in sight 
of the vast host filling the plain before them, 
less than four miles away. They were just 
beginning to descend the hills; a short hour 
more, and the great battle would be on. 
Suddenly the order was given to halt. A 
council of war was called. Should they 
attack immediately? The battle ardor was 
already awake with the sight of the foe, 
and many said yes; but Parmenion and the 
cooler heads thought it best to reconnoiter. 
It was untried ground. Who knew if con- 
cealed ditches and stakes had not been set 
to hinder and entrap the advance? Was it 
wise to attack without studying the disposi- 
tion and arrangement of the enemy’s line? 
Parmenion’s view prevailed. 

The army encamped in order of battle. 
Alexander, with a body of light infantry and 
the hetairoi, set out to reconnoiter the field. 
So the forenoon passed along. Alexander 
returned and called another council. Care- 
ful instructions were given to all the officers. 
Each was to carry a word of exhortation to 
his command. The Persian army all this 
time remained under arms, in nervous ex- 
pectation of an immediate attack. The after- 
noon wore away. Still no order to advance 
was given. Dinner-time came, and after din- 
ner the men were sent to rest. The night 
of the 30th of September drew on. Still the 
Persians remained mistrustfully ai theirarms 
in the plain below. 

It is a striking picture 
trasts, which Plutarch gives 
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count of the night and its scene: the quiet 
and dark of the camp on the hill, offset 
against the hum and glare from the plain; 
on the one side, Parmenion and the staff, 
from their somber outlook surveying the 
world of fact about them; on the other, 
Alexander by the altar-fire before his tent, 
seeking communion with the inner world of 
mystery. 

“On the eleventh night after the eclipse 
of the moon, which occurred in the month 
Boédromion, and about the beginning of the 
mysteries-féte at Athens, the two armies lay 
in full sight of each other. Darius, with his 
troops under arms, was passing about among 
the lines and holding review by the light of 
torches; Alexander, his Macedonians asleep, 
was busied, out before his tent, in perform- 
ing, with the help of Aristander, the diviner, 
certain mysterious rites, and in sacrificing 
to the god Fear. Meanwhile, the king’s staff, 
and especially Parmenion, when they beheld 
the whole plain between Niphates and the 
Gordyzan mountains all agleam with the 
lights and fires which were made by the bar- 
barians, and heard the confused, indistin- 
guishable sound of voices and the noise 
arising out of the camp like the distant roar 
of a vast ocean, were overwhelmed with 
amazement at the thought of such a multi- 
tude, and expressed among themselves the 
opinion that it would be a most serious and 
hazardous venture for them to engage battle 
with so vast an army in open daylight. They 
therefore waited on the king when he came 
from sacrificing, and besought him to attack 
the enemy by night, and so conceal with 
the cover of darkness the fearful peril of the 
coming battle. To this he gave them the 
memorable answer: ‘I steal no victory.’” 

In this Parmenion spoke the professional, 
Alexander still the amateur. Battle was to 
the latter still a form of sport,”and there 
were rules to the game, and a standard of 
sportsmanship to be observed. And yet, as 
Arrian estimates, his decision was also based 
on proper calculation of advantage. He was 
unwilling to take the chance of such acci- 
dents as would be incident to a night attack. 
He had confidence in his own military supe- 
riority, and he preferred a regular game 
accurately played. 

One result of his continued delay was that 
his soldiers gained the night’s rest, while the 
Persians entered the battle, the next morn- 
ing, wearied by a night’s watching and 
worrying. If the battle had been ordered 
on the morning of the 30th, when the troops 
first arrived on the scene, the conditions 
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would have been the reverse. The Mace- 
donians had been marching half the pre- 
vious night. 

Late at night, after the generals had left 
him, Alexander “lay down in his tent, and 
slept the rest of the night more soundly than 
was his wont, to the great astonishment of 
the generals who came to his tent at dawn, 
and who were obliged to take upon them- 
selves the unusual responsibility of ordering 
the troops to breakfast. At last, when the 
time was pressing, Parmenion went to his 
bedside, and called him twice or thrice by 
name till he awakened him. Then Parme- 
nion asked him what was the matter with 
him, that he should sleep the sleep of a 
victor, rather than that of a man who had 
before him the mightiest battle ever fought. 
With a hearty laugh, Alexander replied: 
‘What! Does n’t it seem to you as if we 
had already conquered, now that we are at 
last relieved of the trouble of wandering 
around in a wide, waste country, hunting 
for the battle-shy Darius?’” 

On the morning of October 1 (331 B. c.) 
the two armies stood arrayed against each 
other. The Macedonian force numbered 
about forty thousand infantry and seven 
thousand cavalry. It sufficed only to oppose 
the center of the enemy’s line. Far out 
beyond either wing, ominously menacing 
the flanks, this line extended. Not by force 
of numbers, however, or by weight of masses 
was this battle to be won, but by disposition 
of troops and direction of the thrust. The 
full, accurate, and perfectly intelligible ac- 
count which has survived to us makes it 
possible to appreciate distinctly the reason 
for the result. The splendid tactics of the 
battle of Gaugamela, even if nothing else 
were known of him, would mark Alexander 
as a master of military science. 

To protect his line from being surrounded, 
Alexander set a reserve column in rear of 
each flank, so that by facing about it could 
meet an attack on the flank or rear. He 
prepared as usual to open his attack by a 
charge of the picked cavalry, the hetairoi, 
against the left of the enemy’s center. The 
question was one of finding precisely the 
point to strike, and he watched his oppor- 
tunity with the eye of a hawk until the point 
developed. He began by a sidewise move- 
ment of his line to the right. The Persians 
followed suit, shifting toward the left and 
keeping their left wing still far beyond his 
right. Soon the movement threatened to 
bring the Persian line beyond the ground 
which had been specially leveled for the 
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chariots, and Darius, to check it, opened the 
battle by sending his Scythian and Bactrian 
cavalry around the Macedonian right wing 
for a flank attack. The detachment of Greek 
cavalry sent to meet them was at first re- 
pulsed, but others came to their aid, and 
after a sharp engagement, in which Alex- 
ander’s men lost heavily, the enemy was held 
in check. Meanwhile the scythe-bearing 
chariots had come on at a gallop against 
the phalanx in the center. This was intended 
to break up the solid mass of the phalanx, 
but the attempt proved a failure. Many of 
the chariot horses were disabled by javelins, 
many were caught by the reins, and their 
drivers killed with the sword before ever they 
reached the phalanx-line; such as escaped 
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passed through the lines of the phalanx, 
which, in well-disciplined response to previ- 
ous orders, opened to receive them, and then 
quickly closed again. 

The shifting of the Persian line to the left 
had opened a gap in their front. Alexander 
saw his opportunity at a glance. Massing 
his attacking force, a part of the phalanx, 
headed by the hetairoi cavalry, by a quick 
manceuver, into a flying wedge, he turned 
sharply with an oblique movement to the 
left, smote at the opening, and burst into 
the midst of the very center of the host, 
straight toward the spot where the Shah 
was posted. It was sudden and relentless as 
a bolt from the clouds. Nothing could with- 
stand, as nothing ever had withstood, the 
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furious onslaught of this matchless cavalry 
squadron, backed by the long pikes and solid 
front of the phalanx. The Shah, whose 


charioteer was pierced by a spear, turned 
and fled for his life. The first rank reeled 
back upon the second, which in the sudden 
panic gave it no support, but was instantly 
The 


in confusion and directly in flight. 
whole center and the left, 
struck by the cavalry of 
the right wing, melted 
away. 

Meanwhile the Par- 
thian, Indian, and Persian 
cavalry of the Persian 
right had burst through 
the opening in the Ma- 
cedonian line made by 
Alexander’s sudden at- 
tack, and cutting his left 
wing entirely off from 
the army, burst through 
upon the camp behind. 
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holding them in check. In the few moments 
of the struggle, sixty of the hetairoi lost 
their lives, but of the enemy only a few cut 
their way through. Meantime the Thessa- 
lian cavalry of the left wing, second in pres- 
tige only to the hetairoi, had brought the 
onslaught of Mazeus to a check. A few 
moments of standstill, then came the break 
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VIEWS FROM TWO SIDES OF THE MOUND WHICH MARKS THE 
SITE OF ANCIENT BABYLON. 


The left was now entirely surrounded, and, 
under the furious attack of Mazzus, leading 
the Armenian and Cappadocian cavalry of 
the Persian right, was threatened with ex- 
termination. Parmenion sent to Alexander 
for aid. 

The reserve column behind the Macedonian 
right now faced about, and with a sharp at- 
tack routed the Parthians and Indians, driv- 
ing them back through the gap by which 
they had come. As they scurried back, they 
met Alexander with his hetairoi, advancing 
across the field to the aid of Parmenion on 
the left. Here arose a furious fight, the 
flying cavalrymen seeking to cut their way 
through to safety, the hetairoi stubbornly 
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and turn, and before Alex- 
ander had reached the scene 
the Persian right had joined 
| the rest of the vast army in 
furious, confused, disgraceful 
mm, flight. 
“a Now the pursuit began. 
| Thick clouds of dust, out of 
which came the sound of 
cracking whips and the beat 
of hoofs and the confused 
voice of fright, concealed the 
panic-stricken rout. The 
Macedonians plunged in, and 
slaughter held its carnival until night took 
pity on the vanquished. 

Alexander pressed on beyond the river 
Lycus, and halting there to give his men 
and horses rest, started again at midnight 
and forced his march through to Arbela, 
fifty-five miles from the battle-field, in hope 
of overtaking Darius. But the Shah had 
allowed himself no rest. The loss of time 
which Parmenion’s call for help had cost had 
saved the Shah from capture. He was now 
miles beyond reach, and the victor must be 
content, as at Issus, with the empty symbols, 
the chariot and the spear and bow. The 
Shah, accompanied by his body-guard and 
an escort of Bactrian cavalry, had fled far 
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ARCHERS OF THE ROYAL PERSIAN GUARD. 
From a photograph of one of the friezes of enameled brick discovered at Susa by Dieulafoy, and now in the 


Louvre Museum. 


to the east into Media. His army was scat- 
tered to the four winds. Thousands upon 
thousands were captive. The slain no man 
could count. The greatest battle in the rec- 
ord of the ancient world had been fought. 
The issues of centuries had struck their 
balance in a day. The channel of history 
for a thousand years had been opened with 
a flying wedge. 

Leaving the Shah for the time being en- 
tirely out of account, precisely as he had 
after Issus, Alexander recrossed the Tigris 
and started directly south on his three- 
hundred-mile march toward Babylon. Here 
he was received without opposition, probably 
with genuine welcome, and, as in Egypt, 
showed in everything kindliest consideration 
for the feelings of the population. He al- 
lowed them to show him the wonders of 
their city, and gave orders to restore the 
temple of their great god, Belus; he accepted 
the instructions of the Chaldean priests, and, 
in careful regard for their advice and direc- 
tions, offered his worship at the altar of 
Belus. The sight of Babylon and the con- 
sciousness of what it meant to be its lord 
quickened in him the growth of the idea to 





This was found in the hall of state of Artaxerxes Ii, King of Persia. 


which Tyre and Egypt had given the first 
impulse—the idea of a world, now so diverse 
in its outward expression, ultimately united 
in and through the person of him whom the 
course of events, if not the purpose of fate, 
was now making its universal lord. 

From Babylon he advanced to Susa, the 
capital proper of the Persian empire, which, 
with its enormous treasure, fifty thousand 
talents ($65,000,000), fell without a blow into 
his hands. Still leaving Darius and the 
Northeast unheeded, he pushed out into 
Persia proper, forcing his way through the 
Uxians, whom he subjugated and put under 
tribute, and scattering the army of the vice- 
roy, Ariobarzanes, who ventured to oppose 
him. Persia now lay open to him. The 
royal cities, Persepolis and Pasargadz, were 
promptly occupied, and here again the 
heaped-up bullion of the empire revealed it- 
self in enormous stores. If Curtius Rufus 
and Diodorus are to be trusted, one hundred 
and twenty thousand talents were found in 
the former city, and six thousand talents in 
the latter. The stories of the other trea- 
sures found in Persepolis became for after- 
time the typical dreams of Oriental wealth 
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and abundance. Jewels, furniture, rugs, 
utensils in the precious metals, enough to 
joad ten thousand pairs of mules and five 
thousand camels, Plutarch says, were found 
at Persepolis. These objects must have come 
chiefly from the royal palace, which seems 
to have constituted the principal part of the 
city—if indeed it was a city at all, in the 
ordinary sense. 

Before leaving Persepolis, where, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, he tarried four months (the 
winter season), Alexander caused the palace 
to be burned. The different accounts are 
somewhat at variance as to the degree of 
premeditation involved. Plutarch, Diodorus, 
and Curtius Rufus tell a story which repre- 
sents the thing as the outcome of a particu- 
lar carousal. This is Plutarch’s tale: “ When 
he was about to set forth from this place 
against Darius, he joined with his compan- 
ions in a merry-making and drinking bout, 
at which their bona-robas were present and 
joined in the debauch. The most celebrated 
of them was Thais, a girl from Attica. She 
was the paramour of Ptolemy, afterward 
King of Egypt. As the license of the drink- 
ing-bout progressed, she was carried so far, 
either by way of offering Alexander a grace- 
ful compliment or of bantering him, as to 
express a sentiment which, while not un- 
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worthy the spirit of her fatherland, was 
surely somewhat lofty for her own condi- 
tion. For she said she was amply repaid for 
the toils of following the camp all over Asia 
that she could this day revel in mockery of 
the haughty palace of the Persians. But, 
she added, it would give her still greater 
pleasure if, to crown the celebration, she 
might burn the house of the Xerxes who 
once reduced Athens to ashes, and might 
with her own hands set the fire under the eyes 
of the king; so the saying might go forth 
among men that the little woman with Alex- 
ander took sorer vengeance on the Persians 
in behalf of Greece than all the great generals 
who fought by sea or land. 

“Her words were received with such tu- 
mults of applause, and so earnestly seconded 
by the persuasions and zeal of the king’s 
associates, that he was drawn into it him- 
self, and leaping up from his seat with a 
chaplet of flowers on his head and a lighted 
torch in his hand, led the way, while the rest 
followed him in drunken rout, with baccha- 
nalian cries, about the corridors of the pal- 
ace. And when the rest of the Macedonians 
learned of it, they were delighted, and came 
running up with torches in their hands; for 
they hoped the burning and destruction of 
the palace was an indication that his face 
was turned homeward, and that he had no 
design of tarrying among the barbarians.” ! 

This story, though not mentioned by Ar- 
rian, is probably true; at least, such a scene 
as this probably attended the setting of the 
fire; but it is not necessary to suppose that 
the idea originated in the mind of Thais. 
Arrian’s statement shows it was premedi- 
tated by Alexander, and discussed before- 
hand with Parmenion, who opposed it. It was 
plarned and put upon the scene as a great 
symbolic act representing, in the form of a 
revenge for Xerxes’s destruction of Athens, 
an announcement to the world that the 
empire of Persia was finally humbled and 
destroyed. This was Alexander’s idea, but 
it appears to have been a poor one. We are 
not apprised that the deed was attended with 
political gain, and the general sentiment 
must accord with Arrian’s, who says: “ Alex- 
ander does not seem to me to have acted on 
this occasion with prudence.” This was also 
Alexander’s opinion later. 


1 The princes applaud, with a furious joy, 
And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy; 
Thais led the way 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy. 
DRYDEN, Feast of Alexander. 
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Though Alexander had now in possession 
the capital, the treasure, and the family 
of the Shah, and had burned his chief palace, 
the Shah himself was still at large and the 
tiaraerect. At Ecbatana, five hundred miles 
north of Persepolis, he had taken up his resi- 
dence, and quietly waited there, ready to take 
advantage of any change which might arise 
in Alexander’s fortunes, or, in case Alexan- 
der should advance against him, to avail him- 
self of the way of retreat open behind him 
into Hyreania or Parthia, that which is to-day 
northeastern Persia. In preparation for the 
extreme necessity, he had sent the women, his 
treasure, and other property, together with 
his covered traveling-carriages, on to the 
mountain pass called the Caspian Gates. For 
Darius to pass the Caspian Gates meant that 
he forsook the domain proper of the Persian 
empire; for though his sway had extended 
over Bactria and Sogdiana, and in a half- 
recognized authority over the nomads of the 
North, still he would be a fugitive headed 
toward the uttermost frontier, and at the 
mercy of roaming Scythian tribes outside the 
pale of orderly civilization and state. 

When the spring opened (330), Alexander 
began his march toward Ecbatana. As long 
as there was still a shah, the conqueror’s 
title to exclusive empire was not beyond 
dispute. Alexander’s ambitions had grown 
with the months, and he no longer was satis- 
fied to be the leader and unifier of the Greeks. 
There rose already before his mind the vision 
of a world-empire united in the person of one 
who was neither Greek, nor Egyptian, nor 
Assyrian, nor Persian, but a world-man, 
above the limitations of nations and blood, 
above the conventions of usage and religion. 
This ambition could be fulfilled only when 
he had the person of the Shah within his 
control. 

At first he heard the Shah was planning 
to give him battle, and proceeding cautiously, 
prepared for battle, he was after twelve days 
within the bounds of Media. The word came 
that the king, disappointed in his reliance 
on aid from the Cadusians and Scythians, 
was preparing to flee. When but three days 
distant from Ecbatana, Alexander learned 
that the Shah, taking with him seven thou- 
sand talents of money and accompanied by 
about nine thousand troops, had fled the city 
five days before. The final and decisive reason 
for the abandonment of his plan of resis- 
tance was a division of counsels among his 
generals, whereby one party, headed by Na- 
barzanes, the commander. of the Persian 


* cavalry, and Bessus, the satrap of Bactria, 
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insisted on a transfer of the military au- 
thority to Bessus and a withdrawal into 
Bactria, with hope of bettering their for- 
tunes. The partizans of Bessus urged the 
hopelessness of resistance, and the popu- 
larity of Bessus among the -Bactrians and 
their Scythian neighbors, in support of their 
scheme; but the Shah, while compelled, in 
his helplessness, to accede to their plan of 
flight, still clung to the tiara and the name 
of king. Our knowledge of these incidents 
rests solely on the authority of Curtius Rufus, 
the main features of whose story must repre- 
sent a historical basis, though some of the 
details, perhaps, are dreamed. After entering 
Ecbatana it became evident to Alexander 
that conditions had assumed a new and final 
form. Darius was no longer Shah, but a 
fugitive without city, army, or throne, at 
the mercy of the satraps of the Northeast, 
and no longer dangerous, except as a symbol 
or an article of barter in their hands. It 
became now merely a task of rescuing him 
from them. 

An important step which the king took at 
this time indicates the ripening of the new 
status. He dismissed the Thessalian cavalry 
and the other Greek allies, sending them 
back to the sea and making preparations for 
their transportation to Eubea. Each man 
was paid for his full time reckoned to the 
date of the arrival home, and two thousand 
talents was given for distribution among 
them all. Such as wished again to enlist 
were allowed to do so. Those who did en- 
tered upon a new career. The original plan 
of the great expedition was completed. Now 
there lay before them the uncertainties of 
a venture out into the dark of the unknown 
Northeast. They were no longer following 
the standards of the Hellenic champion; 
they were attaching themselves to the per- 
sonal cause of a leader whose schemes tran- 
scended the vengeance due upon Xerxes, and 
who no longer could act the simple réle of 
a young Achilles. 

With the burning of the royal palace at 
Persepolis the work which Alexander, five 
years before, at the Congress of Corinth, had 
bound himself to perform was given its 
spectacular finale. The allies, whose pres- 
ence in the army was a standing testimony 
to the contract and alliance framed at Cor- 
inth, were now dismissed in token of the 
completed work. Throughout all the cam- 
paigns up to this time it is to be noted that 
the allied infantry had been employed only 
for garrison duty or reserve. The allied 
cavalry, among whom the Thessalians con- 
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stituted the most trusty element, had served 
in battle, but under Macedonian leaders. 
Whether the Greek states had wished to 
furnish troops or not, it is evident that 
Alexander had no great desire for them 
and probably: little confidence in them. 
Enough were used to keep up the appear- 
ance of an alliance; but now that the news 
of Antipater’s victory at Megalopolis had 
come, no further solicitude for Greek coop- 
eration was felt, and the guise of alliance 
could be dropped. So Greece was finally 
retired from the partnership, and henceforth 
sank into the background. It was now four 
years since Alexander had left Europe (in the 
spring of 334), and he was destined never to 
see it again; the remaining seven years of 
his life were to be occupied in subduing the 
eastern half of the Persian empire. Rapidly 
the ties slackened that bound him to the 
West. The dream of his youth melted away, 
but a new vision in larger perspective arose 
with ever-strengthening outlines in its place. 
The champion of West against East faded 
away in the mist, and the form of a world- 
monarch, standing above the various worlds 
of men and belonging to none, but molding 
them all into one, emerged in its stead. 

Leaving six thousand men of the phalanx 
as guard of the treasure now assembled into 
Ecbatana, he started out on his new cam- 
paign. With him he took the old reliable 
elements of his army, the hetairoi cavalry- 
men, the archers and Agrianians, the mer- 
cenary cavalry under Erigyius, and the re- 
mainder of the phalanx. Now began a series 
of rapid forced marches to the east. Men 
and horses dropped by the way in fatigue. 
On the eleventh day he was at Rhage, 
near the modern capital of Persia, Teheran, 
two hundred miles from Ecbatana. Here he 
heard that the Shah had already passed the 
Caspian Gates. This was, at the rate Alex- 
ander had been going, only a day’s march 
distant; but relinquishing for the time the 
hope of overtaking him, Alexander gave his 
army five days’ rest. 

Darius’s little escort was evidently melting 
away, for many deserters came into the Ma- 
cedonian camp, and rumor said that many 
others had betaken themselves to their 
homes. Then setting out again, after pass- 
ing the Caspian Gates, Alexander was met by 
Bagistanes, a Persian noble who had de- 
serted from the camp of Darius, and who 
brought the astounding news that Darius was 
no longer a free man. As the fugitive band 
moved along their discouraged march, and 
every day brought new despair, Bessus’s plan 
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grew into one of treason. Only the Greek 
mercenaries, two thousand in number, who 
still followed, faithful as the Swiss Guard, 
the declining fortunes of their employer, 
remained loyal, but they soon found them- 
selves shut off entirely from communication 
with him either in his tent by night or in 
his carriage by day. Bessus and his troop 
rode close about him on the road, rather as 
keepers than guard. The suspicions of the 
Greeks were aroused. Their leader, the 
Phocian Patron, forced his way up to the car- 
riage, and speaking in Greek, which the Shah, 
but not Bessus, could understand, warned 
him of his peril, and besought him to intrust 
himself to the hands of the Greeks. Bessus, 
who understood the purport, though not the 
words, of Patron’s proposal, hesitated no 
longer. At the first halt the Bactrians sur- 
rounded the tent of the Shah, and in the 
quiet of the night he was put in chains, to 
be carried off a prisoner into Bactria. A few 
of the Persian troops accompanied the Bac- 
trians, but Artabazus and his sons, who had 
remained true to Darius as long as they could 
aid him, now joined with the Greek merce- 
naries and pushed north into the shelter of 
neighboring mountains. 

When the information reached Alexan- 
der, he took with him the hetairoi cavalry- 
men, the skirmish cavalry, and the strongest 
and lightest of his infantry, and without 
waiting even for the return of a foraging 
party, which had been sent out under Ceenus’s 
command and with only two days’ provisions, 
started on a rapid march toward the scene 
of the recent events. He marched the whole 
night and until noon of the next day; then 
giving his men a short rest, pushed on again 
the whole night, and at daybreak reached 
the village where the mutiny had taken place. 
Here he learned that the mutineers had left 
there several days before, taking Darius 
with them in a covered carriage; that the 
supreme command had been lodged in Bes- 
sus’s hands by virtue of his near relationship 
to the Shah, as well as of his local rights 
as satrap; and that, furthermore, it was the 
purpose of Bessus and his men, in case 
Alexander pursued them, to use the Shah’s 
person in barter for their own immunity; in 
case he turned back, to raise an army and 
establish a government on their own ac- 
count. 

There was no time for delay. Men and 
horses were already fatigued by the forced 
marches, but there could be no halt. It was 
a race for a prize Alexander had set his 
heart upon gaining. On they went again 
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over hill and valley, through the night and 
on until noon. Then they came to a village 
which the party had left only the day before, 
but with the intention of traveling by night. 
Still they were twenty-four hours ahead. 
Alexander’s troop was almost exhausted. 
‘Did the villagers know of no shorter road? 
There was one, but through a desert country, 
with no water for horse or man. Quickly 
transferring five hundred selected infantry- 
men to as many horses taken from the cav- 
alry, and directing the rest of the infantry 
to follow by the main road, he set off on the 
canter by the desert road. Men fell by the 
way, horses foundered, but all night long 
the mad chase was forced. Nearly fifty miles 
had been covered. Then in the gray morn- 
ing light was discovered on ahead the strag- 
gling caravan. There was no preparation 
for defense. One glimpse of those dreaded 
horsemen, and then a wild scramble for life. 
The few who stayed to fight were cut down. 
Bessus and his aides had tried to induce the 
captive Shah to mount a horse and flee, but 
he stoutly refused. Then they drove their 
javelins into his body, and scurried off. 

On down the dismantled line of the cara- 
van the Macedonian riders came, no more 
than threescore able to keep pace with the 
leader. “They rode over abundance of gold 
and silver that lay scattered about, and 
passed by chariots full of women which 
wandered here and there for want of drivers, 
and still they rode on, hoping to overtake 
the van of the flight and find Darius there” 
(Plutarch). But nowhere was Darius to be 
found, until at last a rider, straggling away 
from the rest, found a wagon far away from 
the road, by a valley pool where the fright- 
ened, unguided mules had dragged it. In it 
lay the dying Shah. “Sti!l he asked for a 
little cool water to drink, and when he had 
drunk he said to Polystratus, who had given 
it to him: ‘Sir, this is the bitter extremity 
of my ill fortune, to receive a benefit which 
I cannot repay; but Alexander will repay 
you. The gods recompense to Alexander 
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the kindness he has done my mother and 
my wife and my children. I give himthrough 
you this clasp of the hand.’ With these 
words he took the hand of Polystratus and 
died. When Alexander reached the spot, he 
was pained and distressed, as one could see, 
and he took off his own mantle, and laid it 
upon the body, and wrapped it around” 
(Plutarch). 

Thus died, at fifty years of age (July, 330), 
an honorable and kindly man, a courtly gen- 
tleman of the old school. He would have been 
a capable administrator in time of peace, 
but, to his misfortune, the date of his acces- 
sion matched that of Alexander. Though he 
certainly lacked the aggressiveness of will 
and the daring essential to a great soldier, 
under ordinary conditions, and with the game 
played according to the ald rules, he might 
not have been discovered in his weakness, 
and might have passed for a tolerable military 
head; but with the Macedonians had been 
introduced a new art of warfare, with Alex- 
ander a new standard of generalship, and the 
pace was too fast for him. 

Alexander’s sorrow at the sight of the 
lifeless body may have been mixed with 
vexation and chagrin that his wearisome 
chase had yielded so meager a quarry, but 
when viewed in connection with all we know 
of the hero’s real warmth of heart and re- 


-sources of sympathy, we must reckon it 


better than that. The sight of one who 
four years before was undisputed monarch 
from the Hellespont to the Indus, now left 
to a lonely death, empireless, forsaken, and 
betrayed, was a sight worthy the pity of 
harder hearts than his. 

With all the honor due his state, Darius 
was carried to his grave. He was gathered 
to his fathers, for they buried him in Per- 
sepolis. 

Quae ducis Emathii fuerit clementia Poros 

Praeclarique docent funeris exsequiae.' 

1 “What was the mercy of Macedonia’s prince, let 


Porus tell, and the pomp of funeral rites [accorded to 
Darius].” (Ovid.) 
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“*GOOD MORNIN’ TO THE BOTH 0’ YEz!’” 





THE GOSSIPS OF KILLYMARD. 


BY SEUMAS MacMANUS (“MAC”), 
Author of “’T was in Dhroll Donegal,” “Through the Turf Smoke,” etc. 


WITH PICTURES BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE. 


= when Mrs. Cassidy had completed 
I\ sweeping the door-step with her heather 
besom, she paused and carefully scrutinized 
the social signs that the little street of Killy- 
mard presented, just as a mariner might 
read the sky, every time he came on deck, 
for prognostications. To the uninitiated, 
too, perhaps the street of Killymard, whose 
signs of life were infrequent, was quite as 
unintelligible a blank as often is the sky. 
But at all times, to Mrs. Cassidy’s tutored 
eye, it teemed with social information. 

“ A good mornin’ to ye, Mrs. Cassidy. How 
do you fin’ yerself this mornin’?” 

Mrs. McClatchey spoke, from her door over 
the way, and about a dozen yards farther up. 
Mrs. McClatchey bore in one hand a dish- 
clout, and in the other a bowl which she had 
been wiping after giving Harry his morning 
tea. 

“Right well, I thank God an’ you, Mrs. 
McClatchey. How are ye feelin’ yerself? 
An’ I hope Harry ’s feelin’ betther i’ the 
cinch he got in his back las’ night?” 

“Thank goodness, I ’m purty well. Harry’s 
near a’most betther. He ’s hobblin’ about 





through the kitchen within. He ’s afther 
dhrinkin’ a bowl o’ tay would open yer eyes.” 

“Thank God for it. If anything happened 
Harry, it’s sore ye’d miss him. Thank God! 
I ’m thinkin’ what ’s a-bother to Tammas 
Bohunnan this mornin’. I was just watchin’ 
him goin’ roun’ the corner there when ye 
come out.” 

“Goin’ down the road to bespake Morris 
Managhan for a day’s dhrawin’ 0’ manure to 
the White Park, I ’ll hould ye. I heerd he 
was goin’ to br’ak it this saison.” 

“Oh, no, no; he had his brogues polished.” 

“Polished?” 

“Aye—that he might comb his hair in 
them.” 

The exciting intelligence had drawn the 
speakers together on the street. 

Mrs. McGragh was thereby fetched to her 
door. Under one arm she bore the sprawling 
form of little Jimmy, and in her right hand 
brandished a pot-stick. Mrs. McGragh, being 
a late lier down, was a late riser, and she 
was only preparing the stirabout. 

“Good mornin’ to the both o’ yez!” she 
interrupted the conclave. “How are ye, Mrs. 
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“Yis; thanks be to Him, 

















that ’s so.” 

“We wor just wondherin’, 
Mrs. McGragh, what ’s up 
} with Tammas Bohunnan, this 
} mornin’, that has him away 
down the road with his shoes 
lake a lookin’-glass. Mrs. 
Cassidy, here, was watchin’ 
{ him goin’.” 

H “Nobbut, is it so? I ’ll tell 
{ ye, then,”—and Mrs. Mc- 
Gragh, with her left arm and 
i her right hand still full, joined 
} the group,—“I ’ll tell ye, 
! then”; and she shook the pot- 
i stick in their faces. “He ’s 
{ gone to the magisthrate for 
| asummons again’ Micky Blake 
; for his goat that has been 
{ 

1 

} 





morodin’ all through his flower- 
garden these three nights. 
That ’s what he ’s gone for, as 
sure as there ’s powdher in 
Darry.” 

“No, no; he is n’t goin’ for 
a summons. He was whistlin’ 
lake a blackbird in June. It’s 
what I was thinkin’ oul’ 
Mosie Tamson of the Black 
Tully, that has been ailin’ lately 
with the pains, that he maybe 
sent in word with Rodgie Mul- 
chieran—who was in last night 
with the horse an’ cart for a 
bag of thrust meal from Mis- 
ther McGroarty—that maybe 
~ _ Mosie sent in word with Rodgie 











“*‘HE HAD HIS BROGUES POLISHED.’” 





Cassidy? Mrs. McClatchey, how do you do? 
How is all with yous? Is n’t this the delight- 
ful mornin’?” 

“We ’re thankful, we ’re well, Mrs. Mc- 
Gragh. How is yerself an’ your care?” 

“Thanky, thanky. My care is all well, 
glory be to God! barrin’ wee Jimmy, here, 
had another wee brash i’ the sickness las’ 
night again, an’ we did n’t get no sleep with 
"im. I’d be right well, thank God, an’ as 
healthy as a throut, only for that win’ about 
me heart; there ’s a lump of it gathers an’ 
gathers, an’ lies a dead weight over me 
heart, just like a big grass-cock of hay, as 
I ’d think, an’ it ’s mighty bothersome.” 

“Bothersome it is, then, Mrs. McGragh; 
but we must aich iv us have our own wee 
throuble. It’s the Lord sen’s it, so we must 
bear with it.” 


for Tammas to go out to sign 
his will.” 

“An’ you ’re right, too, Mrs. Cassidy. I 
wondher—” 

“Ach, botheration!” said Mrs. McGragh, 
with impatience. “What do ye think would 
Tammas Bohunnan be doin’, wastin’ black- 
enin’ on his boots for that blatherskite, Mosie 
Tamson? Botheration, ay! I’ll tell ye what 
it is. It’s gone out to the recthory he is, 
to spaik to Misther Cochrane about gettin’ 
young Tammas aff to school. It was no later 
ago than Wednesday Mrs. Bohunnan herself 
was tellin’ Ellen Martin, an’ Ellen was tellin’ 
meself, that they wor intendin’ to bring young 
Tammas up a ministher. That’s what he’s 
gone about”; and she flourished the pot-stick. 

Mrs. McClatchey raised the dish-clout, 
asserting: “Ye have it, Mrs. McGragh! Ye 
have it now! An’ a purty clargyman, in 
throth, the same rapscallion ‘ill make. I 
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did n’t know anondher the heavens what 
was the matther with me ducks for a fort- 
night gone, that I was gettin’ so few eggs 
from them, till, what would ye have iv it, 
but goin’ down to the burn, at the bottom iv 
the garden, there I gets six i’ me ducks all 
in a row, sthrapped down into nests with 
sally rods till they ‘d lay. It was young 
Tammas’s work; for I watched till I ’d see, 
an’ there the young codger comes out, in the 
course of an hour, to look for eggs. Only he 
caught sight iv me too soon, an’ run like 
moor a-burnin’, I ’d ’a’ thrawn his neck for 
him, an’ spoilt a clargyman.” 

“ Ho-o-0-0!” said Mrs. McGragh, brandish- 
ing her pot-stick, as reminiscences of Tam- 
mas’s misdeeds, in which she was the sufferer, 
thronged upon her. “ Ho-o-o-o! Mrs. McClat- 
chey, no need to tell me about the young vag! 
I know ’im—I know ’im! There ’s a divil in 
that fella as big as a hedgehog!” 

“But what I ’d lake to know,” Mrs. Cas- 
sidy inquired, “did any of yez see Jaimsie 
goin’ roun’ with the letthers this mornin’? I 
was on the lookout for him to see if he ’d 
laive wan at Phil Kennedy’s, for they ’ve 
been expectin’ a moneyed wan from young 
Phailim from Darbyshire for this week past; 
but I think Jaimsie must ’a’ passed when I 
was wettin’ the tay.” 

“In throth, an’ I missed him meself. I 
b’lieve it must ’a’ been 


“for I was on the lookout for the very 
selfsame thing, Mrs. McGragh. But the 
sorra letther or letther he left at Gal- 
lagher’s. An’, between you an’ me, I ’ll not 
br’ak ‘me heart with disappointment if he 
does n’t. Mrs. Gallagher has no right to go 
spoilin’ her daughters, givin’ them such 
stuck-up notions that they ’Il soon scorn to 
dip their fingers for her or themselves. A 
purty way, indeed, for a poor, sthrugglin’ 
woman to rear daughters. More fitther 
she ’d taich them to be of use to them- 
selves—” 

“An’ gettin’ that genteel they could n’t 
say fi’ppence, if they wor kissed for it.” 

“An’ when they go to mass of a Sunday 
you ’d think aich o’ them dhressed them- 
selves out of a rainbow.” 

“ Aye, or had a dhrapery-shop on her back. 
I would be long sorry to stand such nonsense 
in a daughter o’ mine.” 

“Small wondher ye might, ma’am. It ’s 
bundle them out to feed the pigs she should.” 

“ An’ more thanks she ’d have from them 
in time to come, if she did — instead of sendin’ 
them off to read lyin’ stories to some poor 
oul’ doatin’ craithur that (God help any has 
nothin’ betther to think of.” 

“An’ that maybe should be readin’ her 
prayer-book.” 

All three here elevated their noses with 





was when he went by, be- 
kase I had intended watch- 
in’ would the’ go a letther 
to the Gallaghers at all. 
I’m toul’ for sartain, las’ 
night, that young Maidgie 
answered an advartise- 
ment in the newspapers, 
the other day, of some 
oul’ lady in Tyrone that 
wanted a girl to keep her 
company, an’ read tale- | 
books to her, an’ write 
her letthers. I went in to 
Mrs. Gallagher just on 
purpose, las’ night, to larn 
if it was so; but the sorra 
a word, good, bad, cheap, 
or dear, she sayed on the 
subject—she ’s as close, 
Mrs. Gallagher is, as a 
mail-chist: so I detar- 
mined to watch for meself | 


carryin’ out the ashes I | 





if the’ ’d come a letther.” 
“I seen Jaimsie, then,” 
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intense disgust at the perversity of Mrs. 
Gallagher. 

“But did ye watch if Jaimsie went to Phil 
Kennedy’s, Mrs. McClatchey?” 

“T watched him up the whole street, Mrs. 
Cassidy. He did n’t laive anything at Phil’s. 
He had a letther for Misther Byrne. I ’m 
thinkin’ it ’s from young Pathrick at the 
medical school, wantin’ 
more money. Throth, it 
takes his father to have 
a long purse.” 

“An’ a sthrong wan, 
ay. An’ he ’s wantin’ 
more money, is he al- 
ready? An’ he got fifteen 
shillin’s sent him be his 
mother that the father 
knew nothin’ at all about, 
or he ’d murdher all 
afore him—only last 
Wednesday was three 
weeks.” 

“Och, it ’s a dhroll 
wurrl’ it ’s gettin’, sure 
enough,” said Mrs. Cas- 
sidy. “His poor gran’- 
father (Lord be marciful 
to him!) he had some 
scrapin’ an’ gatherin’ at 
the same money that 
Pathrick thinks now he 
can’t go through half 
quick enough. Fif-teen 
shillin’s in little more nor three weeks!” 

“God sen’,” said Mrs. McGragh, “that he 
won’t have sore raison to cry for his exthra- 
vagance yet!” 

“ Amen!” Mrs. McClatchey said fervently. 
“T sayed the same words meself when I seen 
the Jetther goin’ in. There was a newspaper 
for Madge Doherty—” 

“From Micky, from the Rocky Mountains, 
I’ll wager.” 

“To be sure. Lord knows, then, Madge 
would forgive him the papers if he ’d sen’ 
her the price o’ them instead.” 

“You ’re right. There was a letther, too, 
for Norah Gildea—” 

“ An’ a check in it,” said Mrs. McGragh, 
“as sure as you’re there. We’ll soon know, 
for Norah ’ill be off to Dhrimstevlin to cash 
it afore many hours. That was from Brook- 
lyn, from Nellie an’ Hannah.” 

“That ’s it. But ye would n’t guess who 
there was wan for? Martha Armsthrong!” 

“Oh, no! Who would be sendin’ Martha 
a letther?” 

“That ’s what I axed meself. But there 
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““MARTHA ’S LONE AND AGED.’” 


was wan for her, sure enough. Jaimsie he 
had to stan’ knockin’ a good while at the 
doore. But Martha was n’t afoot, I knew 
meself, bekase I looked at the chimley, an’ 
there was n’t a reek out of it. So when 
Jaimsie waited long enough, he slipped the 
letther in of a broken pane, an’ went on. 
What do ye think 7’ that?” 

“ Well, wondhers, they 
say, “ill niver cease— 
an’ I see it ’s so. Who 
can it be from, any- 
how, or what can it be 
about?” Mrs. McGragh 
propounded. 

All three shook their 
heads. 

“T know,” said Mrs. 
Cassidy, “her poor mo- 
ther’s people they went 
to Canaday. It would n’t 
be any word of a legacy, 
surely, for Martha?” 

“Not that,” said Mrs. 
McClatchey. “There ’d 
be mouths enough open 
for the pickin’s in Cana- 
day. But I know this— 
that less nor three 
months ago, Martha she 
had young Lizzie Bo- 
hunnan up for a whole 
day; an’ it was writin’ 
a letther she had her, 
bekase I watched till I saw Lizzie laivin’ in 
the evenin’, with the letther undher her 
slip. I watched her to the post-office with it, 
an’ I waylaid wee Lizzie the very nixt day, 
when she was goin’ past with Mrs. Logue’s 
milk, to fin’ from her where could Martha 
be writin’ a letther to, or what could she be 
writin’ about. But, Good morratoye! Lizzie’s 
an oul’-fashioned little nadger ye could no 
more squeeze news from than milk from a 
millstone—the sorra information I could 
twist out of her—” 

“TI niver thought no great things of that 
same Lizzie,” Mrs. Cassidy said. 

“Bad snuff to her, she’s a little good-for- 
nothin’ gad—that ’s what she is,” Mrs. Mc- 
Gragh acridly said, summing up the situation. 
“T never could get nothin’ out of that little 
whittheret.”! 

“Well, I watched an’ obsarved, day an’ 
daily, for lee-an’-long afther, to see if I ’d 
see Jaimsie fetchin’ a reply to Martha. But 
I got tired watchin’; for the ne’er a wan or 
wan did he bring her. This is now the answer 
1 Corruption of water-rat. 
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to that letther; an’ them answered it took 
time to sleep over it.” 

“J ’}] tell ye, then,” Mrs. McGragh said, 
“it ’s from an Institution. That ’s where 
Martha wrote, I ’ll give ye me head on it; an’ 
that ’s where the answer ’s from!” and Mrs. 
McGragh’s pot-stick was writing “ Eureka!” 
in the air. 

“Mrs. McGragh has hit it.” 

“It’s from an Institution,” Mrs. McGragh 
went on, “aither in Dublin or London or 
Belfast; as like as not, it ’s in Dublin. 
Martha ’s lone an’ aged, an’ (God help the 
craithur!) her little grain o’ money must be 
runnin’ low; so she got Lizzie Bohunnan to 
write statin’ her case an’ her sarcumstances 
to the ladies that has charge o’ some Institu- 
tion or another; an’ this is the answer come 
now. 

“Then we ’ll be losin’ Martha?” said Mrs. 
Cassidy. 

“In three weeks’ time, if not less, you ’ll 
have seen the last o’ Martha,” Mrs. McGragh 
said, closing her mouth with decision. 

“Feth, then, we ’ll be sorry to lose ye, poor 
Martha,” Mrs. McClatchey said, with a down- 
cast air. 

“Sorry in throth,” said Mrs. Cassidy. “A 
kindly good soul ye wor, Martha, an’ the ill 
word was never heerd on yer tongue.” 

“Nor the loud word,” Mrs. McGragh con- 
tinued feelingly. “I ’m livin’ in Killymard 
while I am, an’ I know poor Martha Arm- 

sthrong as long as I do, an’ I ’ll say that 
neither meself nor the next—let them be 
who they will—never knew the hard word on 
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her neighbor to part Martha Armsthrong’s 
lips”; and she shook both her head and the 
pot-stick defiantly at her audience. 

“She niver put offense on a neighbor’s 
dog. Well, God go with poor Martha, wher- 
ever she goes,” said Mrs. McClatchey. 

“Amen! Amen!” Mrs. Cassidy responded 
“ An’ he will go with her.” 

Mrs. McGragh shook her head reflectively, 
and said “ Amen!” too, solemnly. 

“God luk to me!” said Mrs. McGragh, 
waking up; “me gossipin’ here, an’ if there 
is n’t the Masther away for school! An’ 
my stirabout ’s sittin’ coolin’ in the mid- 
dle of the floore only yet—if the childher 
has n’t gobbled it afore now, that is; for 
they ’re clean raavenous in the mornin’s.” 

“ An’ me stan’in’ here, too, as if I had n’t 
me two pair i’ blankets, that has n’t seen 
wather for ages, to wash—an’ fifty-five 
things to give a rumble in the suds! A good 
mornin’ to yez!” said Mrs. Cassidy; and both 
she and Mrs. McGragh hurried away. 

Mrs. McClatchey looked up the street, and 
then down the street, watched Briany Brogan, 
who came out of John McKelvey’s with a 
white parcel, till she saw him disappear into 
Hughie Long’s gateway; when, there being 
nothing else to observe, and none other to 
cosher with, she slowly turned on her heel, 
and, industriously finishing up the wiping of 
Harry’s bowl as she went, proceeded into her 
own house again, where she sat down and 
unburdened herself of that morning’s news 
to Harry, who, in an easy-chair in the corner, 
nursed his cinched back. 
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A NOTE OF SCARLET. 


BY RUTH McENERY STUART, 
Author of “Sonny,” etc. 


IN TWO PARTS. PART II. 


wai HERE were bedtime twitterings 
m gad in the brush on every side now, 
AS and the shaft of sunlight that 

had a moment before revealed 
the glories of the greenery all about her 
passed out even while she looked, and 
Miss Melissa realized her isolation in a mo- 
mentary sense of fear. But this wood, and 
the banks of the stream that wound in and 
out of it for miles, had been the familiar 
playground of her childhood. She remem- 
bered it when there were tales of bears and 
wildcats there, and she knew where several 
Indian graves were, within a stone’s throw 
of where she sat+«-graves that were wit- 
nesses to some stirring times in which her 
grandfather had taken part. It would be 
hard for her to be really afraid here, even 
in the dense copse where she had hidden. In 
a moment she was smiling at the idea, and 
to make sure of herself she went back to the 
jutting ledge, and deliberately threw the 
fragments of her dinner into the water, so 
as to leave no vestige of the occasion. 

She threw them in slowly, one at a time, 
and watched them while they floated a min- 
ute, or sank as they fell; and her calm ex- 
terior gave no hint of a new papic that had 
begun to rage within her. She had felt it 
for a moment when the mute first disap- 
peared, and while she stood alone in the 
darkening wood it came again. It was the 
inevitable home-going that confronted her. 
She had always been truth itself, and she 
would have to give an account of this broken 
Sabbath— probably within an hour. She felt 
sure that her brother was already inquiring 
for her and watching the gate, and that her 
nervous sister-in-law was declaring herself 
“certain an’ sure somethin’ awful had hap- 
pened”; and in all probability Sally Tolbert, 
and Mis’ Allen, and maybe the Tompkins 
children, had been over during the afternoon 
to see how she was, having missed her at 
church. Possibly even Deacon Tyler had 
dropped in, with his ear-trumpet, so as not to 
miss any detail of an illness that had been 
serious enough to keep her from service. 
He always went to inquire for the sick. In 
imagination she could hear her sister-in-law 
screaming into the trumpet that “the last 
seen of Sis’ M’liss’ was thusorso. Cynthy had 
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watched her go through the gate, and had 
heard her say something about old Mrs. 
Gibbs, she thought.” 

This last reflection was suggestive and 
helpful. She had intended to go and see 


how old Mrs. Gibbs was, and she would go’ 


now, late as it was. That old lady had cata- 
racts on her eyes, so the doctors said, and she 
was impatiently awaiting the period of full 
blindness, that darkest hour before the dawn 
when the world might be hers again. 

Miss Melissa would go now, and offer to 
take her to evening service; and her family, 
seeing her there, might assume that she had 
been with Mrs. Gibbs all day, and not ask any 
questions. Mrs. Gibbs would not see that 
she was not dressed for church. 

How stupidly a sane person can plan when 
his thoughts are fixed on asingle point! The 
whole congregation would have had to have 
cataracts on their eyes to make it possible 
for one to appear in church in a gingham 
frock and pink sunbonnet without creating 
a sensation. But she would go and see Mrs. 
Gibbs, anyway. It would be a safe way-sta- 
tion in the direction of a return, and perhaps 
while there something would be suggested. 
Of course she could not take her fishing-rod 
with her, but she could hide it in the brush. 


THERE was no light in the Gibbs cottage 
when she arrived, which was a good omen. 
Mrs. Gibbs lighted up only for company, and 
she would find her alone—as she did. 

Delighted at the sound of her voice, the 
voluble old lady greeted her with a charac- 
teristic welcome. 

“Why, howdy, Melissy Ann! Howdy! I’m 
proud to see you. An’ I ’m glad to see you 
ain’t expectin’ to go to church, for I don’t 
feel a bit worshipful this evenin’. Ef I ’d 
heard a swish when you come in, I ’d know 
it was my duty to go with you. Speak 
o’ the devil— I was jest a-thinkin’ jest 
now how long that bayadere silk o’ yores 
had lasted. I ricollec’ you bought it off’n 
yo’ second mat-raffle, time the circus tent 
blowed away. Well, I’m glad you’re better. 


How ’s yo’ sis’-in-law? Got over her faint ~- 
yet? Orwas it the child thet fainted? Some. 


said it was her, an’ some it.” 
This was an unpromising beginning. It 
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seemed at the onset that she would be complete surprise? "Mandy Jones says he’s 
obliged to confess that she had not been at fetched a trunkful o’ presents, but his sister 
home all day. She would not be rash about would n’t let him open it on the Sabbath. 
it, though. If her sister-in-law had fainted Mis’ Jones sent ’Mandy down the road to see 
in church, apparently that was all Mrs.Gibbs ef they was crape on the gate, not knowin’ 
knew about it, and she could gain nothing’ what a cow-horn might result in; an’’Mandy 
by asking questions, so she said tentatively: she see the carriage at the door, an’ she went 
“ Sis’ Salina ’s subjec’ to them dizzy spells to see ef it was the undertaker, it bein’ a 
sence she ’s stoutened up so; an’ the doctor strange carriage, an’ that’s how it come out 
says it behooves her to take keer of herself, thet it was her brother Ben come back. 
an’ to take boneset an’—” "Mandy did n’t go in, but she counted eight 
“ An’ camomile an’ bitter aloways, to alle- child’en playin’ on the po’ch, an’ she see Ca- 
viate the boneset,” Mrs. Gibbs interpolated. leb’s wife rockin’ the cradle with her foot, 
“Yas; you can tell her for me thet I say which proved it was n’t empty; so she knew 
thet when I stoutened befo’ I fell away the they was all alive, an’ she come away. 
last time, that was what brought me through. “But I don’t see how you-all stand not 
“But some folks thought maybe it was knowin’ what he’d fetched you till to-morrer 
jest fright, this mornin’, thet ailed her. It’s mornin’. Nathan’s wife is shorely a godly 
enough to scare anybody to have a cow rush—-woman—by intention. My judgment would 
into a pew du’in’ services, an’ to upset a ’a’ been to open that trunk an’ have a rapid 
whole row o’ child’en, the way that cow did- distribution. She could ’a’ had it opened 
hers. I’ve always thought it was resky an’ with prayer, ef she ’d ’a’ seen fit; an’ then, 
irreligious—allowin’ a cow to graze in the when the things was all give out, they could 
churchyard, the way they do, whilst the ’a’ been put away ’tel to-morrer, all excep’ 
gospel is bein’ preached. But of co’se no- Bibles an’ sech. Even a frivolous present, 
body could ’a’ foresaw her takin’ a notion to received an’ put out o’ sight, is less distract- 
attend services. They say Mis’ Blanks is in’, in my opinion, than a doubtful box with 
goin’ to have it out with Jim Towers,—you a Bible in it. They say he claimed thet 
know, she ’s his cow,—an’ she says ef he none of his presents was n’t wicked, nohow, 
don’t pay for her bonnet she’ll seethe reason ’cep’n’ the pack o’ playin’-cards thet he 
why. Was n’t it funny for her to chew up brought for the preacher, which I’m glad to 
the most expensive thing in church, which see Ben ain’t lost none of his devilment in 
everybody knows Mis’ Blanks’s bonnets is— ~ his travels. But she would n’t hear to techin’ 
milliner-trimmed fresh every season? I ain’t that trunk. She ’s got the courage of her 
missed my eyesight so sence it went—never. convictions, shore. I never will forgit how 
I s’pose the cow nachelly knew straw when she apologized for one of her babies bein’ 
she saw it, an’ she had n’t no respec’ foraleg- born ona Sunday, or how relieved she seemed 
horn braid. Lucky thing Mis’ Blanksalways when one o’ the attendin’ ladies reminded 
unties her bonnet-strings to sing, else she’d_ her thet all its birthdays would n’t of neces- 
’a’ been strangled, shore. They say the cow sity foller on the Sabbaths. 
mooed right into Deacon Tyler’s ear-trumpet,- “But you ain’t told me yet whether you- 
an’ rose him straight out of ’is pew. You all was lookin’ for him or not, or—” 
know, when he sets his trumpet for the Before she could answer, Miss Melissa was 
sermon he always shets his eyes; an’ the startled bya rap at the door, and Mrs. Gibbs 
first thing he heard was ‘Moo!’ Of co’se I asked her to light the lamp. Until now, the 
knew I was safe, in the amen corner, cause two women had been sitting in the dark. 
no Durham could get over the railin’, less § The light revealed a funnel-shaped instru- 
she was hard pressed. I missed the sight of it ment thrust through a crack in the door, 
all, but my hearin’ ’s better ’n ever, an’ to my and Miss Melissa knew that the deacon had 
dyin’ day I'll never forgit the words Brother come, and that almost certainly he was look- 
Clayton said, an’ how the cow changed ing for her. She knew he had presented his 
things around. He was jest repeatin’ his trumpet for an invitation to enter, and so 
tex’ for his fo’th head, an’ he says, says he: she obediently screamed, with nervous aim 
‘“ An’ Nathan said unto David,”—so, Sukey, *—just outside the funnel: “ Howdy, deacon! 
so!’ Lordy! but you missed a church circus Come in.” He caught part of the greeting, 
this mornin’, honey, Melissy, shore. however, and while she went on to say that 
_ “But I’m right glad to hear thet yo’ sister- she was just thinking it was time to go, he 
in-law ain’t noways serious. Did she expect came in, shook hands with the two women, 
her brother Ben to come to-day, or was it af and sat down between them. 
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“ Has he got his trumpet with him?” asked 
the brave hostess, realizing his deafness; 
but Miss Melissa did not hear her, either. 
She felt that she must get the deacon 
away, if possible, before there were any 
revelations, and she was devoting herself to 
him. While Mrs. Gibbs was thinking, “ Won- 
der ef they could be anything in him comin’ 
here after her,” that lady was screaming, in 
reply to his solicitous inquiry: 

“Oh, yas, sir, thank you; it ’s a heap 
better. The open air—an’ then, talkin’ here 
to Mis’ Gibbs. ’T was n’t exactly to say a 
headache, nohow. I reckon I ought to ’ve 
went to church, by rights.” 

“Well,” said the deacon, slowly, “I can’t 
jedge for nobody else, of co’se, but I ’d resk 
a good deal on yo’ doin’ the right thing. 
For myself, I know it takes all the church- 
goin’ I’m capable of to keep me within a 
stone’s throw of the straight an’ narrer way. 
Of co’se I have n’t heard a sermon in ten 
year; but I go, an’ set my trumpet direc’ for 
the Word of God, an’ that seems to be all 
thet could be expected of me. Some has 
insinuated thet I ought to keep my eyes 
open, an’, from my experience this mornin’, 
I s’pose likely I ought. But, exceptin’ for 
self-preservation, I can’t see no obligation 
to do it. Ef Brother Clayton would shave, 
I ’d obligate myself to keep awake an’ watch 
his lips; but they ain’t no inspiration in the 
motion of chin-whiskers, not even ef they 
are dilatin’ on the gospel—not to me. But 
of co’se I know I ain’t as good a Christian as 
what I ought to be, noways. I don’t begin to 
b’lieve the way I’ve been taught, an’I ain’t got 
the faith on all p’ints thet folks think I have, 
neither. F” instance, that doctrine of ‘What 
is to be will be,’ I don’t begin to b’lieve it. I 
don’t b’lieve fora minute, f’ instance, thet that 
fool cow was fo’ordained to moo into my 
trumpet this mornin’, an’ rouse me out of a 


dream o’ the goldenstreets— which shedone.”* 


He looked at Miss Melissa and waited for 
a reply. 

“Well, I did n’t see the cow—or hear 
her,” she began irrelevantly. “Of co’se he 
who created the cow, an’ created you, he 
must have known—” 

“Never mind the trumpet, Miss Melissy,” 
he interrupted, smiling; “you ’re on my good 
side. Come jest a leetle closeter, please, 
ma’am, an’ talk slow; an’ hand this to Mis’ 
Gibbs, so ’s she can express an opinion to 
my deef side ef she ’s so disposed.” 

He handed Miss Melissa the ear-trumpet, 
and she passed it over to Mrs. Gibbs. 

“Well, I b’lieve events can be helped, or 


hindered,” the brave hostess shouted into 
the funnel, glad of a chance to speak. “Ef 
I did n’t b’lieve that I would n’t have no 
courage to anoint my cataracts.” 

“An’ I think thet nobody can go far 
wrong,” added Miss Melissa, “ef he jest 
follers the Scriptures. I know a man down 
here at Spring Hill, he started readin’ 
doubtin’ books, an’ first thing his folks 
knew, he was disputin’ perpetual hell an’ the 
fire thet ’s never squenched; an’ several of 
his smarty friends, thinkin’ it was becomin’, 
they started to show off in the same way. One 
well-raised young man thet’s got two elders 
an’ a class-leader in his family, an’ is studyin’ 
medicine hisself, why, he up an’ said he 
doubted the story of Jonah an’ the whale, * 
jest on physical grounds—” 

“T should ’a’ thought he would’a’ been sort 
o’ physicked with him, shore enough,” shrieked 
Mrs. Gibbs; “Jonah, I mean—no, the whale.” 

“ An’ so he was— an’ physicked effectual. 
We ’ve got Scripture for that. To me, the 
mericle ain’t that. It ’s the two of ’em 
survivin’; that ’s what gits me. Maybe I 
ought n’t to say it, an’ I would n’t ef any of 


-our young folks was around; but sometimes 


I ’ve thought thet maybe the whole thing 
was n’t never intended for no more ’n a yarn. 
Them apostles must ’ve got off fakes occa- 
sional, jest to relieve the monotony, an’ I 
don’ b’lieve for a minute thet my eternal 
salvation has got to hinge on me a-swallerin’ 
no fish-story over a thousand years old. Ever 
the fresh ones we git is li’ble to suspicion— 
’t least, some of ’em is. I know I ’ve been 
tempted myself, an’ me a deacon in the 
church. A inch in a fish’s tail, or a ounce or 
so of weight, or the narrerness of a person’s 
escape from drowndin’, well, they seem sech 
harmless exaggerations, an’ they give a man 
standin’ in a community where things is 
pretty slow. But of co’se I ain’t never done 
it. I’ve stood by my little fish all my life, 
an’ I ’ve had the durnedest luck, too, for a 
patient fisher. But of co’se you ladies ain’t 
never tempted that-a-way.” He looked at 
Miss Melissa. “You ain’t never fished all 
day, I’m shore, an’ been tempted a thousand 
ways to diverge. Ef you was to go fishin’, 
Miss Melissy, no doubt you ’d be as con 
scientious about yo’ ketch as you are in 
knittin’ them green mats.” , 
Fortunately, he did not glance at Miss 
Melissa now, for her face was scarlet. She 
felt sure she had been discovered; and if 
she had broken all the commandments in one 
fell impulse, she could not have been more 
hopelessly criminal in her own consciousness. 
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“TI ’ve often thought,” the deacon con- 
tinued, eying her mischievously the while, 
“that ef you would make jest one crooked 
mat, or turn out jest one of a false color,— 
say a red one,—why, the devil might have 
some hope of you; but so long as you set sech 
a example of consistency as you do, why, ef 
vou haveeven so much as a sick-headache, an’ 
stroll away for relief, we know the place to 
hunt you is the bedside of the sick, an’, shore 

. enough, here youare. Well, I mus’ be goin’,” 
he added, looking at his watch. “Ef you ’ll 
accept of my company, I ’ll escort you home. 
{ would n’t advise you to pass by the willer 
hedge alone for a few nights, for they do 
say Silent Si has been seen prowlin’ round 
for a week or so, an’ you might run ag’in’ 
him—him or his haunt. Some say th’ ain’t 
nothin’ but his sperit been seen for three 
years—not thet you ’d be afeard of him, ex- 
ictly, either in the flesh or out.” 

If Miss Melissa had had a hope that the 
deacon knew nothing of her escapade, it 
was gone now; and when she rose to go, she 
said “Good mornin’” to her hostess, and in 
reply to an invitation to come again soon, 
she stammered, “ Not at all”; and when she 
was outside, and the deacon offered her his 
arm, she actually sobbed aloud. Fortunately, 
though, it was in his deaf ear; and before 
she had further committed herself, he had 
passed her the trumpet, saying: “I can’t offer 
you my good ear, lest you ’d be for sale on 
the outside the walk, so you ’ll haf to do yo’ 
laughin’ an’ talkin’ in this. What was you 
laughin’ at, anyhow? A deef man can feel 
a chuckle he can’t hear.” 

This was so funny that she really laughed, 
now, straight into the funnel. She laughed 
so loud and so long, and with such a grow- 
ing sense of humor, that the deacon laughed 
with her from sheer contagion. When life’s 
tension has been long and rigorous, and over- 
strained nerves recoil, it is hard to recover 
control sometimes. Since Miss Melissa’s 
weeping had been translated into mirth it 
quite ran away with her, and it would have 
alarmed the deacon had he heard it all. But 
the snatches of it that fell into his trumpet 
were only sufficient to impart a sense of joy- 
ousness, and he said cheerily: 

“ Yo’ feelin’ so happy to-night isas goodasa 
sermon to me. Notwithstandin’ you have n’t 
had the inspiration of divine service to-day, 
you ’ve found the reward of doin’ the Lord’s 
work. You ’ve found it in a merry heart.” 
_ The deacon’s voice was too gentle for 
Irony. Surely, after all, he could not know. 

To feel like a criminal was bad enough, 
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but it did not approach the hopelessness of 
being found out. Miss Melissa cleared her 
throat, and looked up a little. So long as . 
only she and God and the speechless old | 
negro knew, she could hope to enter her 

closet and have it out in confession and 

prayer. She had anticipated the sackcloth,- 
and was willing to endure the sting of it; 

but to be whipped in the market-place, fig- 

uratively if not with bodily stripes, was more 

than she could brook. If the deacon knew 

all, and would tell, this would be her fate. 

But he did not know. His stumbling over 

the live wires that connected with her con- 

science was only an accident; but she was 

so sensitive. It was easy to turn the scales 

either way by a feather’s weight. What 

could have been more innocent than the good 

man’s next remark? And yet how easily she 

misunderstood it, and what despair it wrought 

within her! Witness his artless offense: 

“Many another, in sech circumstances, | 
havin’ a headache for a good excuse, instead 
of doin’ the Lord’s work as you ’ve done to- 
day, would ’a’ found some fish of their own 
to fry.” ' 

How simple and natural the tribute to her 
supposed faithfulness, but how subtle and 
poignant the sting upon her guilty con- 
sciousness! It was more than she could bear. 

“Hursh!” she screamed, clapping the fun- 
nel quite over her lips. “ Hursh, deacon! Not 
another word! I can’t stand it. Ef you’ve got 
the feelin’ for me thet you ’d have for a yaller 
dog thet was bein’ pursued, you ’l] hursh!” 

“Well, upon my word, you ’re purty brash, 
Melissy.” It was her brother Caleb who 
stepped up from behind them, and he had 
heard his sister’s last words. 

“Don’t mind her, Caleb,” the deacon said 
mildly; “she ’s jest showin’ her Christian 
humility. Whenever I refer to her good 
works it seems to pleg her, but I did n’t 
have no idee of taxin’ her forbearance so 
severe. I found her settin’ in darkness, 
ministerin’ to ole Mis’ Gibbs, jest as we 
s’picioned she was. I s’pose you got uneasy 
an’ come to hunt her?” 

“Well, we thought we ’d like to locate her 
befo’ it got into the night. I s’pose it ’s 
foolish to be afraid of ole Si, but somehow 
we ’ve been raised to fear him; an’ I did n’t 
know but maybe you might take a notion to 
come home the woods way, Sis, an’ I ’d jest 
as lief none o’ my folks would run no resks. 
Sev’al of the niggers say they ’ve saw him 
prowlin’ aroun’ our place of nights lately, but 
I s’pect that ’s jest to clair their own skirts 
when things is missin’. Our child’en say 
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somebody has went off with yo’ fishin’-pole, 
Sis. Do you know anything about it?” 

— “Yas; I hid it.” Her voice was pretty 
steady, considering the pressure upon her. 

“T thought likely you had. First thing 
when we come home from church, the young 
ones started nosin’ round, an’ they missed 
it. It’s about church-time now, deacon, an’ 
ef you want to git in for the openin’ hymn, 
I ’ll see Melissy home; or ef you—” 

“No, thank you, Caleb. Not thet I ’d 
slight a hymn because I can’t hear it, but 
I ain’t been raised to shift a lady half-way 
home. You go on to church, an’ I’ll be along 
d’rec’ly.” 

Miss Melissa dropped the deacon’s arm. 

“You both go,” she exclaimed. “ Nothin’ 
ain’t goin’ to hurt me.” 

But the deacon held her fast. 

“Go along, Sis,” said Caleb, from behind. 
“You know he can’t hear nothin’, nohow. 
He might ’s well be ’scortin’ you home as set- 
tin’ up noddin’.” Caleb knew so well the 
range of the deacon’s half-awake ear that he 
dared hairbreadth proximity to it with im- 
punity. “ An’ ef you don’t feel like comin’ to 
preachin’, which I should n’t think you would 
after a whole day with Mis’ Gibbs, you might 
{let Cynthy go. She’s settin’ half asleep in 
the rocker between the child’en’s beds.” 


“T ’ll stay with ’em,” said Melissa. “I. 


s’pose Saliny has gone ahead.” 

“Yes; she’s went to the mothers’ meetin’ 
in the session-room. I promised thet ef you 
did n’t come in time I ’d look after the 
youngsters. They ’re all asleep, ’cep’n’ Joe 
an’ Sallie. They ’re comin’ straight from the 
-Epworth meetin’ to church.” 

As he left them, Caleb turned back and 
called to his sister: “Kind o’ sorry you ain’t 
comin’ to church, Sis. Brother Clayton lays 
off to rouse the sleepers in the temple to- 
night. Goin’ to preach on ‘Though thy sins 
be as scarlet’—you know the rest of it.” 
And as he left them he said to himself: 
“Dear Lord! ef them two could only see 
theirselves as others see ’em.” 

Miss Melissa made no reply, but presently 
she said to the deacon: 

“Did you ketch what Bud said to me?” 

“Well, no; not exac’ly. I aimed for it, 
but my tube gits tangled sometimes. But I 
thought I caught somethin’ about starlight. 
It is a-goin’ to be a starlight night. Was that 
what he remarked?” 

“No; that word was ‘scarlet,’ not ‘star- 
light.’ He knew you ’d set out to pleg me, 
an’ he thought he ’d give me a partin’ shot, 
that ’s all. He was jest repeatin’ the tex’ 
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Brother Clayton has give out for to-night. 
I wonder you ain’t mentioned it before.” 

She was too angry to care much what she 
said, and the old deacon, although he did not in 
the least suspect this, felt that something was 
wrong with her. He had known this for some 
time. There was a wail in the voice that com- 
manded him to hush, and, tender-hearted old 
man that he was, he felt that he could not 
sleep until he found out what the trouble was. 

When they reached her gate, Miss Melissa, 
instead of asking him in, extended her hand 
and said good night. “I know you’re anxious 
to get to church, deacon,” she began to say; 
but he interrupted her. 

“T ain’t anxious to do nothin’ but to fall 
on my knees and apologize right an’ left, 
Miss Melissy. Whatever I ’ve done or said, 
God knows, but I ’ve hurt yo’ feelin’s, an’ | 
would n’t ’a’ done sech a thing, not for 
nothin’ on earth. Ef you ’ll jest let me go 
in an’ set down a minute—I did n’t ketch 
the drift o’ what Caleb said about his wife, 
but I reckon she ’s likely gone ahead to join 
the other mothers, as usual; an’ ef so, we ’II 
have the parlor to ourselves, an’ you kin fetch 
a lamp an’ scan my features for honesty while 
I tell you I’m innocent of whatever I’ve done !” 

It was rather scant politeness, but Miss 
Melissa said not a word as she led the way 
into the house. 

When she had dismissed the negro, and 
drawn her chair beside the deacon’s,—one 
must needs sit close to a deaf man,—she 
laid a parcel upon the center-table at her 
elbow, and began to speak; but the deacon 
interrupted her. 

“Befo’ we explain fully, Miss Melissy,” 
he said, “I want to say a word. I ’m afeard 
my talk this evenin’ clair disgusted you, an’ 
I ’m sorry I said them things about the 
whale. I know how you feel about all Scrip- 
ture, an’ I ought to ’ve kep’ my mouth shet.” 

“You need n’t feel bad about that, deacon. 
To be candid, after the first shock, it sort 
o’ made me feel nearer to you to find thet 
you was human an’ frail. Of co’se I don’t 
share yo’ misgivin’s. I believe all the Holy 

«Scripture verbatim, word for word. But I’m 
of a dangerous disposition. Ef I started to 
doubt, they’s notellin’ whereI’d go. But I’ve 
always looked upon you as ef you was a sort 
o’ stained-glass apostle with a halo on, like 
them two in the ’Piscopal winders. Seemed 
like as ef you jest lived up to everything 
perfect, even to yo’ deefness—’scuse me 
mentionin’ it. Am I talkin’ loud enough?” 

“Yas; I hear every word. Settin’ so, with 
the house still, I can even hear that lamp 
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sizz. Don’t you reckon you better turn it 
down?” 

She turned the wick as she went on. 

“ An’, as I said, yo’ havin’ faith-weakness 
was a sort o’ comfort to me. I don’t know 
but it makes what I ’m about to say a little 
easier for me. Of co’se you know all about 
my mats; you ’ve showed that.” 

““ About yo’ mats? Why, cert’n’y. Every- 
body does; an’ I think they ’re to be strongly 
ricommended—both for shape an’ usefulness, 
an’ du’ability, too; an’ ef anybody says I ever 
said different—” 

“I ’m not referrin’ to my green mats, 
deacon, an’ you know it. I ’m referrin’ to 
tnese. . 

She opened the parcel, and spread the 
scarlet mats upon her lap. 

“ But how you found out about ’em I don’t 
know, but you ’ve acknowledged you did; an’ 
now I’m goin’ to out with the whole thing. 
I s’pose the devil tempted me. As you said 
this evenin’, ef I ever condescended to make 
a red mat, or one out o’ kilter, the devil 
might have hopes of me. Well, here ’s two 
—hboth all-fired red, an’ knit with no mo’ 
conscience than acat’s got. The best part 
of this last one I ’ve knit to-day—Sunday. 
Not a stitch counted in either one, an’ how 
they turned out so everlastin’ pretty I don’t 
know. It’s like the reward of vice. Yas; 
every minute thét I ain’t been fishin’ to-day, 
I’ve knit—pretty near. Don’t put on sur- 
prise, deacon. You ’ve kep’ a-hintin’ about my 
fryin’ my own fish, an’ throwin’ up about me 
bein’ afraid of Silent Si, so of co’se you know 
about our picnic. I went fishin’ this mornin’, 
’stid o’ goin’ to church, an’ happened to come 
up with the old nigger; an’ I give him the fish 
to cook, an’ then, why, we picnicked. I did n’t 

set down to the table with him, of co’se—him 
or her, whichever it is. An’ I had n’t been 
to Mis’ Gibbs ten minutes sca’cely, this 
evenin’, when you come, which of co’se you 
knew, although you referred so sarcastic to 
findin’ me a-tendin’ the sick. 

“TI s’pose likely I’m goin’ to perdition. I 

don’t know, I ’m shore; but I did n’t start 


, with no sech intention.” Her lip quivered 


here just a little. 

“The fact is, I got sick an’ tired o’ them 
green mats, an’ wo’e out with everything— 
all in about three days; an’ ef I had n’t 
started out this mornin’, an’ spent all the en- 
ergy I had left in Sabbath-breakin’, I b’lieve 
‘I'd ’a’ died. I’m forty-one years old, an’ 
'1’ve green-matted ’tel I’m about played out. 

“T ain’t been to a circus, or got on a 
steam-car, or had a dress made out o’ the 
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house—not for over twelve years. I ain’t 
even had the luxury of a spell o’ sickness, 
with betterin’ days an’ neighbors’ trays sent 
in—not for nine years. It’s jest been mat- 
knittin’ whenever I ’d try to git a little 
diversion from the duties of a aunt an’ sis- 
ter-in-law, an’—an’—an’— 

“Well, it broke out in me all of a sudden, 
this week, an’ this is what it ’s led to. Of 
co’se you can’t never respect me no more; 
but they ’s one thing: you can’t pleg me like 
you attempted to do to-night. Nobody dast to 
do that, not even an apostle hisself, ef they 
was one alive. 

“Ef I’m put out o’ the church for to-day’s 


misconduc’, why, out I go, that ’s all; but _ 
I ’ll give myself up; the conference won't . 


haf to summons me.” 

She had been borne along so fiercely by 
her own passion that she had failed to see 
the growing distress in the deacon’s face 
until he laid his hand upon her arm. Then 
it was that she saw that there were tears 
upon his cheeks. 

“Hush, Melissy, hush! For God’s sake, 
hush!” He was obliged to take his hand- 
kerchief and wipe his eyes. 

“What you ’ve told me is all new to me— 
before God.” His right hand trembled visibly 
as he held it up to give force to his words. 

“Yas; it’s as new to me as ef Heaven had 
jest revealed it; but, bless God, how happy 
it does make me feel! Talk about respectin’ 





you! Why, honey, I would n’t take all the ’ . 
money in Simpkinsville befo’ the wah for. 


what you ’ve confessed to me. It brings you 


in reach of me. For ten year I ’ve set an’’ 


contemplated you an’ yore life, an’ so far as _ 


I could scan it, it’s been perfect, an’ they ’s 
been times I ’d ’a’ give my head to see a flaw 
in you; an’, bless Heaven, the time has come, 
an’ I can speak. I could n’t ask no perfec’ 


woman to be my wife—an’ me a poor mericle- , 


doubtin’, deef oldsinner like I’ve always been. 
“T’ve worshiped you, Melissy, honey, same 


as I’d worship a saint, for over ten year; but- 


no human man’s got a right to make love 
to a up-an’-down saint. 

“But I can make love to you now, an’ I’m 
a-doin’ it this minute. Any dear-hearted 
woman thet’s lived the life you ’ve lived, an’ 
then, when she was put to it, had the grit 
to kick out o’ the traces—” 

He put his arm about her, as if she had 
been a child in distress, and drew her to him. 

“Did you take notice thet I never said I 


liked the color o’ them green mats, honey? _ 


Growin’ things an’ tree-frogs can have a 


monopoly o’ that color for me, an’ I don’t ' 
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wonder you got tired of it. But these red 
ones, they ’ve got jest enough o’ the ole 
Nick in ’em to tickle me all over. 

“We ’Il set ’em on the mantel-shelf, an’ 
they ’1l illuminate the whole house.” 

Miss Melissa sat quite still and looked 
doubtingly into the deacon’s face. His words 
did not satisfy her. He realized the mats in 
their worst meaning, and yet he took plea- 
sure in them. Her voice was almost re- 
proachful when she said, after a while: 

“You would n’t want to illuminate the 
house with a reminder of my sinfulness, 
would you?” 

“'T ain’t that, deary. It ’ll be as a re- 
minder of yo’ humanness— that ’s all.” 

_ “An’ yet they ’re the reverend color of 
gin, accordin’ to Scripture. ‘Though thy 
sins be—’” 
* “That ’s only half o’ the tex’, honey.” 

“Yas; that ’s so. Maybe it will be jest as 
well to keep ’em in sight. We ’ll try to 
reelize the promise every time we look at 
’em—‘ whiter than snow.’ That-a-way they ’ll 
be symbols of forgiveness.” 

“That cotation ain’t ‘whiter than snow,’ 
honey. It’s ‘as white as snow,’ an’ it ’s 
from the first chapter of the prophet Isaiah, 
eighteenth verse. You ’re thinkin’ about a 
psa’m verse. It ’s the Fifty-first Psa’m, 
seventh verse,—seventh or eighth,—thet 
says ‘whiter than snow.’” 

“Well, you can read the mats that-a-way, 
ef you like, but don’t talk too much about it, 
now, less ’n you ’I] skeer me. I don’t doubt 
you ’re entirely too good for me, after all. 
«But, for better or for worse, you ’re mine, 

- from this time on through all eternity, less ’n 
‘you cast me off. 

“Even ef I was to wake up sudden an’ 
find I ’d been dreamin’ all this whole thing, 
I'd set out to hunt you up an’ co’t you now— 
that is, ef I remembered all the dream.” 

“Which part do you mean?” She looked 
artlessly into his face as she asked it. 

“Put on yo’ guessin’-cap,” he chuckled, 
as he tightened his arm about her and 
covered her hand with his. 

“ All scarlet ain’t sin,” he added, looking 
down upon her. “The side o’ yo’ neck an’ 
yo’ ear—don’t turn away, now. It’s per- 
fectly lovely. But how did you git them 
little black freckles on yo’ wrist?” 

He had lifted her hand and was turning 
it over. “And how red it is! The right one 
ain’t that-a-way.” . 

“Them ’s Sunday freckles,” she said 
evenly. “You know, I ’m left-handed, an’ 
that ’s my fishin’ hand. It ’s been held over 


the water in the sun the livelong day. | 
wonder you dast to hold it.” 

“°T ain’t no worse for me to hold yo’ po’ 
little Sabbath-breakin’ hand than for you to 
be a-listenin’ to the words of my doubt-ex- 
pressin’ tongue, is it?” he chuckled; but in 
a moment he added seriously: 

“But they ’s some precious truths I ain’t 
never doubted, deary. I ain’t never doubted 
the love of God, or the blessedness of livin’ 
in Him, or the beauty of holiness. 

“But,’—and now he chuckled again,- 
“come down to it, it ’s only these triflin’ 
little one-day open-air freckles on yo’ hand 
thet brings it where I can feel anyways eligi- 
ble to it—that is, it’s what these dear little 
freckles express—God bless’em! Seems to 
me you must freckle mighty easy, though.” 

“I always did. You know, I was sandy- 
haired befo’ I—” 

“You ’re sandy-haired yet, deary. The 
prettiest sand on earth is the white sand o’ 
the sea-shore. It ’s whiter than snow, ef 
anything outside of a pure woman’s soul is. 
But yo’ hair ain’t arrived at that stage, quite. 
They’s a plenty of the earthly sand-color in 
it yet, an’ I’m glad of it. Sand an’ grit, you 
know, they ’re pretty nigh the same thing. | 
like a woman thet’s got grit. It was mighty 
gritty the way you owned up to all you done, 
knowin’ youd have to face the music alone. 

“Oh, what a joy this day has brought 
me! Yas, indeed, we ’Il put these red mats 
in sight, an’ they ’ll be beacons to us both, 
each in a different way, maybe. An’ nobody 
but you an’ me an’ the gate-post—” 

“Which ole Si is as deef as—” 

“Will ever know the story of ’em. I ’m 
s’prised you was n’t afeard of ole Si, though. 
They say he ’s picked up a ol’ stovepipe hat 
somewhere, an’ with it an’ his dress-skirts an’ 
boots— 

“T would n’t like to come on ’im sudden in 
the dusk myself. You know I offered him 
shelter, four year ago, in my barn; but he 
would n’t have it. I don’t wonder you thought 
I knew about yo’ seein’ him. Every time | 
opened my mouth to-night, seem like I put 
my foot in it, as the sayin’ is. 

“But do you reelize thet you ain’t holdin’ 
back from me none, an’ thet I ’m keepin’ my 
arm around you, straight along, an’ I ’m a- 
takin’ a heap o’ things for granted?” 

At this Miss Melissa withdrew herself; 
but she was not blushing, nor in any wise 
conscious or confused. 

“It’s all so sudden,” she said evenly, “ seem 
like I can’ quite git the straight of it. I feel 
like as ef the Apostle John had ast me to 
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“*ARE YOU SHORE YOU DOUBT?’” 


marry him, an’ while I was holdin’ off, half 
scared, he turned into Peter, an’—an’—” 

“ An’ you give in to Peter?” 

Her face was as red as the scarlet mat, 


but the deacon did not see it. Her voice 
betrayed her embarrassment somewhat, 
— as she said, lowering her tone a 
little: 

“T could take Peter easier ’n I could John. 
He would n’t be sech a constant reproach to 

e. But you ’ve been like John to me for 
so long—I can’t hardly—” 

Vou. LVIII.—81. 


She laid her hand upon his arm, and put- 
ting her lips close to his good ear, continued: 

“ Are you shore you doubt, in yo’ heart of 
hearts, about Jonah an’ the whale—an’ it all 
stated clair in the Bible? You ain’t jest 
makin’ pretend, jest to encourage me?” 

“Why, honey, I told you about that be- 
fore I knew—” ' 

“So you did. An’ you’re shore you doubt?” 

“TI ’m afeard I am, beloved.” 

“Well, ef you ’re shore— 

“Maybe we can be a help to one another.” 
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THE TRAMP AND THE RAILROADS. 


BY JOSIAH FLYNT, 
Author of “The Tramp at Home,” “The City Tramp,” ete. 


WITH PICTURES BY JAY HAMBIDGE. 


BeAIVE years had elapsed since 

» my last journey with the “ho- 
boes ”—indeed, since I had 
so much as seen them. Study 
* and recreation took me to 

~ Europe in the autumn of 
1893, and I did not return to this country 
till the spring of 1898. Newspaper clippings 
containing accounts of the movements of the 
hoboes, and stories about their life, occa- 
sionally reached me, and once there came an 
invitation to be present at an Anti-Tramp 
Congress, but beyond this I heard very little 
about my old companions of “the road.” I 
always thought of them, however, when I saw 
the European vagabond trudgingalongon the 
public turnpikes, and wondered whether they 
were still permitted to travel on the railroads 
in their “side-door Pullmans” (box-cars) as 
they had done, and as they taught me to do 
when I was among them. In eastern Prussia 
I once stopped to talk with a foot-sore old 





wanderer on the chaussée, and told him of the 


way the American tramp travels. “ Ach, how 
beautiful that must be!” heexclaimed. “ And 
to think that they would probably hang us poor 
fellows here in the Fatherland if we should 
try to ride in that fashion! In truth, son, a 
republic is the only place for the poor and 
outcast.” 

There had been rumors, while I was still 
on the road, that a day of reckoning was 
coming between the railroad companies and 
the tramps, and that when it arrived the 
hobo, like the Chausséegrabentapezirer, would 
take to the turnpikes. Life in Hoboland 
is so precarious that it comes natural to the 
inhabitants to be on the watch for impending 
catastrophes, and I remember that I also 
believed that the railroad companies would 
eventually stop free riding as the tramp 
practised it. It did not seem natural that a 
class of people with so little influence as the 
tramps should be allowed to enjoy such a 
privilege long; and although I learned to 
ride in freight-cars with as much peace of 
mind and often more comfort than in pas- 
senger-coaches, there was always something 
strange to me in the fact that I never bought 
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a ticket. During my first trip in Hoboland, 
which lasted eight continuous months, I must 
easily have traveled over twenty thousand 
miles, and there were not more than ten oc- 
casions during the entire experience when 
any payment was demanded of me, and on 
those occasions the “medium of exchange” 
consisted of such things as pipes, neckties, 
tobacco, and knives. Once I had to trade 
shoes with a brakeman merely to get across 
the Missouri River, a trip which ordinarily 
would have cost me but ten cents; but as 
that was the very sum of which I was short, 
and the brakeman wanted my shoes, the only 
thing to do was to trade. 

Had any one told me, as I was leaving 
Europe, that a week after my arrival in this 
country I should be “ hitting the road” again, 
I should not have believed him. Civilization 
had become very dear to me in the interval 
that had elapsed since my last tramp trip, 
and it seemed to me that my vagabond days 
were over. 

Once a vagabond, however, like the re- 
serve Prussian soldier, a man can. always 
be called on for duty, and it was my fate, 
a few days after setting foot in my na- 
tive land again, to be asked by the general 
manager of one of our railroads to make a 
report to him on the tramp situation on the 
lines under his control. For three years he 
had been hard at work organizing a railroad 
police force which was to rid the lines under 
his control of the tramp nuisance, and he 
believed that he was gradually succeeding in 
his task; but he wanted me to go over his 
property and give an independent opinion 
of what had been done. He had read some 
of my papers in THE CENTURY on tramp life, 
and while reading them it had occurred to 
him that I might be able to gather infor- 
mation for him which he could turn to good 
account, and he sent for me. 

“Onassuming management of these lines,” 
he said to me in the conversation we had in 
his office, “I found that our trains were 
carrying thousands of trespassers, and that 
our freight-cars were frequently being 
robbed. I considered it a part of my busi- 
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ness as a general man- 
ager to do my utmost 
to relieve the company 
of this expense, and I 
felt that the company 
owed it to the public to 
refuse to harbor this 
criminal class of people. 
In a way a railroad may 
be called the chief citizen 
of a State, and in this 
tramp matter it seemed 
to me that it had a duty 
as a citizen to discharge 
to the State. 

“There are three con- 
spicuous reasons that 
have deterred railroad 
people from attacking 
thetrampproblem. First, 
it has been thought that 
it would entail a very 
great expense. Our ex- 
perience on these lines 
has shown that this fear 
was not warranted. 
Second, it has been 
thought that no support 
would be given the move- 
ment by the local magis- 
trates and police author- 
ities. Our experience 
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shows that in 
a great ma- 
jority of cases 
we have theactive 
support of the 
local police au- 
thorities and that 
the magistrates 
have done their 
full duty. Third, 
it was feared that 
there might be 
some retaliation 
by the tramps. 
Up to date we 
have but very lit- 
tle to complain of 
on that score. 
From the reports 
that I get from 
my men, I am led 
to believe that we 
are gradually rid- 
ding not only the 
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Before starting out on 
my travels a contract was 
drawn up between the gen- 
eral manager and myself. 
It secured to me a most 
satisfactory daily wage, 
and tothe general manager 
weekly reports as long as | 
was “ out on the road,” with 
a final statement when the 
investigation should be 
finished. 

On no previous journey 
in Hoboland have I been 
such an object of curiosity 
tothe tramps as on this one 
when writing my weekly re- 
ports. I was dressed so 
badly that I could write 
them only in _ lodging- 
houses where vagabonds 
sojourn, and it usually 
took me a full half-hour to 
finish one. It availed no- 
thing to pick out a quiet 
corner, for the men gath- 
ered about me the minute 
they thought I had written 
enough, and they thought 
this before I was _ half 
through. If they had been 
able to decipher my hand- 
writing I doubt whether 
I should be writing this 
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railroad property, but much of the territory 
in which it is situated, of the tramp nuisance; 
but I should like a statement from you in 
regard to the situation, and I want to know 
whether you are willing to make a tramp trip 
and find out for us all that you can.” 

It was a cold, bleak day in March when we 
had this conversation, and there was every 
inducement to postpone a journey such as 
the general manager suggested; but I was 
so impressed with his seriousness in the 
matter, and so thoroughly interested in what 
he had done, that I agreed to begin the in- 
vestigation at once. It seemed to me thata 
man who had written so much about the 
tramp problem ought to be willing to do 
what he could to help the community solve 
it, especially when he was to be reimbursed 
for his work as liberally as I was to be; 
and although I suffered more on this par- 
ticular journey than on any other that I 
have made, I shall never regret having 
undertaken it. 





article now, but as they 
were not, they amused 
themselves with funny remarks. “Give ’er 
my love,” they said. “ Writin’ yer will, are ye, 
Cigarette?” “Break the news gently.” And 
they made other similar remarks which, if 
I had not been forced to write, would have 
smothered any literary aspirations that a 
lodging-house is capable of arousing. As it 
was, I managed to send in my reports more 
or less regularly, and faulty though they 
must have been, they served their purpose. 

They told the story of the tramp situation 
on about two thousand miles of railroad 
property, situated in ‘five different States. 
The reports of the first month of the inves- 
tigation pertained to tramps on lines in the 
neighborhood of the property I was investi- 
gating. I had not been an hour on my travels 
when it was made very plain to me that my 
employer’s police force was so vigilant that it 
behooved me not to be caught riding trains 
unauthorized on his lines. Every tramp I met 
warned me against this particular road, and 
although a clause in my contract secured me 
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the payment by the company of all fines that 
might be imposed upon me as a trespasser, 
as well as my salary during imprisonment, 
in case I should find it useful for my pur- 
noses to go to jail, I found it more conve- 
nient for the first month to wander about on 
railroads which I knew tramps could get 
over. I reasoned that the experience was 
going to be hard enough anyhow, without 
having to dodge a railroad police officer every 
time I boarded a train, and I knew that the 
trespassers on neighboring lines would be 
able to tell me what was the general opinion 
in regard to my employer’s road as a tramp 
thoroughfare. All whom I interviewed spoke 
of it as the hardest railroad in the United 
States*for a tramp to beat, and I could not 
have learned more of the tramps’ opinion of 
it had I remained exclusively on the property. 
The roads that I went over crossed and re- 
crossed my employer’s road at a number of 
places, and I was frequently able to see for 
myself that it is a closed line for trespassers. 

It may interest the reader to know how I 
lived during the time I 
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by going to a sandhouse or a police station, 
I took in a lodging-house, if one was handy. 
Once I slept in the tramp ward of a poor- 
house, and never had I spent a more dis- 
agreeable night. A crowd of tramps to which 
I had attached myself had used up their 
welcome in a town where there were three 
police stations, and it had been arranged 
that on the night in question we should all 
meet at the tramp ward of the poorhouse. 
A negro was the first one to get there, and 
a more frightened human being than he was 
when the rest of us put in an appearance, 
it would be hard to imagine. We found him 
in a cold cellar, absolutely without light and 
furnished with nothing butanimmense bench, 
about four feet wide, four feet high, and ten 
feetlong. In Siberia itself I have never seen 
a gloomier hole for men to pass a night in. 

“T turned up here ’bout five o’clock,” the 
negro said, “’n’ they sent me to the smokin’ 
room, where them luny blokes was smokin’ 
their pipes. I never knew before that they 
sent luny people to poorhouses, ’n’ I 





traveled as a tramp. Ex- 

cept on one occasion, when | 
my funds gave out, I paid 
my way regularly so far as 
food was concerned. A 
friend sent me a postal 
order for a few dollars 
nearly every week, and I 
managed to live rather 
comfortably at lodging- | 
house restaurants. Occa- 
sionally I would meet a 
“pal” of former years, 
and if he had money, or 
found that I had, nothing 
would do but we should 
celebrate meeting each 
other again, and at such 
times my friend in the 
East got word that my re- 
mittance must be hurried 
up somewhat; but, as a 
general thing, I dined 
fairly well on two dollars 
a week. For sleeping- 
quarters I had bunks in 
lodging-houses, benches in 
police stations, and “ news- 
paper beds” in railroad 
“sandhouses.” I chose one 
of these places as circum- 
stancessuggested. Ifthere 
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was nothing to be gained 
in the way of information 
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could n’t understan’ it. I told one of ’em 
what I was there for, ’n’ he told me that 
this cellar down here has ghosts in it. 
Well, o’ course, I ain’t "feard o’ ghosts in 
most places, but,by jiminy, when the keeper 
came ’n’ put me down here ’n’ left me in the 
cold ’n’ dark, somehow or other I got to 
thinkin’ o’ that luny bloke’s stories, ’n’ I 
jus’ had to holler. W’y, I never felt so queer 
before in my life. Suppose I ’d gone crazy; 
why, I could ’a’ sued the county for dam- 
ages, could n’t I? Don’t you ever soogest 


any more poorhouses to me; I don’t wonder 
people goes crazy in’em.” When the crowd 


second month he gave me permission to 
travel on freight-trains, engines, and pas- 
senger-trains, and a letter introducing me 
to the different employees of the company 
with whom I was likely to come in contact. 
With these credentials I was able to circu- 
late freely over the property, to inquire mi- 
nutely into the work of the police department, 
to meet the local magistrates, and particu- 
larly the jail- and workhouse-keepers. It was 
also possible for me to make an actual count 
of the trespassers who were daring enough 
to attempt to travel on this closed road. 
This work was not so tedious and danger- 
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first saw the negro he was shouting at the 
top of his voice: “Spirits! spirits! There ’s 
spooks down here!” 

We all spent a most miserable night in the 
cellar, and I doubt whether any one of us 
would willingly seek shelter there again. 

Indeed, when the first month of my inves- 
tigation was over, and war had been declared 
with Spain, it seemed to me that I had gone 
through so much and was so hardened that 
I could go to Cuba and worry through all 
kinds of trouble. I have since regretted that 
I did not go, but, at the time, I had become 
so interested in the work that, when I re- 
turned to my employer for further orders, and 
he said to me, “Well, now that you have 
satisfied me in regard to the attitude of the 
tramp toward the company’s property, sup- 
pose you satisfy yourself concerning the atti- 
tude of the company toward the tramp,” I 
readily fell in with the suggestion. To make 
my final report complete it was obvious that 
I ought to get an insight into the workings 
of my employer’s police force, and for the 


ous as that of the first month, and there were 
more comforts to be enjoyed; but I had to be 
up at all hours of the night, and the bulk of 
my time was spent in train-riding. After 
thirty days of almost constant travel I was 
convinced first that the tramps had told the 
truth about the road, and that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to trespass on it with impunity; 
second, that although the police force is not 
perfect (none is), it was doing exception- 
ally good work in freeing the community of 
tramps and beggars. It differs from ordi- 
nary railroad police forces in that it is sys- 
tematically organized and governed. In 
dealing with tramps and trespassers the 
plan is to keep up a continuous surveillance 
of them, and they are taken off trains one 
by one, day after day, rather than in squads 
of fifty and sixty, with no more effort in this 
direction for weeks and sometimes months, 
as is the prevailing custom on most railroads. 
There is consequently very little crowding of 
magistrates’ courts and jails, and the taxpay- 
ers are not forced to board and lodge a great 
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collection of vagabonds. I was also impressed 
with the fact that the force is on friendly 
relations with municipal and village police 
organizations along the road, and has the 
respect of communities formerly at the 
mercy of a constantly increasing army of 
hoboes. 

So much for my personal experience and 
finding in this latest investigation in“ tramp- 
ology”; it was as interesting a tramp trip 
as I have ever made, and I learned more 
about the best methods to employ in attack- 
ing the tramp problem in this country than 
on any previous journey. It is now my firm 
belief that, if the tramps can be kept off the 
railroads, their organization will become so 
unattractive that it will never again appeal 
to men as it has done in the past; and the 
purpose of this paper is to make plain the 
necessity of keeping them off the railroads, 
and to show what results from their present 
unique position in railroad life. No other 
country in the world transports its beggars 
from place to place free of charge, and there 
is no reason why this country should do so. 

The custom has grown up in the United 
States during the last thirty years. Before 
the Civil War there were comparatively 
few tramps in America, and practically no 
railroad tramps. After the war there sud- 
denly appeared on the scene a large class of 
men who had become so enamoured of camp 
life that they found it impossible to return 
to quiet living, and they took to wandering 
about the country. Occasionally they worked 
a little to keep themselves in “pin-money,” 
but by 1870, hundreds of them had given up 
all intention of working, and had founded 
the organization known to-day as the “ Hobo- 
Push.” By that year, also, they had discov- 
ered that our turnpikes, particularly in the 
West, were very poor roads to travel on, and 
they began to walk on the railroad-track. 

If, at this time, the railroad companies had 
laws passed, such as are in force to-day in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, forbid- 
ding everybody but an employee to walk on 
railroad property, except at public crossings, 
we should have learned, ere this, to obey 
them, and the railroad tramp would not have 
been developed. These laws not being en- 
acted, however, it was not long before it 
became very clear to the tramp that it would 
be much more comfortable to sit in a box- 
car and ride, than to “drill” (walk) over the 
ties. An appreciation of this character is 
acted upon very soon in Hoboland, and by 
1875 the majority of the professional va- 
grants were tahing lessons in jumping on 
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and off moving freight-trains. The train- 
men, partly because they thought that many 
of these trespassers were deserving but pen- 
niless out-of-works, and partly on account of 
the inborn willingness of every American to 
help a man in unfortunate circumstances, 
made practically no serious effort to keep 
the tramp off their trains, and by 1880 the 
latter was accepted by railroad companies 
as an unavoidable nuisance on railroad 
property. 

To-day it is the boast of the hoboes 
that they can travel in every State of the 
Union for a mill per mile, while in a number 
of States they pay nothing at all. On lines 
where brakemen demand money of them, ten 
cents is usually sufficient to settle for a jour- 
ney of a hundred miles, and twenty cents 
often secures a night’s ride. They have dif- 
ferent methods of riding, among which the 
favorite is to steal into an empty box-car on 
a freight-train. At night this is compara- 
tively easy to do; on many roads it is possible 
to travel this way, undisturbed, till morning. 
If the train has no “empties,” they must ride 
on top of the car, between the “bumpers,” 
on one of the car ladders, or on the rods. 
On passenger-trains they ride on top, on the 
“blind baggage,” and on the trucks. 

Taking this country by and large, it is no 
exaggeration to say that every night in the 
year ten thousand free passengers of the 
tramp genus travel on the different railroads 
in the ways mentioned, and that ten thousand 
more are waiting at watering-tanks and in 
railroad yards for opportunities to get on the 
trains. I estimate the professional tramp 
population at about sixty thousand, a third 
of whom are generally on the move. 

In summer the entire tramp fraternity 
may be said to be “in transit.” The average 
number of miles traveled daily by each man 
at this season of the year isabout fifty, which, 
if paid for at regular rates, would cost, say, 
adollar. Of course one should not ordinarily 
pay so much to ride in a box-car as in a 
passenger-coach, but the ordinary tramp is 
about as comfortable in one as in the other, 
and, on the dollar-a-trip basis, he and his 
59,999 companions succeed jn getting out of 
the railroad companies sixty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of free transportation every day 
that they all travel. Multiply this figure by 
a hundred, which is about the number of 
days in a year when all trampdom “ flits,” 
and you have an approximate idea of how 
much they gain. ; 

Another serious loss to the railroads is that 
involved in the disappearance of goods under- 
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going transportation, and in claims for per- 
sonal injuries. Some tramps steal, and some 
do not, but every year considerable thefts are 
made from freight-cars, and tramps, or men 
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them to steal anything more valuable than 
fruit from freight-carsand metal from idle en- 
gines. In a year’s time, however, including 
all the thefts committed by both tramps and 
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posing as.such, are generally the guilty par- 
ties. Professional thieves frequently become 
. tramps fora time, both to minimize their guilt 
and to elude capture, and the probability is 
that the majority of the greater thefts are 
committed by them. Tramps proper are dis- 
couraged thieves, and I have seldom known 


professional thieves, a very appreciable loss 
results to the railroads, and I can recall, out 
of my observation, robberies which have 
amounted to several thousand dollars. 

That railroad companies should have to 
reimburse trespassers for the loss of a hand 
or foot while riding unauthorized on trains 
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will strike every one as a very unjust tax on 
their resources, but such claims are con- 
stantly made. Let us say, for example, that 
a young boy who has been stealing his way 
on a freight-train loses a leg. There is a 
type of lawyer who at once takes up a case 
of this sort, going to the boy’s parents or 
relatives and suggesting to them the advis- 
ability of claiming damages, asserting his 
readiness to serve them in the matter. “ All 
right,” says the father; “ get what you can.” 
In court the lawyer draws a horrible pic- 
ture of these engines of death, the railroads, 
showing how they are constantly killing peo- 
ple. If the boy’s father is poor, this fact is 
also brought graphically to the attention of 
the jury, and the wealth of the corporation 
is described as something enormous. If the 
lawyer manages his case cleverly, making 
out that the boy was enticed on to the 
freight-train by the trainmen, or that he fell 
under the wheels through their carelessness, 
there are but few juries that will refuse to 
give the father at least enough damages to 
pay the lawyer’s fee and the doctor’s bill, 
and then there is a celebration over having 


“squeezed” another railroad company. For 


a private person to be compelled by a court 
to pay damages to the father of a boy who 
fell from an apple-tree in the private per- 
son’s orchard, where the lad was an obvious 
trespasser and thief, would be considered an 
outrage. 

I bring out these facts about the losses to 
the railroad in some detail because the pub- 
lic is really the railroad company, and conse- 
quently the sufferer. 

To tell all that the country at large suf- 
fers from the free railroad transportation of 
tramps would take me beyond the limits of 
a paper of this character, but there are a few 
points which must be noted. In the first place, 
the railroads spread the tramp nuisance over 
a much greater stretch of territory than 
would be the case if the tramps were limited 
to the turnpikes. There are districts in the 
United States which are so difficult to reach 
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you may see a beggar one day in Fifth 
Avenue in New York city, and a fortnight 
later he will accost you in Market street in 
San Francisco. Many tramps can travel as 
rapidly as the man who pays his way, and I 
have known those who could even “hold 
down” the Chicago Limited from Jersey 
City to Chicago without a break. 

All this contributes to the difficulty of 
locating and capturing the dangerous char- 
acters of tramp life;and, as I have said, many 
professional criminals, who have nothing to 
do with beggars in other quarters, mix with 
them in freight-cars. 

A remark, in this connection, of Mr. Al- 

len Pinkerton is popular in Hoboland. He 
is reported by them to have once said, in a 
conversation about the capture of criminals, 
that he thought he could catch, in time, al- 
most any kind of criminal except the tramp, ° 
and him he could not catch because it was 
so difficult to locate him. “One day he is in 
a barn, the next in a haystack, and the next 
Heaven only knows where he is, for he has 
probably got on to the railroad, and there 
you might as well look for a lost pin.” 
The railroads also help to keep the tramp 
element in our large cities. It very seldom 
settles in the country, and not for any length 
of time in provincial towns. New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, San Francisco, 
Buffalo, Baltimore, New Orleans, and other 
like places are its main strongholds. The 
more the criminal element of a country 
fastens itself upon its cities, the harder it is 
to break up, and in the United States this is 
what is taking place. Chicago, for instance, 
is as much a center in the criminal as in the 
business world, and almost every freight- 
train entering it brings a contribution to its 
criminal population. Even without railroads 
the tendency of crime to predominate in 
towns would exist; evil-doers feel more at 
home in city streets and haunts than in the 
country; but their present strength in our 
cities is largely due to the free transporta- 
tion they get from the railroads. 


by the highroad, on account of unprofitable ~{— Another striking fact is that out-of-works 


intermediate territory, that the hobo would 
never attempt to go near them if it were not 
easy for him to get over the disagreeable 
parts of the journey in a box-car. Take the 
trip from Denver to San Francisco, for in- 
stance. There is not a vagabond in the coun- 
try who would undertake to walk across the 
American Desert merely to reach “’Frisco,” 
and if walking were the only way to get to 
that city it would be left largely to “coast 
beggars.” As matters now stand, however, 
* Vou. LVIII.—32. 


who “ beat their way” on freight-trains very 
easily degenerate into professional vaga- 
bonds. I have traveled with men who, in 
six months’ time, had become voluntary 
vagrants merely because their first stolen 
rides, while in search of work, had demon- 
strated to them how easy it is to manage 
without working and paying their way. The 
average unemployed man in the United 
States goes from one large city to another, 
rather than, as is the custom in Europe, 
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taking in the intermediate townsand villages, 
where there is no such likelihood of the labor 
market becoming congested. In a few weeks, 
unless he isa man of verystrong character, he 
learns to travel merely for travel’s sake, and 
develops into a “stake-man,” who only works 
long enough to get a “stake” and then go 
off on a trip again. Among the so-called un- 
employed in this country there are thousands 
of this type, and they are the result of this 
love of side-door Pullman excursions. 

x. There is one more fact which cannot be 
overlooked—the temptation which the rail- 
roads have fora romantic and adventuresome 
boy. A child possessed of Wanderlust gen- 
erally wanders for a while, anyhow, but the 
chance he now has to jump on a freight- 
train and “get into the world quick,” as I 
have heard lads of this temperament remark, 
has a great deal to do in tempting him to 
run away from home. Hoboland is overrun 
with youngsters who have got there on the 
railroads, and very few of them ever wander 
back to their parents. Once started “rail- 
roading,” they go on and on, and its attrac- 
tions seem to increase as the years go by. 
Walking has no such charms for them, and 
if it were their only method of seeing the 
world, the majority of those who now keep 
on seeing it, until death ends their roaming, 

“would grow tired. The railroad, however, 
makes it possible for them to keep shifting 
the scenes they enjoy, and, in time, change 
and variety become so essential that they are 
unable to settle down anywhere. They are 
victims of what tramps call the “railroad 
fever,” a malady for which a remedy has 
yet to be prescribed. 


CAN the tramps be driven off the railroads? 
It was to satisfy my own curiosity in regard 
to this question, and to find out how suc- 
cessful my employer, the general manager, 
had been in his attempt to answer it in the 
affirmative, that I undertook the investiga- 
tion which I have described. Previous to 
his efforts to keep tramps off railroads, it had 
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been thought, as he has stated, that it was 
cheaper to put up with them, nuisance though 
they were, than to pay the bills which a cru- 
sade against them would occasion. It has at 
last been demonstrated, however, that tramps 
can be refused free transportation by one of 
our greatest railroads, with a saving of ex- 
pense to the company and with great bene- 
fit to the community, and the time has come 
when the public is justified in demanding 
that all railroads take a similar stand in re- 
gard to this evil. 

If all the railroad companies would agree 
upon concerted action against tramps, in a 
few years the following very satisfactory 
results would be achieved: first, very few 
tramps, if any, would try to beat their way 
on trains; second, an appreciable number of 
them would give up tramping entirely, be- 
cause their present railroad privileges are 
to many the main attractions of the life; 
third, a few would try to become profes- 
sional criminals again, partly out of revenge 
and partly because tramping on the turn- 
pikes would be too disagreeable; and, fourth, 
a large number would take to the highways, 
where some might be made to do farm-work, 
and where all would, at least, be in touch 
with farm life. The reader may take excep- 
tion to the third possibility, and think that 
great harm would come of an increase in the 
professional criminal class; but, as I have 
said, tramps are really discouraged crimi- 
nals, and a return to the old life, of which 
they made a failure, would only land them in 
the penitentiary. 

It is probably impossible ever entirely to 
eliminate the vagrant element in a nation’s 
life, and no such hope is held out in connec- 
tion with the reform advocated in this article; 
but this much is certain: had all the rail- 
roads been as closed to tramps, during my 
first excursions into Hoboland, as one of 
them has recently become, one man, at least, 
would not have attempted any free riding, 
and would not have found so many tramps 
to study. 


NIGHTFALL. 
BY MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON. 


HE sun puts out his crimson light, 

A hawk ascends her stairway steep; 
From the near jungle of the night 

I hear the padded tread of sleep! 














— 
Lan, 
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WITH A PICTURE 


XV. 


\ "HEN Gilbert learned from his man that 

Beatrix was badly hurt and suffering 
great pain, he turned his face away and bit 
hard at the saddle-bag that served him for 
a pillow. It was late in the afternoon, and 
Dunstan had just come back from making 
inquiries in the ladies’ lines, half a mile 
away. 

Nothing could have been simpler than his 
round tent, which had a single pole and cov- 
ered a circle four or five paces in diameter. 
The dry ground had been sprinkled with 
water and beaten with mallets so as to 
harden it as much as possible. Gilbert and 
his two men slept on smoke-cured hides over 
which heavy woolen blankets were spread, 
almost as thick as carpets, hand-woven in 
rough designs of vivid blue and red, the 
coarse work of shepherds of Auvergne, but 
highly valued. 

Against the pole were piled the saddles 
one upon another, Gilbert’s own on top, with 
the curved pommels; Dunstan’s covered 
with plaited lines for binding on rolled blan- 
kets and all sorts of light packages and 
saddle-bags before and behind the rider’s 
seat; and the mule’s pack-saddle, on which 
little Alric rode, perched upon the close- 
bound bundles, when the road was fair: yet 
during most of the journey the sturdy Saxon 
had trudged along on foot, as Dunstan did 
also, but it was not seemly that a man of 
gentle blood should be seen walking on the 
march, except of great necessity. 

Above the saddles Gilbert’s mail hung by 
the pole, with a stout staff run through both 
arms to stretch it out, lest dampness should 
rust it; also his other armor and his sword 
were fastened up like an ancient trophy, 
with the bridles and leathern bottles and 
other gear. Beside the saddles, on the 
ground, the shining copper kettle held three 
bright brass bowls, three well-scoured wooden 
trenchers, along wooden ladle, an iron skewer, 
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and three brass spoons, the simple necessi- 
ties for cooking and eating. Forks had not 
been thought of in those days. 

Gilbert lay on his back and turned his 
face away from his man. He was bruised 
and scratched, and his head ached from be- 
ing struck on the ground when the mare had 
dragged him; but he was whole and sound in 
limb, and Dunstan had stretched his joints 
and pressed his bruises with a wise touch 
that had in it something of Oriental skill. 
He lay wrapped in a long robe of coarse 
white linen, as thick as wool—a sensible 
Greek garment which he had got in Con- 
stantinople. For the afternoon was warm, 
and though the flap of the tent was raised 
and stretched out like an awning, there was 
little air, and the place smelled of the leathern 
trappings and of hot canvas, and through 
the side to which he turned his face Gilbert 
could see little dazzling sparks of rays where 
the sun was beating full upon the outside. 

He wished that in the mad rush of the 
Arab the life might have been pounded out 
of him, and that he might never have waked 
to know what he had done; for although in 
his sober senses he did not love the queen, 
it seemed to him that he had loved her in 
the moment when he sprang to save her life, 
and that he could never again forget the 
look of fear for him in her eyes and her cry 
of terror for his sake. All that Beatrix had 
said to him in the garden at Constantinople 
came back to him now; until now, he had 
disbelieved it all, as a wild and foolish im- 
possibility, for he was overmodest and diffi- 
dent of himself in such matters. 

Beatrix would certainly have been killed 
but for the chance which had thrown the 
mare across the narrow way, and he had 
risked his life to save another woman. It 
mattered not that the other was the queen; 
that was not the reason why he leaped upon 
the bridle. He had done it for a glance of 
her eyes, for the tone of her voice, as it were 
in an instant of temptation, when he had 
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stepped out of the rank to face destruction 
for a dearer sake. It seemed like a crime, 
and it proved against his own belief that he 
loved what he loved not. Had he let the 
queen pass, and had he stopped Beatrix’s 
horse instead, she might be unhurt, and one 
other brave man might have saved Eleanor 
at the brink. Instead, he thought of the 
sad face with its pathetic little smile, drawn 
with pain and hot upon the pillow, by his 
fault; and he thought with greater fear 
of the danger that some deep hurt might 
leave the slender frame bent and crippled 
for life. 

But meanwhile the news had spread 
quickly that it was the silent Englishman, 
neither knight nor squire, who had saved the 
queen, and outside the tent men stopped in 
knots and talked of the deed, and asked 
questions of Alric, who had picked up enough 
Norman French to give tolerably intelligible 
answers. At first came soldiers, passing as 
they went to fetch water from the lake, and 
again as they came back with copper vessels 
filled to the brim and dripping upon their 
shoulders, they set down their burdens and 
talked together. Presently came a great 
knight, the Count of Montferrat, brother to 
the Count of Savoy, who had been at Véze- 
lay, where Gilbert had talked with him. He 
walked with slow stride, his bright eyes 
seeming to cut a way for him, his long 
mantle trailing, his soft red leather boots 
pushed down in close creases about his 
ankles, his gloved hand pressing down the 
cross-hilt of his sword, so that the sheath 
lifted his mantle behind him. On each side 
of him walked his favorite knights, and their 
squires with them, ail on their way to the 
king’s quarters, where a council of war was 
to be held, since it was known how the great 
German host had been routed, and that the 
emperor himself might follow Duke Fred- 
erick of Suabia. The duke had already 
reached the camp, after beating off the 
Seljuk skirmishers who had harassed his 
retreat and driven in the first fright-struck 
Germans. 

The soldiers and grooms made way for the 
noble, but he asked which might be the tent 
of Gilbert Warde, the Englishman; so they 
pointed to the raised flap, where Alric stood 
with his sturdy legs apart, under the shadow 
of Gilbert’s long shield, which was hanging 
from a lance stuck in the ground. The 
shield was blank, though many gentlemen 
already painted devices on theirs, and sover- 
eign lords displayed the heraldic emblems of 
their houses long before their vassals began 
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to use their coats of arms on their shields in 
war. But Gilbert would bear neither emblem 
nor device till some great deed should make 
him famous. 

The Count of Montferrat glanced at the 
blank shield thoughtfully and asked little 
Alric of what family his master was; and 
when he heard that his forefathers had been 
with Robert the Devil when he died, and 
with William at Hastings, and with Godfrey 
at Jerusalem, and that his father had died 
fighting for Maud against the usurper, but 
that Gilbert had not knighthood for all that. 
he wondered gravely. Yet knowing that he 
was hurt and ill at ease, the count would not 
go in, but gave Alric a piece of gold and 
bade him greet the young Lord of Stoke and 
tell him that the Count of Montferrat craved 
better acquaintance with him, when he should 
be recovered. 

He went on his way, but was not gone far 
when the Count of Savoy and the lord of 
fated Coucy came strolling side by side, with 
their trains of knights and squires, on their 
way to the council. And having seen Mont- 
ferrat stop at the tent, they did likewise, and 
asked the same questions, giving Alric money 
out of respect for his master’s brave deed 
and good name, according to custom. Many 
others came after them, great and small, and 
the great gave the groom money, and the 
poor men-at-arms asked him to drink with 
them after supper; so that his flat leathern 
wallet, which was cracking in itscreases from 
having been long empty, was puffed out and 
hard, and weighed heavily at his belt, and as 
for the wine promised him, he might have 
floated a boat in it. 

There was one of the Greek guides who 
stood near the tent, playing with a string of 
thick beads, and keeping behind Alric; and 
when there was a crowd around him, this 
Greek slipped nearer, with his razor in the 
palm of his hand, and stealthily tried to cut 
the thongs by which the wallet was fastened. 
So the Saxon turned quickly and smote him 
between the eyes with his fist, and it was an 
hour before the Greek came to himself and 
crawled away, for nobody would lift him. But 
Alric laughed often as he sucked the trick- 
ling blood from his knuckles, and though he 
was a little man and young, the soldiers 
looked at him with respect, and many more 
of them asked him to drink. 

So on that afternoon Gilbert’s reputation 
grew suddenly as a bright lily that has been 
long in bud under a wet sky breaks out like 
a flame in the first sunshine; and the days 
were over when he must trudge along un- 
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noticed in the vast throng of nobles, with his 
two men and his modest baggage. 

Meanwhile the council was held in the 
king’s tent of state, within which three hun- 
dred nobles sat at ease after the king him- 
self had taken his place on the throne, with 
the queen on his right hand. There red- 
bearded Frederick of Suabia, nephew to 
Conrad and famous afterward as the Emperor 
Barbarossa, stood up and told his tale: how 
the wild German knights had truly forced 
their leaders to take the mountain road and 
fight the Seljuks at a disadvantage; how the 
Seljuks appeared and disappeared again from 
hour to hour, following upon their prey at 
every turn, reddening every pass with blood, 
and leaving half-killed men among the slain 
to wonder whence the swift smiters had come 
and whither they were gone. He himself 
had wounds not healed, and he told how day 
by day the mad bravery of the Germans and 
the fury of his Black Forest men-at-arms 
had risen again and again to very despera- 
tion, to sink before evening in a new defeat; 
until, at last, as the Seljuk swords still killed 
and killed, a terror had fallen upon the host 
in the passes, and men had thrown away 
their armor and fled like rats from a burn- 
ing granary, so that their leaders could not 
hold them. He, with a few strong helpers, 
had covered his flying troops, and the brave 
Emperor Conrad, giant in strength, the 
greatest swordsman of the world, was even 
now fighting at the hindmost rear of the 
army to save whom he could. 

It had been madness, he told them all, to 
try the mountain ways. To Palestine there 
were two roads, and they might choose, 
either following the long coast round Asia 
Minor to the Gulf of Cyprus, or, going down 
to the Propontis, they might get ships from 
Constantinople and sail to the ports of Syria. 
The short way was death, and though death 
were nothing, it meant failure;and destruc- 
tion to the Christian power in Jerusalem and 
Antioch. 

Thus he spoke, and the king and the queen 
and all thereat nobles heard him in silence. 
There were the great counts of Flanders and 
Toulouse, of Savoy, of Montferrat and Dreux 
and Blois, and the lords of Lusignan, of 
Coucy, of Courtenay, and of Bourbon, and 
the bishops of Toul and Metz, and all the 
great knights of Gascony and Poitou, with 
many others of high name and good blood, 
who heard the red-bearded duke speak. But 
when he had finished, none answered him, and 
the French king sat on his throne repeating 
the prayers for the dead in a low voice. But 
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Eleanor’s eyes flashed fire, and her gloved 
hand strained impatiently upon the carved 
arm of the chair of state. 

“Requiem eternam dona eis,’” muttered 
the king. 

“Amen!” responded Eleanor, in a clear, 
contemptuous voice. “ And now that prayers 
are over, let us do deeds. Let us mount and 
ride forth at dawn to meet the emperor, and 
help him in his need at the last. Let us 
ride in even order, sending out scouts and 
skirmishers before us, and keeping good 
watch, armed and ready at all moments. 
Then, when all are safe who are alive, we 
will return here, that the Germans may rest 
themselves by this good lake; and afterward 
we will set forth again by the safest road, 
cautiously, not wasting upon skirmishes the 
strength we shall need hereafter for a great 
victory.” 

“The emperor will surely be here to- 
morrow, without our help,” said the king, in 
manifest discontent. “It is of no use to go 
and meet him.” 

“Tf he is so near, let us mount to-night, 
this very hour, rather than have on us the 
shame of lying idly here while men who wear 
the cross are in need of us.” 

The king said nothing, but at Eleanor’s 
words a low murmur of assent ran through 
the assembly of brave men, from those at her 
feet to those farthest from her, and the im- 
patient touch of each hand on sword or 
dagger, at the thought of fight, made a 
sound of softly moving steel and leather and 
buckle, which one may only hear among sol- 
diers. 

Eleanor stood up, untired by her terrible 
ride, unshaken by her fall, her eyes full of 
the brightness of pride. It was her daily food 
and her perpetual necessity to have the better 
of the king in the eyes of men, whether the 
matter were great or small. She stood up 
to her height, as if to show all her beauty 
and strength to the world, and the low sun 
streamed through the wide entrance to the 
tent, and fell full upon her face and her un- 
blinking eyes. 

“My lords and barons, gentlemen of 
Guienne and France, our journey is over 
to-day, our battles begin to-morrow! . Our 
brothers are in danger, the enemy is in 
sight! Men of the cross, to arms!” 

“To arms!” rang the reply, in many 
voices, both high and deep, like a major 
chord sounding from the heart. _ 

As she rose, the nobles had risen, too, and 
only the king kept his seat, his pale face 
bent, his hands folded upon the hilt of the 
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sword that stood between his knees. The 
queen said no more, and, without glancing at 
her husband, as if she alone were sovereign, 
she descended the two steps from the throne 
to the floor of the tent. Three knights, one 
of Gascony, one of Poitou, and one of her 
own Guienne, who were her guard of honor, 
followed her as she passed out, smiling to the 
great nobles on her right and left. And 
many showed that they desired to speak 
with her, first among these the Count of 
Montferrat. 

“Madam,” he said, when he had bowed low 
before her, “I praise God and the Holy 
Trinity that your Grace is alive to-day. I 
pray that you will deign to accept the hom- 
age and felicitations of Montferrat!” 

“Of Bourbon, madam!” cried a voice be- 
side her. 

“Of Savoy, your Grace!” said another. 

“Of Coucy,” “ of Courtenay,” “of Metz—” 
The voices all rang at once, as the lords 
pressed round her, for she had not been seen 
since she had left the field after her fall. 

“TI thank you,” she answered, with a care- 
less smile. “But you should thank also the 
man who saved my life, if you love me.” 

“Madam, we have,” replied Montferrat. 
“And if your Grace but let me have the 
man, I will do him much honor for your High- 
ness’s sake.” 

“He is no vassal of mine,” Eleanor said. 
“He is a poor English gentleman, cheated of 
his lands, a friend of young Henry Planta- 
genet.” 

“The friend of a boy!” The count laughed 
lightly. 

But Eleanor grew thoughtful on a sudden, 
far beyond her rare beauty and her splendid 
youth, and within her world of impatient 
passion there was wisdom and knowledge of 
men. 

“A boy? Yes, he may be fourteen years 
old, nct more. But there are boys who are 
not children, even in their cradles, and there 
are men who are nothing else, their swad- 
dling-clothes outgrown, and their milk-teeth 
cast, but not their whimpering and fretting.” 

The nobles were silent, for she spoke over- 
boldly and meant the king, as they knew. 

“ As for this Englishman,” she continued 
after an instant’s pause, “he is not mine to 
give you, my lord count. And as for doing 
him honor for his brave deed, though I 
would gladly please you, I should be loath to 
let you do my duty for your pleasure.” 

She smiled again very graciously, for she 
was glad that men should praise Gilbert 
Warde to her, and it was strangely pleasant 
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to think that no one guessed half of what 
she would give him if he would take it. For 
among the nobles there were great lords, 
goodly men and young, who dreamed of 
her fair face, but would not have dared to 
lift up their eyes to her. 

So she passed out, with her knights behind 
her, and most of the lords and barons fol- 
lowed her at a distance, leaving the king 
within. 

When she was gone, he rose slowly, and 
giving his sword to the chamberlain, who 
stood waiting, he went to his chapel tent, 
with downcast eyes and clasped hands, as if 
walking in a solemn procession. A little bel! 
rang, the sun was low, and it was the hour 
of the Benediction. The king knelt down 
before the rich altar, and when he had prayed 
earnestly for strength and courage, and for 
wisdom to win the war of the cross, he 
prayed from the bottom of his unhappy 
heart that, if it were the will of Heaven, he 
might by some means be delivered from the 
woman of Belial who marred his life and 
burdened his soul. 


XVI. 


To the south side of the camp the Germans 
came by thousands, all that day and far into 
the night, weary, half starved, on jaded 
beasts that could hardly set one foot before 
the other, or on foot themselves, reeling like 
men drunk, and almost blind with exhaustion. 
But the panic had not lasted long, for the 
few scores of Seljuk riders who had fallen 
upon the van of the retreating column for the 
last time had been finally scattered by the 
Duke of Suabia, so that the remainder of 
the army came in with a show of order, bring- 
ing the greater part of the baggage. The 
Seljuks had not attempted to carry away 
plunder, which would have hampered them in 
their dashing charges and instant retreats. 

Last of all, before daybreak, came the 
emperor himself, covering the rear of his 
army with chosen men, untired, though his 
great horse was staggering under him, alert 
and strong as if he had not been in the 
saddle the better part of four days and 
nights. He was a man of iron; and few 
could ride with him, or watch with him, or 
fight with him. 

When the sun rose, the great standard of 
the Holy Roman Empire waved before the 
imperial tent, and though he had not rested, 
Conrad knelt beside King Lewis at early 
mass. Far to southward the German tents 
rose in long lines by the shore of the lake 
where Eleanor had displayed her troop on the 








































previous day, and countless little squads of 
men with mules came and went between the 
camp and the distant walled city of Nicexa. 
In the French lines, where the first prepara- 
tions had been made for marching, men were 
again unpacking their belongings; for word 
had gone round at midnight that the em- 
peror was safe, and needed no help, and 
would be in the camp in the morning. 

Then there was secret rejoicing among 
the ladies, and those who had no bruise nor 
scratch from yesterday’s accidents called 
their tirewomen and spent happy hours 
holding up their little silver mirrors to their 
hair, and holding them down to see the clasp 
at the throat, and trying some of the silks 
and embroideries which they had received as 
gifts from the Greek emperor. It was almost 
a miracle that none but Beatrix should have 
been gravely hurt, but many were a little 
bruised and much tired, and altogether in- 
clined to be out of sympathy with the rest, re- 
ceiving visits in their tents and discussing 
the chances of the war and the beauty of 
Constantinople, until they began to discuss 
one another, after which the war was not 
spoken of again on that day. 

Then came the queen with her attendants, 
from her tent in the midst of the ladies’ lines, 
pitched as far as possible from the king’s, 
and leaving outside those who were with her, 
she went in and sat down by Beatrix’s bedside. 

The girl was very pale and lay propped 
up by pillows, her eyelids half shut against 
the light, though there was little enough 
under the thick double canvas. A brazier of 
glowing woodcoals made the tent almost 
too warm, and a great Norman woman with 
yellow hair crouched beside her, and slowly 
fanned her face with a Greek fan of feathers. 
The queen stood still a moment, for she had 
entered softly, and Beatrix had not opened 
her eyes, nor had the woman known her in the 
dimness. But when she recognized the queen, 
the maid’s jaw dropped, and her hand ceased 
tomove. Eleanor took the fan from her, and 
with a gesture bade her make way, and then 
sat down in her place to do her duty. 

Hearing the rustle of skirts and feeling 
that another hand fanned her, the sick girl 
moved a little, but did not open her eyes, for 
“ head hurt her, so that she feared the 
ight. 

“Who is it?” she asked in the voice of 
pain. 

“Eleanor,” answered the queen, softly. 

Still fanning, she took the beautiful little 
white hand that lay on the edge of the bed 
nearest to her. Beatrix opened her eyes in 
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wonder, for though the queen was kind, she 
was not familiar with her ladies. The girl 
started, as if she would have tried to rise. 

“No,” said Eleanor, quieting her like a 
child, “no, no! You must not move, my 
dear. I have come to see how you are. 
There, there! I did not mean to startle 
you!” 

And she smoothed the soft brown hair, 
and then, with a sudden impulse, kissed the 
pale forehead, and fanned it, and kissed it 
again, as if Beatrix had been one of her own 
little daughters instead of being a grown 
woman not very far from her own age. 

“T thank your Grace,” said Beatrix, faintly. 

“We are nearer than thanks since yester- 
day. Or if there were to be thanking, it 
should be from me to you, who followed me 
with one other, when three hundred stayed 
behind. But we are closer than that, for one 
man saved us both.” 

She stopped and looked round. The Nor- 
man woman was standing respectfully near 
the door of the tent, with eyes cast down and 
hands hidden under the folds of her skirt, 
which were drawn through her girdle in the 
servants’ fashion. 

“Go,” said Eleanor, quietly. “I will take 
care of your mistress for a while. And do 
not stay at the door of the tent, but go away.” 

The woman bent her head low and disap- 
peared. 

“Yes,” Beatrix said, when they werealone, 
“TI saw Gilbert Warde stop your horse, and 
yours stopped mine. He saved us both.” 

There was silence, as the fan moved softly 
in the queen’s hand. 

“You have loved him long,” she said pres- 
ently, in a tone that questioned. 

Beatrix did not answer at once, and on her 
smooth young forehead two straight lines 
made straight shadows that ended between 
her half-closed eyes. At last she spoke with 
an effort: 

“Madam, as you have a soul, do not take 
him from me!” 

She sighed and withdrew her hand from 
Eleanor’s, as if by instinct. The queen did 
not start, but for an instant her eyes gath- 
ered light into themselves and her mouth 
hardened. She glanced at the weak girl, 
broken and suffering, and looking so small 
beside her, and she was angry that Gilbert 
should have chosen anything so pitiful 
against her own lofty beauty. But pres- 
ently her anger ceased, not because it was 
unopposed, but because she was too large- 
hearted for any meanness. 

“Forget that I am the queen,” she said 
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at last. “Only remember that I am a woman, 
and that we two love one man.” 

Beatrix shivered and moved uneasily on 
her pillow, pressing her hand to her throat 
as if something choked her. 

“You are cruel.” Her voice would not 
serve her for more just then, and she stared 
at the roof of the tent. 

“Love is cruel,” answered Eleanor, in a low 
voice, and suddenly the hand that held the 
fan dropped upon her knee, and her eyes 
looked at it thoughtfully. 

But Beatrix roused herself. There was 
more courage and latent energy in the slight 
girl than any one dreamed. Her words came 
clearly. 

“Yours is—not mine! For his sake. you 
call yourself a woman like me, but for his 
sake only. Is your face nothing, is your 
power nothing, is it nothing that you can 
hide me from him at your pleasure, or let 
me see him as you will? What is any one to 
you, who can toss a king aside like a broken 
toy when he thwarts you, who can make war 
upon empires, with no man’s help, if you 
choose? Is Gilbert a god that he should 
not yield to you? Is he above men that he 
should not forget me, and go to you, the 
most beautiful woman in the world, and the 
most daring, and the most powerful—to you, 
Eleanor of Guienne, Queen of France? You 
have all; you want that one thing more which 
is all I have! You are right—love is cruel!” 

The queen listened in silence, too gener- 
ous still to smile at the girl, too much in 
earnest to be hurt. 

“ A man has a right to choose for himself,” 
she answered when Beatrix paused at last. 

“Yes, but you take that right from him. 
You thrust a choice upon him. That is your 
cruelty.” 

“ How? ” 

“Look at me and look at yourself. Would 
any man think twice in choosing? And yet—” 
a faint smile flickered in the mask of pain 
—“in Constantinople—in the garden—” 

She stopped, happy for a moment in the 
memory of his defense of her. The queen 
was silent and faintly blushed for her cruel 
speech on that day. She could have done 
worse deeds and been less ashamed before 
herself. But Beatrix went on. 

“Besides,” she said, turning her suffering 
eyes to Eleanor’s face, “your love is sinful; 
mine is not.” 

The queen’s look darkened suddenly. This 
was different ground. 

“Leave priests’ talk to priests,” she an- 
swered curtly. 
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“Tt will soon be the talk of other men be- 
sides priests,” returned Beatrix. 

“For that matter, are you better?” re. 
torted the queen. “Have you not told me 
that your father has married his mother? 
You are far within the forbidden degrees of 
affinity. You cannot marry Gilbert Warde 
any more than I can. Where is the differ- 
ence?” 

“You know it as well as I.” The young 
girl turned her face away. “You know as 
well as I that the church can pass over what 
is a mere legal regulation to hinder marriages 
made only for fortune’s sake. I am not so 
ignorant as you think. And you know what 
your love for Gilbert Warde is, before God 
and man!” 

The blood rose in her white face as she 
spoke. After that there was silence for some 
time; but presently the queen began to fan 
Beatrix again, and mechanically smoothed 
the coverlet. There are certain things which 
a womanly woman would do for her worst 
enemy almost unconsciously, and Eleanor 
was far from hating her rival. Strong and 
unthwarted from her childhood, and disap- 
pointed in her marriage, she had grown to 
look upon herself as a being above laws of 
heaven or earth, and answerable to no one for 
her deeds. Feminine in heart and passion, 
she was manlike in mind and in her indiffer- 
ence to opinion. But for Gilbert, she liked 
Beatrix; yet, as matters stood, she both 
looked upon her as an obstacle and was sorry 
for her at the same time. Not being in any 
way confident of Gilbert’s love herself, the 
girl she pitied and half liked was as much 
her rival as the most beautiful woman in 
Europe could have been. She was made of 
strong contrasts— generous, yet often unfor- 
giving; strong as a man, yet capricious as a 
child; tender as a woman, and then in turn 
sudden, fierce, and dangerous as a tigress. 

Beatrix made a feeble gesture as if she 
would not be fanned by the hand that was 
against her, but the queen paid no attention 
to the refusal. The silence lasted long, and 
then she spoke quietly and thoughtfully. 

“You have a right to say what you will,” 
she began, “for I sat down beside you, as 

one woman by another, and you have taken 
me at my word. Love is the very blood of 
equality. You blame me, and I do not blame 
you, though I brought up the church’s rule 
against your love. You are right in all you 
say, andl amsinful. I grant you that freely, 
and I will grant also that if I had my due | 
should be doing penance on my knees instead 
of defending my sins to you—if indeed I am 
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defending them. But do you think that our 
bad deeds are weighed only against the un- 
attainable perfection of saints’ and martyrs’ 
lives, and never at all against the splendid 
temptations that are the royal garments of 
sin? God is just, and justice means a fair 
judgment. It is not an unchangeable stan- 
dard. A learned Greek in Constantinople 
was telling me the other day a story of one 
Procrustes, a terrible highway robber. He 
had a bed which he offered to those he took 
captive, on condition that they should exactly 
fit its length; and if a man was too long, the 
robber hewed off his feet by so much, but if 
he was too short he stretched him on a rack 
until he was long enough. If God were to 
judge me as he judges you, by a ruled length 
of virtue, alike for all and without allowance 
for our moral height, God would not be God, 
but Procrustes, a robber of souls and a mur- 
derer of them.” 

“You speak very blasphemously,” said 
Beatrix, in a low voice. 

“No; I speak justly. You and I both love 
one man. In you love is virtue, in me it is 
sin. You blame me with right, but you 
blame me too much. You tell me that I am 
beautiful, powerful, the Queen of France, 
and it is true. But even you do not tell me 
that I am happy, for you know that I am 
not.” 


“And therefore you would rob me of all I: 


have, to make your happiness, when you have 
so much that I have not! Is that your 
justice?” 

“No,” answered Eleanor, almost sadly; 
“it is not justice. It is my excuse to God 
and man, before whom you say I am con- 
demned.” 

The girl roused herself again, and though 
it was sharp pain to move, she raised her 
weight upon her elbow and looked straight 
into the queen’s eyes. 

“You argue and you make excuses,” she 
said boldly. “I asked for none. I asked only 
that you should not take the one happiness 
I have out of my life. You say that we are 
speaking as woman to woman. What right 
have you to the man I love? No; do not 
answer me with another dissertation on the 
soul. Woman to woman, tell me what right 
you have.” 

“If he loves me, is that no right?” 

“If he loves you? Oh, no; he does not love 
you yet!” 

“He saved me yesterday—not you,” an- 
swered the queen, cruelly, and she remem- 
bered his eyes. “Does a man risk his life 
desperately, as he did, for the woman he 
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loves, or for another, when both are in like 
danger?” 

“Tt was not you; it was the queen he saved. 
It is right that a loyal man should save his 
sovereign first. I donot blame him. I should 
not have blamed him had I been more hurt 
than I am.” 

“T am not his sovereign, and he is no 
vassal of mine.” Eleanor smiled coldly. “He 
is an Englishman.” 

“You play with words,” answered Beatrix, 
as she would have spoken to an equal. 

“Take care!” 

They faced each other, and on the instant 
the fierce pride of royalty sprang up, as at 
an insult. But Beatrix was brave—a sick 
girl against the Queen of France. 

“If you are not his sovereign, you are not 
mine,” she said. “And were you ten times 
my queen, there can be no fence of royalty 
between you and me from this hour, or, if 
there is, you are doubly playing with the 
meaning of what your lips say. Are you to 
be a woman to me, a woman, at one moment, 
and a sovereign to me, a subject, at the next? 
Which is it to be?” 

“A woman, then, and nothing more. And 
as a woman, I tell you that I will have Gil- 
bert Warde for myself, body and soul.” 

The girl’s eyes lightened suddenly. Men 
said that in her mother’s veins there had run 
some of the Conqueror’s blood, and his great 
oath sprang to her lips as she answered: 

“And by the splendor of God, I tell you 
that you shall not!” 

“Then it is a duel between us,” the queen 
said, and she turned to go. 

“To death,” answered the girl, as her head 
sank back upon the pillows, pitifully weak 
and tired in her aching body, but dauntless 
in spirit. ‘ 

Eleanor crossed the carpeted floor of the 
tent slowly toward the door. She had not 
made four steps when she stood still, looking 
before her. A great shame of herself came 
upon her for what she had said—the loyal, 
generous shame of the strong who in anger 
has been overbearing with the weak. She 
stood still, and she felt as an honest man 
does who has struck a fallen enemy in un- 
reasoning rage. It was the second time that 
she had fallen so low in her own eyes, and 
her own scorn of herself was more than she 
could bear. 

Quickly she came back to Beatrix’s side. 
The girl lay quite still, with parted lips and 
closed eyes that had great black shadows 
under them. Her small white hands twitched 
now and then spasmodically, but she seemed 
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hardly to breathe. Eleanor knelt beside her 
and propped her up higher, thrusting one 
arm under the pillow while she fanned her 
with the other hand. 

“ Beatrix!” she said softly. 

She thought that the girl’s eyelids quiv- 
ered, and she called her again; but there was 
no 2nswer, nor any movement of the hand 
this time, and the face was so white and 
deathly that any one might have believed 
life gone, but for the faintly perceptible 
breath that stirred the feathers of the 
Greek fan when the queen held it close to 
the lips. She grew anxious, and thought of 
calling the Norman serving-woman and of 
sending for her own physician. But, in the 
first place, she thought that Beatrix might 
have only fainted, to revive at any moment, 
in which case she had things to say which 
were not for other ears; and as for her 
physician, it suddenly occurred to her that, 
although he had been in her train five years, 
she had never under any circumstances had 
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occasion to consult him, and that he was 
probably what he looked, a solemn fool and 
an ignorant drencher, whereas there were 
younger men with wiser heads who had fol- 
lowed the army and made a fat living by 
concocting drafts for those who overcloyed 
themselves with Greek sweetmeats, and 
salves for bruises, who knew the cunning 
Italian trick of opening a vein in the instep in- 
stead of in the arm, and who, on occasion,could 
cast a judicial figure of the heavens and in- 
terpret the horoscope of the day and hour. 

But while she hesitated, she brought water 
from a bright brass ewer and dashed drops 
upon the girl’s face; she found also a cup 
with Greek wine in it, that smelled of fine 
resin, and she set it to the pale lips and held 
it there. Presently Beatrix opened her eyes 
a little, and suddenly she shuddered when 
she saw Eleanor and heard her voice in the 
deep stillness: 

“As one woman to another—I ask your 
forgiveness.” 


(To be continued.) 





A PRAYER OF THE HILL-COUNTRY. 
“ And the strength of the hills is His also.” 
BY MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 


i? me, O Lord, above the level plain, 

Beyond the cities where life throbs and thrills, 
And in the cool airs let my spirit gain 

The stable strength and courage of thy hills. 


They are thy secret dwelling-places, Lord! 
Like thy majestic prophets, old and hoar, 
They stand assembled in divine accord, 
Thy sign of stablished power forevermore. 


Here peace finds refuge from ignoble wars, 
And faith, triumphant, builds in snow and rime, 
Near the broad highways of the greater stars, 
Above the tide-line of the seas of time. 





Lead me yet farther, Lord, to peaks more clear, 
Until the clouds like shining meadows lie, 
Where through the deeps of silence I may hear 


The thunder of thy legions marching by. 








GILBERT STUART'S PORTRAITS OF WOMEN. 


MRS. JAMES GREENLEAF (ANN PENN ALLEN). 


BY CHARLES HENRY HART. 


| hexx” Thackeray paid his historic visit 
to Philadelphia, which is one of the 
hallowed memories associated with the kindly 
satirist in America, he was enraptured with 
Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Mrs. Greenleaf; 
and well he might be. She was Ann Penn 
Allen, daughter of James Allen and grand- 
daughter of William Allen, chief justice of 
Pennsylvania before the Revolution, up to 
which time the Allen family were in the 
front rank of colonial importance. She was 
named for her aunt, the wife of Governor 
John Penn, and was one of the most splen- 
did beauties this country has produced, so 
that Stuart was put to his mettle, in painting 
her portrait, to do her and himself justice. 
The result is a canvas charming in the 
woman it depicts and in the art that depicts 
her. That the portrait of Mrs. Greenleaf 
was no perfunctory work, but that the painter 
threw his whole soul into it, is manifest from 
the fact that not once or twice, but thrice, 
did he portray her. One portrait is in France, 
another is in California, and the one so de- 
lightfully rendered by Mr. Wolf belongs to 
Mrs. J. G. Fell of Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Greenleaf was born in 1769, and lived 
to the ripe age of fourscore and two. In the 
spring of 1800, she was married to James 
Greenleaf, a native of Massachusetts, then 
of the District of Columbia, who had been 
United States consul at Amsterdam, and 
was a partner with Robert Morris and John 
Nicholson in the gigantic North American 
Land Company, which, in its collapse, ruined 
all of its projectors. He was an exceedingly 
handsome man, to judge from his portrait by 
Stuart, at the age of thirty, now in the gal- 
lery of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. 

While Stuart escaped the old Fleet by re- 
moving from London to Dublin, he escaped the 
Irish bailiffs only for a short time, and soon 
found himself once more in confinement. 
So hardened, however, had he become to 
this condition of affairs, that one of his jokes 
was to tell how he had painted himself out 
of jail by painting the portrait of the jailer, 
who was so “penetrated at the honor” the 
artist had done him that he was only too glad 
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of “an opening” that offered for Stuart's 
escape. 

After residing in Dublin for nearly four 
years, Stuart determined to return to his 
native land; but not having the means to pay 
for his passage, he engaged, as its equivalent, 
to paint the portrait of the owner of the 
ship, John Shaw, a wine-merchant of New 
York, and he landed toward the end of 1792. 
The commonly received tradition that it was 
his great admiration for the character of 
Washington, and his desire to paint his por- 
trait, that brought Stuart back to America, 
is one of those half-truths that are equivalent 
to falsehoods. Sir Thomas Lawrence, upon 
hearing this reason assigned, said: “I knew 
Stuart well, and I believe the real cause of 
his leaving England was his having become 
tired of the inside of some of our prisons.” 
And that was indeed the fact. 

Stuart began a large number of portraits 
in Ireland, for which he was paid half the 
price at the first sitting. The majority of 
these he left unfinished when he returned 
to America, and he confided to Herbert, the 
author of “Irish Varieties,” the true inward- 
ness of his great desire to paint Washing- 
ton: “I ‘ll get some of my first sittings 
finished, and when I can net a sum sufficient 
to take me to America, I shall be off to my 
native soil. There I expect to make a fortune 
by Washington alone. I calculate upon mak- 
ing a plurality of his portraits, whole-lengths, 
that will enable me to realize; and if I should 
be fortunate, I will repay my English and 
Irish creditors. To Ireland and England | 
shall bid adieu.” And when Herbert prodded 
him with, “And what will you do with your 
unfinished works?” Stuart impudently an- 
swered, “The artists of Dublin will get em- 
ployment in finishing them.” 

We shall not quarrel with the cause that 
brought Stuart back to America, whatever it 
was, but rather congratulate ourselves that 
he came to live among us at the period when 
he did; for he was then in the fullness of his 
powers, and the pictures that he painted be- 
tween this time and his taking up his resi- 
dence in Boston, in 1805, are the finest pro- 
ductions of his brush on this side of the ocean. 
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ERLIN, Monday, June 3, 1872. We left 
Warsaw on Saturday at 3 p.m. The 
railway was for about forty miles common 
to both Vienna and Berlin, thence northwest 
to the frontier at a place called Alexander 
(something), where our passports were exam- 
ined, but there was no delay or change; some 
general questions were asked, and the train 
stayed fully three quarters of an hour. Rus- 
sian officials were about, but not in unusual 
numbers; but the stripes on the posts and 
the sign-posts were Russian. At last the 
signal was given, the train started, and in a 
few minutes we were at another station, 
and were told we were in Prussia. Then the 
baggage was carried into the station, and 
the keys called for; but Audenried put into 
the man’s willing hand some coin, and my 
trunk was not even uncorded, and his trunk 
simply opened. 
We reached the depot at 5:30 A.M. yes- 
terday, took the omnibus for the Hétel de 


Rome, found the house full, and the best . 


that could be had was the third floor, or, 
in fact, the cockloft; so Audenried and I 
drove to the Hotel d’Angleterre and Hétel 
de Russie, both of which were also full, so 
of necessity we were forced back to this, 
the Hotel de Rome. The landlord, probably 
seeing my name on my trunk, had found a 
better room on the third story for me, and 
promised all sorts of things. After break- 
fast we got a carriage, and after driving 
about for a couple of hours we stopped at 
our minister’s, Mr. Bancroft, on whom we 
had not called earlier in the day because it 
was Sunday. We discovered that our scru- 
ples were unnecessary, for we found him at 
home, and soon were in the midst of good 
friends. At Mr. Bancroft’s earnest request, 
I agreed to stay here until Wednesday, to 
dine with him. On leaving, we took his car- 
riage and called on General von Moltke, whom 
we saw, and noticed very closely. He is quite 
tall, face much smoother and less marked 
than he appears in his photographs, wears a 
wig of flaxen hair, spoke English quite well, 
but complained that he found it awkward to 
express his real meaning, though he reads it 
as well as German. Of course Moltke is now 
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EXTRACTS FROM GENERAL WILLIAM T. SHERMAN’S DIARY OF HIS EUROPEAN 
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universally regarded as the greatest strate- 
gist living; but I venture to assert that his 
ability results from hard study of details, a 
familiarity with the roads, resources, modes 
and rates of travel of men, horses, oxen, 
etc., and a knowledge of the character of 
every man and thing with which he has to 
deal. In America he would appear like some 
German professor or doctor; but knowing 
him to be Moltke, I scanned his features 
well, and was pleased to see him easy, un- 
pretenticus, not at all stiff like Frederick 
Charles, but with an air of pleasant humor 
in his face. As he will dine at Mr. Bancroft’s 
on Wednesday, I shall see him again. 

Bismarck is not in Berlin, nor is the 
Emperor, the crown prince, or Frederick 
Charles. All are in the country. I sup- 
pose they are at Potsdam, where on Tues- 
day (to-morrow) is to be the christening 
of a child of the crown prince, the mother 
being one of Victoria of England’s daugh- 
ters. Prince Humbert of Rome and his wife 
Margherita, whom we saw at Rome, are visit- 
ing here to assist at the same ceremony to- 
morrow. 

June 5. Last evening Mr. Bancroft re- 
ceived two notes from General Schwartzkop- 
pen, commanding general here, to the effect 
that if I would go to Potsdam to-day the 
Emperor would see me; but I did not under- 
stand the message to come from the Em- 
peror, and so declined, and I infer that I am 
not to see his Majesty or any of the royal 
family. 

VIENNA, Tuesday, June 11. Audenried 
and I reached the depot, Leopoldstadt, at 
8 A.M. yesterday, instead of 9 A. M., as I had 
telegraphed Mr. Jay; we did not know there 
were several depots, so, on our arrival, Mr. 
Jay and our consul, General Post, had gone 
to another depot, and we came by good luck 
to the Grand Hdtel, where rooms were wait- 
ing for us. Soon Mr. Jay, General Post, and 
others dropped in, and the program for the 
day was made. 

June 13. Tuesday was spent in making 
official calls on Count Andrdssy, minister of 
foreign affairs, and Baron Kuhn, minister 
of war. In the evening we dined with Mr. 


















Jay’sfamily, — Mr.and Mrs. Jay, Mrs. Schief- 
felin, and Miss Jay,—and about fifteen 
gentlemen, a most agreeable party. 

~ We are to be presented to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph at 1 P.M. to-day, and are to 
dine with Count Andrassy this afternoon. I 
have a bad cold in the head, and feel badly 
qualified for the task, but must go through 
it. Yesterday I got a note from Fred Grant 
at Berlin, written on the 10th, saying he 
would go to Brussels 
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was a national compliment. We then took 
our leave, and have returned to our hotel. 
The Emperor seemed quite young, but is 
forty-two. He wore a plain military uniform 
with some orders, and has side-whiskers, a 
slim face, a very handsome figure, and an 
easy bearing. 

Sunday, June 16. On Thursday, at 5 P.M., 
we dined with Count Andrdssy, prime min- 
ister, and his wife, at their palace, which 
seems to be the end of 





an thence to Paris to 
see Nellie, and would 
mect us there or at Ge- 
neva; so Audenried and 
Iarealone. Later,same 
day, 1:30.M. Mr. Jay 
came with his carriage 
at a quarter before one, 
and we drove straight 
to the palace,—the 
Burg, — where we found 
the staff-officer, Colonel 
or Captain Weiland, 
who has been in atten- 
dance on me. Auden- 
ried and I were in uni- 
form, and we four pro- 
ceeded up two flights 
of steps, with liveried 
servants to indicate the 
way, and reached a wait- 
ing-room, where were 
some eight or ten people 
in uniform as guards. 
In a few minutes an 








the great palace of the 
Emperor. I sat on ma- 
dame’s right, and our 
minister, Mr. Jay, on 
her left. She spoke 
English quite well, and 
thus we got along first- 
rate. An officer who 
had lost his arm in the 
Koniggratz campaign 
sat next to me, and he 
spoke English also. 
Afterward we passed 
out into a_ garden, 
where a_ temporary 
screen made a summer- 
house under a vigor- 
ous and shady linden- 
or lime-tree. Then we 
smoked cigars, in which 
pleasure madame joined 
us, and I noticed that 
her cigar was a large 
Havana, and that she 
smoked it with relish. 








officer came out to us, 
spoke to Colonel Wei- 
land, and then showed 
us in to the Emperor, who was alone. He 
bowed to Mr. Jay and then to me, expressed 
his regret that he could not speak English, 
and then paid some general compliments. 
Mr. Jay remarked that we had been to 
see the new fair building, and the new bed 
of the river Danube, in which I took a lively 
interest. I then asked Mr. Jay to say to 
the Emperor that I was peculiarly struck 
with the general liveliness of business in 
Vienna, and indeed in all his empire, at which 
he seemed pleased. He then passed to Au- 
denried, and inquired if he spoke French, to 
which he replied, “Yes.” He inquired gen- 
erally of our travels, and if Audenried had 
been with me in the war. I then got Auden- 
ried to say to the Emperor that I had been 
surprised to find the lively interest which the 
officers, especially the war minister, Baron 
Kuhn, took in our war history, and that it 
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She brought her two 
boys out to see us, 
but the only girl was 
We all dispersed 


BAZAINE. 


shy and did not come. 
at about eight o’clock. 

In the company of our consul, General 
Post, we put in the evening by going to a 
garden called Volksgarten, where we heard 
Strauss’s band, and saw Strauss, who looked 
like a wild musician, waving his arms to the 
music, and occasionally seizing his violin and 
torturing it for a few minutes. I saw the 
model of band-masters—one who grows and 
thrives in spite of fun and ridicule. The 
custom of the Germans of going to these 
cheap open-air concerts must be,on the whole, 
healthful, socially and morally, for every- 
body bears testimony to the utter absence 
of drunkenness and rowdyism. And yet the 
whole community seems, for pleasure and 
recreation, to rush for beer. Here and in all 
German cities, towns, etc., these gardens are 
institutions, and are being imitated in the 
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United States, though here they seem to har- 
monize with everything else. 

GENEVA, June 25. General Caleb Cushing 
called, and proposed that we should call on 
Count Sclopis, president of the court of arbi- 


ot 
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arbitrators. As soon as Evarts is throug’, 
he is coming up to take me to see his wife 
and children, who occupy quarters outside. 
but quite close to our hotel. An immense 
amount of controversy has been going on 


HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY E. HEINEMANN. 
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tration, and on Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
which we did. This morning Count Sclopis 
returned my call, and Mr. Adams has asked us 
to dine with him to-morrow. Mr. Evarts and 
Mr. Waite were absent, having gone to Paris 
for their wives; but they have returned, and 
I have just seen them, in the room of Gen- 
eral Cushing, busy with some papers for the 


about this court of arbitration, and I was in 
doubt whether the whole thing would not 
prove a failure; but it seems, from what Gen- 
eral Cushing and Mr. Bancroft Davis say, 
that the arbitration will go on, which I truly 
hope will be the case, for it would be a shame 
if newspaper clamor could break up what the 
people of England and America really want, 
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namely, an amicable settlement of all the 
questions which grew out of our Civil War. 
| remember my own feelings, during the war, 
when it was plain that England as a govern- 
ment sided strongly with the South. Though 
at all previous periods of our history she had 
reproached us for having slaves in a country 
nominally free, yet when the two sections 
came to blows she seemed openly to take sides 
against us. The British government shut its 
eves to the fact that English merchants and 
shippers were openly engaged in blockade- 
running, and even in acts of piracy, and we 
should have been justified in retaliating; but 
peace is so necessary to the United States 
now, and for some years to come, that I 
regard’ it as wise that all these questions 
should be settled amicably, and I think the 
reference of all disputed questions has been 
left to a fair tribunal. 

STRASBURG, Saturday, June 29. The town 
shows many marks of the bombardment in 
1870, and there are still many large houses in 
ruins. The country round Strasburg is so 
open and level that I do not see how the Prus- 
sians advanced near enough for effective 
range, unless the French guns of Strasburg 
were inferior, or unless the parallels and boy- 
aux have been leveled in two seasons by the 
plow. Two villages and a park seem to have 
afforded some cover, but the batteries of the 
Prussians must have been even nearer than 
these to reach, as their shot did, the very 
heart of the city. I believe they had some of 
Krupp’s best long-range cast-steel guns. The 
weakness of Strasburg, I take it, was that it 
was full of citizens who did not feel disposed 
to be sacrificed for the honor of France, or to 
make a fame for the commanding officer. So 
far as I can see, the walls and forts are not 
materially damaged, and if breached I could 
not find the breach. To be sure, I had no 
one to guide me, and my memory of the 
events of the siege is imperfect. Suffice it 
that now Strasburg is a part of Prussia. 
Prussian uniforms alone are seen on the 
streets, and the German language prevails. 
In a few years the French language, man- 
ners, and people will be transformed, and it 
must be a bitter pill to the French who re- 
member when all Europe had to combine 
to drive Napoleon back from Dresden and 
Leipsic. Well, turn about is fair play, and I 
must admit that, so far as my observation 
goes, the Prussian people are more intelli- 
gent and industrious than the French, and 
their troops very much superior in bearing, 
appearance, dress, and organization. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, Monday, July 1. 

Vou. LVIII.—34. 
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We left Strasburg yesterday at 9:53 A. M., 
passed Hagenau, which stands in the level 
plain of the Rhine valley, and went thence 
to Weissenburg, famous as the place where 
the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 began. Be- 
tween Hagenau and Weissenburg we passed 
through a large forest of pine and oak. But 
at Weissenburg the country was open and 
highly cultivated. The high hills of tke 
Vosges Mountains come close down to the 
town, but how the French could have been 
surprised as to the time of the Prussian 
attack, or as to their numbers, is hard to 
understand, unless they were blinded by 
over-confidence. We could see the ground 
off toward Worth rising gradually to the 
railroad pass of Bitsch, but this battle- 
field was accidental, as I take it the several 
detachments of the French army from Stras- 
burg and Hagenau there came into commu- 
nication with their detachment retreating 
from Weissenburg. The Prussians, no 
doubt, had accurate information of the 
strength of the French,—say forty-five 
thousand, in all, to their wing of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand,—followed up their 
first success skilfully, and broke MacMahon’s 
army all to pieces, leaving them nothing to 
do but detach against Strasburg and Bitsch, 
while, with the main part, the crown prince 
hurried toward Metz, on which point the 
King of Prussia was moving from the direc- 
tion of Saarbriick. In my opinion, geography 
or topography had little part in the battle of 
Worth. That was decided by the Prussians 
converging on the French, a superior force, 
and overwhelming them without stopping 
to reconnoiter the ground. Whether the 
French could have availed themselves of 
the accidents of the ground to delay battle 
till sheltered by Bitsch, I am not informed; 
surely some point about Bitsch ought to 
have enabled MacMahon with forty-five thou- 
sand men to have checked for some days the 
advance of even one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand strangers. 

COLOGNE, Wednesday, July 3. We found 
Homburg a handsome, clean, well-built town, 
with a large Cursaal, or gambling-house, — a 
real palace, in one wing of which is an ele- 
gant restaurant, and in the other six or more 
gambling-tables. We took our dinner at the 
restaurant, and then mingled with the crowd, 
passing from one table to the other, watching 
the faces of men and women as they won or 
lost; but they all seemed old hands, as im- 
passive as if at a prayer-meeting. That this 
open, fashionable gambling must be ruin- 
ous and destructive is beyond question, but 
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moralists must decide which is best, open or 
secret gambling. I have never done either, 
though I was at San Francisco when almost 
every house on Clay street was a gambling- 
house; and I remember, when I was in charge 
of the banking-house of Lucas Turner & 
Co., I discharged a clerk for entering one of 
those places. A man has a right to lose his 
own money, but the real danger is to clerks 
and other persons in possession of trust 
funds. 

Paris, 6 Rue de Presburg, Monday, July 
8. On the night of July 31 was at Cologne, 
and reached Metz about 8 P.M. I rose early, 
got breakfast, and bought the best maps I 
could find. My driver was a Frenchman who 
had been at Metz during the siege, but not 
in the battle of Gravelotte. Metz lies on 
both sides of the Moselle, but chiefly on the 
east side. It is inclosed in continuous lines 
of fortifications, besides which on the outside 
are several detached and strong forts. Our 
road followed the route of Bazaine’s army, 
which on August 15, 1870, started to escape 
the heavy columns of the Germans pouring 
down on it from the east. The road is a good, 
broad,macadamized road extending along the 
alluvial valley of the Moselle for about three 
miles, leaving the heavy forts of St.-Quentin 
and Plappeville on the high promontory to 
the right. The village of Plappeville, where 





Bazaine’s headquarters during the siege are- 


represented to have been, lies on a kind of 
bench under the fort toward Metz. At the 
village of Moulins (“ Mills”) the road turns 
to the right and begins gradually to ascend 
the high hill and plateau to the west of Metz, 
and at Point du Ione, about eight miles out, 
the road reaches the crest, and there begin 
to appear the graves and ruined houses that 
mark the battle. There the road dips to pass 
a ravine, and ascends to the village of Grave- 
lotte, where the two roads to Verdun fork, 
both of which roads Bazaine tried to use; but 
these roads trend westward over land well 
cleared and cultivated, with a double line of 
poplars as far as the eye extends. 

I went to Rezonville and Vionville, and 
then turned to asmall group of farm-houses 
at Flavigny, where there were marks of 
heavy fighting, and graves; then on to the 
swell or plateau of land where it is repre- 
sented that King William, Bismarck, Moltke, 
General Sheridan, and others witnessed the 
battle of the 16th of August. How Bazaine 
had neglected to guard the ravine of Gorze 
I cannot understand, but it is certain that 
the Prissians must have been prompt to take 
advantage of his neglect to pass the Moselle 
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at various points below Metz, and to get posi- 
tion on the flank of the road by which Bazaine 
was moving. This brought on the battle 
of the 16th, which extended all the way from 
Mars-la-Tour back to Gravelotte, a distance 
of eight miles of clear, open country, all of 
which was visible from the position assigned 
to the King of Prussia. The graves are 
mostly marked with simple wooden crosses, 
but already there are erected some more dur- 
able monuments of stone, to one of which | 
ascended, being of unfinished blocks of sand- 
stone, on one of the faces of which is a record 
of the day and in honor of some one of the 
German divisions. The French seem to have 
held their own that day, but instead of taking 
advantage of night to get the start of the 
Prussians, they lay idle all of the 17th, and 
actually fell back to Metz in the rear, with 
their flanks guarding the two roads back 
into Metz by way of Moulins and Woippy, 
still retaining positions on the high land. 
The Prussians closed up, and the battle of 
the 18th seems mostly to have been on the 
left flank, about St.-Privat and Armanvil- 
liers. The next day the fight settled in and 
around Metz, and the Prussians then had the 
French army pinned in and, I think, whipped. 
The movements of the Prussians were bold, 
prompt, and skilful, and fairly entitled them 
to a great victory. Bazaine is now in Paris, 
a sort of prisoner, and about to be tried by 
a court martial; but I think the trial is 
caused more by his political acts than by 
his military behavior, for his army must, 
in all its details, have been timid and fear- 
ful. Still, judging from the nature of the 
ground, if at the time he had made up his 
mind to leave Metz with a small garrison to 
stand a siege, for which its strong perma- 
nent forts admirably fitted it, he surely could 
have held the Prussians in check at the sev- 
eral river-crossings and the gorges, by which 
they seem so quickly to have gained the open 
field on the flank of his road, until the bulk 
of his army had reached Verdun, etc. But 
the Prussians once on his road at Mars-la- 
Tour, he had to fight the battle of the 16th; 
and there is nothing on the field of battle to 
show that even after it was fought, instead 
of falling back on Metz, he could not have 
gone over to the middle road about Doncourt 
and Jarny, and retreated by it, showing a 
bold rear-guard. 

From King William’s plateau I went to 
the village of Gorze, and back to Metz by 
the river road. I could not visit Jarny and 
Doncourt without passing the frontier, which 
crosses the road in sight of Vionville. 
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That evening I took a train for Sedan, 
the road going north to Thionville, where I 
changed cars for Sedan, reaching it at 8 P. M., 
July 5. The next morning early I got a car- 
riage and drove all over that eventful field. 
The day was fine, and we first drove out of 
the fortified town southeast by a large, fine 
road, passing the straggling village of Balan, 
to Bazeilles, nearly destroyed in the battles 
of August 31 and September 1, 1870, result- 
ing in the surrender of an army of eighty- 
five thousand men by the Emperor Napoleon 
in person. Between the road and the Meuse 
River the ground is flat, meadowy, and indi- 
cated on the map as swampy. At Bazeilles 
we turned up a valley, passing the point 
where General MacMahon was wounded, and 
the villages of La Moncelle, Daigny, Givonne, 
to the head of the valley at Illy, where the 
Prussians crossed it in the march around 
Sedan. Thence I turned across the high 
ground overlooking Illy to Floing. This 
route embraces a triangle, into which, by the 
force of events, MacMahon’s army was driven 
by the superior numbers and rapidity of 
action of his adversaries. 

After I had seen this part of the field, I 
went through Sedan again, and out by the 
Donchery road to the Chateau Bellevue and 
the “ Weaver’s house,” made famous by the 
eventsattending Napoleon’ssurrender. After 
this we went to the village of Frésnois, whence 
I walked up the hill whereon the Prussians 
had their batteries. If MacMahon had the 
least notice that he, with eighty-five thou- 
sand men, would be compelled to fight double 
his numbers in and around Sedan, he should 
have fortified instantly with field-works the 
hill in front of Frésnois and the Chateau 
Bellevue; but, failing this, I think he could 
nevertheless have covered his troops against 
these points by the permanent forts on the 
south of the town, which are strong and 
could not be carried by an ordinary assault. 
The real battle was on the north side. There 
the French position was surely excellent. In 
a few hours his men could have thrown up 
the simplest cover at the apex near Illy, with 
a parapet running back of Floing on his left 
and Bazeilles on his right. Such a line can- 
not exceed five thousand yards, for which 
twenty-five thousand men are sufficient, and 
he had eighty-five thousand. The presence 
of Napoleon was, of course, a cause of weak- 
ness; the wounding of MacMahon was a mis- 
fortune; but, from all accounts, the French 
army was decidedly demoralized. Here, as 
at Metz, the Prussians must have acted with 
great rapidity and boldness, almost with a 
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contempt for the French. Thus, crossing the 
Meuse at Donchery, and marching right 
around the French in full view till their head 
of column reached the road east of Bazeilles 
at Douzy, then forming line and closing down 
till the French were fairly invested. But 
the boldest act seems to have been the Ger- 
man attack on the bluff and plateau back of 
Floing. My map shows Douay’s corps there 
occupying a line of not more than two miles, 
and it did look to me that ten thousand men 
ought to have held that line against the 
world. It was here the cavalry charge was 
made which was so fatal to the French. The 
Prussians once established on the plateau 
above Floing and on the hill in front of 
Frésnois, the situation of the French was 
simply deplorable. Still, the consequences of 
the loss of that army at that time were so 
serious that I cannot but think that another 
desperate effort should have been made to 
drive the Prussians back from Floing. As it 
it was, Napoleon took the initiative of sur- 
render for himself and the army of which he 
was nominally the commander. This sur- 
render surely was fatal to the French 
through the whole war. 

Paris, Thursday, July 11. I arrived at 
Paris Saturday night, the 6th, and took up 
quarters at the Grand Hotel, next the new 
opera-house. The next day, Sunday, I drove 
up to No. 6 Rue de Presburg to see Mrs. 
Pinchot, who had invited us to accept rooms 
at her house, and found her at home. I had 
just received a message from Mrs. Sherman 
that Tom had sailed July 3 from New York 
on the Russia. 

Soon after our arrival, the secretary of 
legation, Mr. Hoffman, notified the minister 
of foreign relations that I was here, and 
solicited an interview with M. Thiers, thé 
President of the French republic. On Tues- 
day he received an answer that the min- 
ister of war would be pleased to receive 
me between four and six at Versailles, and 
that M. Thiers would receive me the same 
evening. Accordingly, we arranged to go to 
Versailles with Mr. Hoffman by a train leav- 
ing the city at 2 P.M. We found the min- 
ister of war, General de Cissey, prepared to 
receive us in the most cordial manner, and 
we remained with him in general conversa- 
tion for an hour, during which he gave me 
a written document addressed to General 
Ladmirault, commandant in Paris,- request- 
ing him to provide for me an officer who 
could speak English, and to enable me to 
visit Fort Valérien and any others I might 
choose to inspect. 
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In answer to my inquiry as to the propriety 
of my calling to see General Bazaine, who 
is under a species of arrest, he said there 
was no impropriety, but, on the contrary, the 
marshal would be most happy to see me. I 
explained that some years ago I had gone to 
Vera Cruz in the United States ship Susque- 
hanna, and that Marshal Bazaine, then com- 
manding in Mexico, had invited me to come 
up to the city of Mexico, tendering me escort 
and a hearty welcome. I did visit the marshal 
(Bazaine) the next day, and found him in a 
comparatively small house inside a high wall 
which inclosed a considerable garden. There 
was a guard in a small house near the front 
gate, but I did not understand that he was 
a prisoner, though he is to be tried by a 
court martial for his surrender at Metz. I 
found him a hearty, strong man, about five 
feet nine inches high, with gray hair cut 
short, and quite robust. He seemed pecu- 
liarly gratified that I should come to see him 
when in disgrace, and he did say that it 
was pretty hard treatment on the part of his 
country after forty-two years of service. He 
is sixty years of age, and has always been 
esteemed one of the best officers in the 
French army. He had the same maps of 
Metz which I had bought there, and he 
pointed out that the diagrams were not 
exactly right in bringing forward his right 
to Mars-la-Tour during the battle of August 
16. Inasmuch as that battle had been disas- 
trous to the French and to him, I did not like 
to converse much about it, but I infer that 
his trial is more political than military. He 
did say that the revolutionary government 
of Gambetta, which installed itself in power 
after the surrender of Napoleon at Sedan, 
had never put itself in communication with 
him, and he regarded it rather as a defensive 
organization than as a general government of 
France. He is also thought to have had some 
political views himself, meaning to recog- 
nize Napoleon’s son as the Emperor; and he 
expected, with the approval of the Empress 
Eugénie, who had fled to England, to be the 
regent during the minority of that son. He 
is to be tried by a general court martial, and 
doubtless the testimony will illustrate the 
history of the events at Metz prior to the 
surrender of the army there. My criticism 
of that affair was that, having on the first day 
(namely, August 9) actually met and checked 
the movement of the Prussian attack on his 
line of retreat, instead of wheeling on his 
left flank back of Gravelotte, he should have 
wheeled back on his right flank that night, 
sent his wagons on to Verdun, and then 
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have fought his way back as slowly as possible 
toward Chflons, giving time for MacMahon 
and other troops to come up to his support. 
It seems to me this could have been done. 
and would have made unnecessary that un- 
fortunate movement of MacMahon which re- 
sulted in the surrender of Sedan. It might 
also have given time for the French nation 
to rally. But it is evident that the German 
armies were much stronger and better than 
the French, and it is possible the same result 
would have come about in some other way. 

The evening of Wednesday, Mr. Hoff- 
man and son, with Colonel Audenried and 
myself, called at the house of the ministe: 
of foreign relations, M. Rémusat, and his 
wife, a grandchild of our Lafayette. We 
found General de Cissey there, but he soon 
left, and, attended by the minister, we pro- 
ceeded to the house of M. Thiers, which is 
in the building of the Prefect of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine, the same which was occu- 
pied by the Emperor William during the 
siege of Paris. For a palace it is small, but 
a very fine mansion. We found M. Thiers 
in a large reception-room in which quite a 
number of people had assembled, ladies and 
gentlemen. M. Thiers received me very 
kindly, taking both hands, and saying in 
French how agreeable for him it was thus 
to meet me. He spoke to all of my party, 
and then presented me to madame, who was 
seated, but rose and asked me to sit near 
her, which I did. M. Thiers does not speak 
English, but his wife does perfectly; and 
she inquired very particularly as to our 
route of travel, how long I purposed remain- 
ing in Paris and in France, and invited us 
to dine with them on Sunday next at 8 P. M., 
which of course we accepted. I sat near 
Mme. Thiers a good while, and made more 
than one move to leave, but she pressed 
me to remain; but in about an hour we all 
took our leave, M. Thiers accompanying us 
through the corridor to the outer apartment. 
While talking with Mme. Thiers, she inquired 
if I would like to attend the session of the 
Corps Législatif the next day, to which | 
replied that I surely desired it. She gave 
me six tickets of admission to the seats re- 
served for her. 

July 17. I have nowbeen in Paris ten days, 
and have been busily occupied in traversing 
the city in every direction, seeing things of 
interest, and receiving the hespitalities of 
friends. On Sunday last we dined with M. 
Thiers and family at the palace in Versailles, 
on which occasion were present all his cabi- 
net and several of the chief military officers. 
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To-day I had appointed for Captain de 
Grandry of the Twenty-fifth Regiment of 
Artillery to come up from Vincennes to con- 

+ me to Fort Valérien, etc. He was here 

::30 A.M., and we had a carriage ready 

onvey us. General Love, with whom we 
iined last evening, also arranged to go along. 
Tom, the captain, and I took one carriage, 
General Love and Colonel Audenried the 
other, and though the day was rainy, we 
went to Fort Valérien, which commands a 
fine view of all the country to the southwest. 
[t is simply a high hill, fortified on its summit 
and sides, naturally very strong, and the 
Prussians during the late siege never under- 

- to attack it. Under cover of this fort 
the French made two unsuccessful attempts 
at sortie; but looking at the woods and slopes 
about Garches and Buzenval, I saw why they 
must have failed. From Valérien we went to 
the chateau of St.-Cloud, which was burned 
and now stands a ruin; thence we drove to 
Fort D’Issy, which stood the heaviest bom- 
hardment of the Prussians, and was conse- 
quently the scene of battle between the 
present Versailles government and the Com- 
munists. This fort is an inclosed work with 
stone scarp wall. The barracks inside are 
absolutely leveled, and the walls show the 
severe effects of the shot. One of the cur- 
tains was actually breached by the Prussians; 
but they never made the direct assault. 
The possession of this fort would have put 
Paris at their mercy, and the valley of the 
Seine under the fort would have been a per- 
fectly covered approach to the walls of Paris. 
These walls are a continuous line, ten meters 
high, surmounted with earth parapets, with 
a ditch and covered way along their whole 
extent. 

After our visit to D’Issy, Colonel Auden- 
ried and General Love left us, and the rest 
of our party drove to the village of Clamart, 
where we lunched, and then drove up to 
the plateau of Chatillon. This is an ex- 
tensive plateau with wooded slopes, which 
extends from Versailles forward to within 
about a thousand yards of D’Issy, Vanves, 

and Montrouge, and from this plateau all 
these forts were reached by the Prussian 
shot. It seems that the French began to 
build a fort on the point of this plateau, but 
before it was finished they were attacked by 
the Prussians, who drove them down the hill 
into the old line of forts. From this hill one 
looks down on these forts and the city of 
Paris, and probably the prompt occupation 
of this particular plateau by the Prussians 
contributed more to their final success than 
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any other single event of the whole war. 
But it seems manifest from the first that the 
Prussians trusted to time and to a close siege 
to reduce Paris, more than to actual fight- 
ing, though they seemed prompt to act on 
every opportunity for a sortie. There can be 
no doubt that the Prussians were the supe- 
riors, both in generalship and fighting, in 
that war. 

In and around D’Issy the houses are dam- 
aged or ruined, but in the villages wholly 
occupied by the Prussians there seems to 
have been little or no damage to houses, 
gardens, or parks. The same is true inside 
Paris. The only real damage visible was said 
to have been done by the Communists, who 
actually burned the Tuileries, the city hall 
or Hotel de Ville, the H6tel of the Legion 
of Honor, and other public structures, and 
some private houses, but these are already 
mostly repaired. A stranger seeing Paris 
full of carriages, horses, well-dressed people, 
stores crowded with goods, and every window 
displaying its finery, could not realize that 
but a year and a half ago it was besieged 
and bombarded, and later still was in the 
hands of an irresponsible mob. The day was 
so wet and rainy that we did not get the 
distant views we expected; but we saw the 
forts themselves, and the effects of shot. 
The Prussians seem to have made no ap- 
proaches according to the system of attacks 
as prescribed by the books; but they took 
every possible advantage of the shape of 
ground, and made use especially of the cover 
and concealment of woods. My own experi- 
ence confirms the wisdom of this perfectly. 
Soldiers will attack boldly an enemy seen, 
whose numbers can be estimated, and whose 
confusion can also be seen; but when an 
enemy occupies a wood which conceals its 
numbers, etc., the attacking force is always 
timid, and officers and men imagine the 
worst. This seems to have been the case in 
the great sortie from the cover of Mont- 
Valérien, where the heads of the French 
attacking columns invariably quailed before 
and retired from an enemy concealed by 
woods. The trunks and limbs catch many 
balls, and even the twigs and leaves gradually 
stop them. Thus in defensive war woods 
should never be neglected. When both par- 
ties are concealed, as we were about Mari- 
etta and Atlanta, the boldest always wins. 

July 27. I have seen only one theatrical 
performance, namely, the “ Roi Carotte,” one 
of those nonsensical medleys of song, reci- 
tation, spectacle, and dancing. The ballet- 
girls are selected, of course, for beauty of 
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form and face, but looked to me the same 
old set they used to have at Niblo’s Garden. 
Gambetta was to have been at the Bowleses’ 
reception, but was kept away by some con- 
ference, and, at Mr. Bowles’s request, I 
called to see him. I found him a gross, 
dark man with very full and black hair, 
resembling much in his personal appear- 
ance Governor McCook of Colorado. I doubt 
if Gambetta amounts to much, though he 
may develop energy. He put on more airs 
than any of the Orléans princes, though, of 
course, not as well bred or as friendly to our 
country. 

The government is at Versailles, about 
thirty to fifty minutes by rail from Paris. 
M. Thiers occupies the palace originally de- 
signed for the prefect, but it was used by 
the Emperor William during the siege. I 
have seen him several times, on the floor 
of the Assembly and in his palace. He is 
a small man, with a compact head, and 
very lively features, and resembles our John 
Quincy Adams. He has had a lively time 
with hot weather and a contentious Assem- 
bly; but he goes among them and makes his 
sharp, keen speeches, and the vote usually 
sustains him. The Legislative Assembly sits 
in the theater of the old palace for confer- 
ences and committees. The members come 
and go daily to and from Paris, there being 





two railways. By carriage-road we made the . 


distance in one hour, but the usual time is one 
and a half; and it is plain that this going back 
and forth is neither natural nor pleasant. 
The authorities and archives will come back 
to Paris sooner or later. The executive au- 
thorities of France must manage the Paris 
mob somehow, for now they seem to fear it, 
though everything on the streets looks as 
happy and peaceful as in Philadelphia; yet I 
was told that the Communists have an organi- 
zation of half a million men, and that they 
still have concealed arms, and purpose to rise 
and control France. None but a Frenchman 
can comprehend how the Communists of 
Paris expect to be considered the simon-pure 
democracy, and yet they govern France. 
France can be properly governed only by 
representatives from all quarters, in pro- 
portion to numbers, wealth, or some other 
test, of whom Paris should have its due share, 
but not the whole. It is generally understood 
that the existing government of France is 
a transition from the past to an unknown 
future. No man presents himself who can 
secure the election but M. Thiers, and he isan 
old man. He remarked to me: “ There are too 
many princes, and not enough of thrones; so 
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some sort of an election must be had, and 
the competition might as well be universal 
as limited to certain princely candidates.” 
Meantime all traces of the past war are be- 
ing effaced, and confident hopes are ex- 
pressed that the loan will be subscribed by 
Frenchmen alone, in which case it will be 
paid to Prussia, who will withdraw her sol- 
diers, and France will once more—less Alsace 
and Lorraine—start on a new career. On the 
surface nothing of all this is seen. The 
streets of Paris are crowded with all sorts 
of people, girls, silks, and artificial flowers 
attracting most notice. 

Marshal MacMahon, who is now the chief 
officer of the French army, called to see me, 
and I returned his call. He has a good face, 
and a splendid record up to the date of the 
Franco-Prussian war; and though he was 
badly defeated at Worth and Sedan, he does 
not seem to have lost the confidence of the 
army or the French people. General Mac- 
Mahon is charged with reorganizing an army 
about Paris of one hundred thousand men 
(five corps, I think), and he has uphill work 
in doing it. So near a city full of allurements 
to young officers, and so corrupting to en- 
listed men, it looks to me impossible. No- 
thing but foreign wars will make soldiers for 
France. A country population makes a better 
regiment; and when the soldiers are assem- 
bled in any large masses, it is usually for 
quarters in the chief cities and towns. At 
all events, I saw nothing that showed much 
change in the French army since its over- 
whelming defeat in 1870-71, though I have 
heard several officers admit that they must 
begin anew and work up from the ground. 
The artillery seems of almost every variety of 
gun, muzzle- and breech-loaders, brass, steel, 
and iron. I could not hear that any uniform 
system of calibers or metal had been resolved 
upon. Indeed, the Prussians seem to have 
dismantled the entire line of forts, carried off 
the guns, and by imposing on France the 
fearful fine of one billion five hundred million 
of our dollars, have left her absolutely power- 
less, if not ridiculous, as far as her neighbors 
are concerned. It looks almost too hard to 
make the state defenseless against its own 
internal enemies; but when France stalked 
about Europe in the first Napoleon’s days 
they were not very particular, and now, I 
suppose, this humiliation is natural and just. 
Prussia should take care lest she invite a 
similar fate. I do think the Germans are 
better fitted for a republic than any other 
people of Europe, and if the royal families 
do not substantially conform to good sense 
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and public interest, I shall look for a revo- 
lution there sooner than in France; but now 
on the surface all is calm and peaceful, 
though we know how hard they work to 
keep their new lions up to the old standard. 

Of the other actors in the French war, 
Trochu is out of military service and in the 
legislature; Ladmirault is governor of Paris; 
and the others are scattered among the mili- 
tary departments, which in theory resemble 
ours, except that the minister of war controls 
in fact and corresponds with each depart- 
mentcommander. I don’t see that the French 
have a commander-in-chief to their army; I 
suppose M. Thiers is so in theory, and the 
minister of war is so in practice and in fact. 

LONDON, Sunday, August 4. On Monday 
last, July 29, Audenried, Tommy, and I left 
Paris by the regular morning train for Lon- 
don. On Tuesday we ran about to find the 
legation, the bank, etc., and in the evening 
went to Southampton by train, to be present 
with the fleet on the occasion of the visit of 
the Prince of Wales. We soon arrived on 
board, found Admiral Alden and officers all 
well, Temple being the captain of the ship 
as well as fleet captain, Captain Shufeldt 
having been transferred to the Congress 
frigate. All six ships of the squadron were 
anchored close by, and everything was ready 
for the coming of the Prince of Wales. On 
the Wabash there had been a case of small- 
pox or varioloid, and the admiral had notified 
the prince of it, who sent his physician to 
inquire, and the result was that the recep- 
tion was arranged to take place on board the 
Brooklyn. That morning, at Alden’s request, 
I inspected all the ships of the fleet or squad- 
ron, prior to the visit of the Prince of Wales. 
At 4 P.M. the prince came, accompanied by 
Princess Alexandra, a most beautiful and ac- 
complished lady, with two other ladies and 
several gentlemen. They spent some time 
aboard the Brooklyn, seeing the men at quar- 
ters, and sitting down to a handsome lunch. 
Thence the party made a visit to the Wabash, 
to show they were not afraid of the varioloid; 
and then the royal yacht made a turn through 
the fleet, and steamed down Southampton 
Water toward Cowes and the Isle of Wight. 

Soon after, all the captains of the fleet, our 
minister, General Schenck, and many invited 
guests transferred themselves to the Wa- 
chusett, which carried us down to Cowes, 
where lay at anchor the Victoria and Albert, 
the Queen’s yacht, on board of which the 
Prince of Wales had invited us to dine that 
evening. The number present was too great 
for the cabin on deck, and the party was 
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divided, some in the cabin on deck, and 
others in the regular saloon below. Our 
dinner was good, about the usual courses 
prescribed by fashion, and at the close the 
Prince of Wales made a little speech com- 
plimentary to his guests, and a toast to our 
President. General Schenck responded in an 
equally short and appropriate speech compli- 
mentary to the Queen and royal family. 

After the dinner was over we all repaired 
to the deck, to smoke our cigars and to wit- 
ness the illumination of the ships and yachts 
in the harbor. About midnight we returned 
to our fleet, still anchored in Southampton 
Water. The next day (Thursday) the Wachu- 
sett carried the party down to the Isle of 
Wight, to be presented to the Queen in per- 
son. I and my party went down in the Plym- 
outh, Captain Breese, about 1 P.M. We all 
went to the wharf abreast of Osborne Palace, 
where two carriages were in waiting. We 
drove up a good road, and by a short circuit 
reached Osborne, which is a handsome coun- 
try house, large but not palatial, with lawns 
and pasture-lands about, and in front, toward 
the water, a very fine terrace with flower-beds 
and shrubbery. After some time spent in 
walking about in company with Sir John Cro- 
well, we were conducted to a handsome 
breakfast, at which only three ladies were 
present and the two gentlemen in waiting. 
After breakfast we were presented to the 
Queen, Princess Beatrice, a girl then of about 
fifteen or sixteen years, and the youngest son, 
Leopold, who seemed about nineteen. The 
Queen is short of stature, but by no means 
over-fleshy, and her face is much more re- 
fined than it is usually represented in photo- 
graphs and popular prints. She seemed in 
good health, spoke to General Schenck, to 
Bishop Mcllvaine, then to me, observing that 
I had made an extensive tour, and then to 
Audenried. Our visit was a mere presenta- 
tion, when we retired to give place to the 
naval party. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sunday, September 
22, 1872. On Saturday, September 7, we 
were at Queenstown, and embarked in the 
Baltic, a steamer lying at anchor about two 
miles down the bay. We found, on the whole, 
an agreeable set of passengers, and made a 
comfortable, speedy voyage, reaching the 
bar at Sandy Hook Sunday at 10:15 P. M. 
—eight days and twelve hours from Queens- 
town. We spent Monday in New York, and 
on Tuesday came to Washington, which 
ended the trip on September 17, 1872, just 
ten months from the day we left New York 
in the Wabash frigate. 

















































RANKLIN’S grandfather on 
the maternal side, and his 
uncle, were both confirmed 
scribblers of rhyme, and 
therefore it was seemingly 
preordained by heritage and 

by example that he should write. At seven 

years of age the boy sent a poem to his un- 
cle Benjamin, and the recipient wrote back: 


"T is time for me to throw aside my pen, 

When hanging sleeves read, write, and rhyme like 
men. 

This forward spring foretells a plenteous crop; 

For, if the bud bear grain, what will the top! 


If first years’ shoots such noble clusters send, 
What laden boughs, Engedi-like, may we expect 
in the end! 

He was thirteen years of age, and a 
printer’s apprentice, before any further evi- 
dence of his writing is to be found, and his 
ambition was still to be rhymester. “I now 
took a fancy to write poetry, and made some 
little pieces,” he relates in his autobiography; 
and his printer-brother, “thinking it might 
turn to account, encouraged me, and put 
me on composing occasional ballads. One 
was called ‘The Lighthouse Tragedy,’ and 
contained an account of the drowning of 
Captain Worthilake, with his two daughters; 
the other was a sailor’s song, on the taking 
of Teach (or Blackbeard) the pirate. They 
were wretched stuff, in the Grub-street- 
ballad style; and when they were printed he 
sent me about the town to sell them.” Re- 
cently what is supposed to be the original of 
his poem on Teach has been unearthed, and 
a stanza deserves quotation, as an example 
of his earliest writing now extant: 


Will you hear of a bloody Battle, 
Lately fought upon the Seas, 
It will make your Ears to rattle, 
And your Admiration cease; 
Have you heard of Teach the Rover, 
And his Knavery on the Main; 
How of Gold he was a Lover, 
How he lov’d all ill got Gain. 


Whatever their merit, Franklin scored a 
success in his first essay in letters. The 
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ballads sold well, one, in fact, “ wonderfully,” 
which “flattered my vanity; but my father 
discouraged me by ridiculing my perform- 
ances, and telling me verse-makers were 
generally beggars. So I escaped being a 
poet, most probably a very bad one.” 
Laughed out of poetry, the lad turned to 
prose, and here again his father’s criticism 
influenced him. Having engaged in an argu- 
ment on “the propriety of educating the 
female sex in learning, and their abilities for 
study,” with a friend, who “was naturally 
more eloquent,” and “had a ready plenty of 
words,” Franklin was worsted, so he thought, 
“more by his fluency than by the strength of 
his reasons.” Accordingly, “I sat down to 
put my arguments in writing, which I copied 
fair and sent to him. He answered, and I re- 
plied. Three or four letters of a side had 
passed, when my father happened to find my 
papers and read them. Without entering 
into the discussion, he took occasion to talk 


‘to me about the manner of my writing; ob- 


served that, though I had the advantage of 
my antagonist in correct spelling and point- 
ing (which I ow’d to the printing-house), I 
fell far short in elegance of expression, in 
method and in perspicuity, of which he con- 
vinced me by several instances. I saw the 
justice of his remarks, and thence grew 
more attentive to the manner in writing, 
and determined to endeavor atimprovement.” 


About this time I met with an odd volume of 
the Spectator. . . . I bought it, read it over and 
over, and was much delighted with it. I thought. 
the writing excellent, and wished, if possible, to 
imitate it. With this view I took some of the 
papers, and, making short hints of the sentiment. 
in each sentence, laid them by a few days, and 
then, without looking at the book, try’d to com- 
pleat the papers again, by expressing each hinted 
sentiment at length, and as fully as it had been ex- 
pressed before, in any suitable words that should 
come to hand. Then I compared my Spectator 
with the original, discovered some of my faults, 
and corrected them. But I found that I wanted 
a stock of words, or a readiness in recollecting 
and using them, which I thought I should have 
acquired before that time if I had gone on 
making verses; since the continued occasion for 






























words of the same import, but of different length, 
to suit the measure, or of different sound for 
the rhyme, would have laid me under a constant 
necessity of searching for variety, and also have 
tended to fix that variety in my mind, and 
make me master of it. Therefore I took some of 
the tales and turned them into verse; and, after 
a time, when I had pretty well forgotten the 
prose, turned them back again. I also sometimes 
jumbled my collection of hints into confusion, and 
after some weeks endeavored to reduce them into 
the best order, before I began to form the full 
sentences and com- 
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respondence is acknowledged by the Pub- 
lisher of this Paper, lest any of her Letters 
should miscarry, he desires they may be de- 
liver’d at his Printing-Office, or at the Blue 
Balls in Union street, and no questions will 
be ask’d of the Bearer.” 

In the piece thus printed Mrs. Dogood in- 
troduced herself to her readers in due form, 
and announced that she “intends once a 
Fortnight to present them, by the Help of 
this Paper, with a short Epistle, which I pre- 

sume will add some- - 


pleat the paper. V3, SE ane an eagenerus Man, Srememéer what to their Enter- 


This was to teach 
me method in the ar- 


rangement of thoughts. ~ J. x pry ce Boor bon, Kad 
Pre yan 77m 


By comparing my work 
afterwards with the origi- Med ui Ma on. 


on wet , bine a Zon, Z, tainment”; and she 


was as good as her 
word, for to the number 
, of fourteen letters the 


nal, I discovered many 24 >, op Bo I D..2- pseudo widow gossips 


on female training and 


faults and amended them; A Sieg 
woe Lconet Moment fim meme Cones 0 vices, pride, college 


but I sometimes had the 


pleasure of fancying that, 4 4,, ZZ KAKcnD Aeom Ze earning, hypocrites, 
en ee ee. een, dar GL nee vomntatchonaee 


religion, drinking, etc., 


lucky enough to improve 2 fap, te ’ Pp Kathe a until “my small fund 


the method or the lan- : 
guage, and this encour- yo 


aged me to think I might 2 0.50 « LEMLD Phe ven 


possibly in time come 


MW xf Vt AE SmaI, Zz. of sense for such per- 


formances was pretty 
well exhausted,” when, 


to bea tolerable English 23474 0 Lu.,AP me S07 nevecyoas- unable longer to con- 


writer, of which I am 


extreamly ambitious. My Ai eng of LM have oe 


tain the secret, “I dis- 
covered it.” This made 


et, eF% 


time for these exercises ~ 7 3/7: afvec Me Mane fle the lad “considered a 


and for reading was at 


morning, or on Sundays, 


night, after work or Kony a2 Aachen Yoho Letina ‘ttle more by my bro- 
before it began in the Pad 9D ny a 


ther’s acquaintance,” 
which did not “quite 


when I contrived to be in REDUCED FACSIMILE OF A PORTION OF FRANKLIN’s please him, as _ he 


the printing-house alone. 


It was undoubtedly this admiration for the 
“Spectator” which inspired his next contri- 
butions to literature, for it is from that series 
clearly that the young author took his model. 
On a March night in the year 1722, or when 
the lad was sixteen years of age, he slipped 
a paper under the door of what James Frank- 
lin advertised as his “Printing-House over 
against Mr. Sheaf’s School, near the Prison,” 
and then stole away. The next day, as the 
apprentice stood at his type-case, he could 
hear his brother consulting with the “inge- 
nious men among his friends, who amus’d 
themselves by writing little pieces” for the 
paper, as to who could be the author of the 
sheets with the humble signature of “ Silence 
Dogood,” and it is easy to imagine his pride 
when he heard the essay praised by them; 
when the piece appeared in all the glory of 
type in the “New England Courant,” and 
when his eye met the notice in the same issue 
that “As the favour of Mrs. Dogood’s Cor- 
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thought, probably with 
reason, that it tended 
to make me too vain.” Very quickly, as al- 
ready recounted, the anonymous contributor 
was acting as both publisherand editor of the 
“Courant,” and in these capacities he seems 
to have satisfied James Franklin better, for, 
while the last-named was in prison, “I made 
bold to give our rulers some rubs in it, which 
my brother took very kindly.” He was at this 
time barely seventeen, and thus presump- 
tively the youngest American editor. 

The wandering life of the runaway ap- 
prentice gave slight opportunity for the culti- 
vation of his pen-talent, and, save for his little 
“wicked tract,” the succeeding years were 
lean ones in production. But once Franklin 
was established in Philadelphia as a print- 
er, the tendency to write redeveloped, and 
proved of real service to him. In the first 
year of the new firm he wrote a little pam- 
phlet on a local issue, entitled “The Nature 
and Necessity of a Paper Currency,” and the 
opposition “happening to have no writers 
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among them that were able to answer it,” 
the party in favor of an issue of paper money 
carried their point in the Assembly. “My 
friends there, who conceiv’d that I had been 
of some service, thought fit to reward me by 
employing me in printing the money; a very 
profitable jobb and a great help tome. This 
was another advantage gain’d by my being 
able to write.” 

Once again within this first year Frank- 
lin’s ability to use his pen was to profit him. 
When Keimer stole his project of a news- 
paper, and forestalled him, in resentment 
the would-be editor “ wrote several pieces of 
entertainment for Bradford’s paper.” This 
latter, according to Franklin, had hitherto 
been “a paltry thing, wretchedly manag’d, no 
way entertaining, and yet was profitable” ; but 
now, thanks tothe letters of the“ Busy Body,” 
which were much in the same style as those 
of Mrs. Dogood, “the attention of the pub- 
lick was fixed on that paper, and Keimer’s 
proposals, which were burlesqu’d and ridi- 
cul’d, were disregarded.” The new paper 
languished, and within a year, as already 
told, was purchased by Franklin. 

Mr. Keimer, by way of filling his columns 
rather than of entertaining his readers, had 
begun reprinting Chambers’s “ great” Cyclo- 
pedia and De Foe’s “ Religious Courtship,” 
but Franklin was too instinctively a journal- 
ist to continue such padding. The first, he 
told his subscribers in his inaugural, con- 
tained too “many Things abstruse and insig- 
nificant,” and, moreover, would take perhaps 
ten years to finish. As for the second, it 
would shortly be printed in book form, and 
at the service of “those who approve it.” 
His paper thus cleared of uncurrent and 
stale matter, the new editor set about filling 
it with news that should be both interesting 
and timely. “Our Country Correspondents,” 
the “Gazette” requested, “are desired to ac- 
quaint us, as soon as they can conveniently, 
with every remarkable Accident,Occurrence, 
&c. fit for publick Notice, that may happen 
within their Knowledge; in Order to make 
this Paper more universally intelligent.” 
Having made his appeal for local events, 
Franklin spread a broader drag-net, and the 
paper assured its patrons that “The Pub- 
lishers of this Paper meeting with consider- 
able Encouragement, are determined to 
continue it; and to that End have taken 
Measures to settle a general Correspon- 
dence, and procure the best and earliest In- 
telligence from all Parts. We shall from 
time to time have all the noted Publick Prints 
from Great Britain, New-England, New - York, 
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Maryland and Jamaica, besides what News 
may be collected from private Letters and 
Informations; and we doubt not of contin- 
uing to give our Customers all the Satis- 
faction they expect from a Performance of 
this Nature.” Try as Franklin might to 
make his paper a good news-sheet, it was not 
always easy, and occasionally the “Gazette” 
gives voice to the editorial difficulties. One 
issue, for instance, informed its readers: 


After a long Dearth of News, we have, by the 
late Ships, received English Papers to the 12th of 
November. The War, tho’ it creates a more gen- 
eral Appetite for News, does, we find, in this dis- 
tant Part of the World, very much disconcert us 
News Writers. During the Peace, Ships were 
constantly dropping in at some Port or other of 
this Continent, and we had fresh Advices almost 
every Week from Europe; but now, by their wait- 
ing for Convoy, and other Hindrances and Delays, 
we are sometimes Months without having a Sylla- 
ble. The Consequence is, that a Series of News 
Papers come to hand in a Lump together; and 
being each of us ambitious to give our Readers 
the freshest Intelligence, we croud all the latest 
Events into our First Paper, and are obliged to fill 
up the Succeeding Ones with Articles of prior 
Date, or else omit them entirely, as being antici- 
pated and stale, and entertain you with Matters of 
another Nature. Hence the Chain of Occurrences 
is broken or inverted, and much of the News 
rendered thereby unintelligible. Hence you have 
tedious Accounts of the raising of Armies, the 
Motion of Fleets, or the Siege of Cities, after you 
have been some Weeks acquainted with the taking 
of those Cities, and the beating of those Fleets and 
Armies; or perhaps you are never told at all by 
what Steps those great Events were brought about. 
Such a confused Method must make any Writings 
of a historical Nature less entertaining and in- 
structive to the intelligent Reader. We purpose 
therefore to avoid it for the future in this Paper, 
as much as may be, and doubt not, but that for 
the sake of a clear and regular Account of the 
Affairs of Europe, our Readers will excuse us if 
we happen now and then to be a Week or two 
later than others with some particular Articles. 


Measured by its contemporaries, there is 
no doubt that Franklin succeeded in making 
the “Gazette” a newspaper. Thefts, mur- 
ders, rapes, etc., were described with a de- 
tail that might be termed modern, but for 
this very example that the new journalism is 
not new. Real pains were taken to chronicle 
local events, and though the results seem 
meager, it was far better done than by its 
rivals, and nothing proved this more than 
the fact that they stole from its columns. 
“When Mr. Bradford publishes after us,” 
the “Gazette” told one plagiary, “and has 
Occasion to take an Article or two out of 




















the Gazette, which he is always welcome to 
do, he is desired not to date his Paper a Day 
before ours, (as last Week in the Case of the 
Letter containing Kelsey’s Speech, &c.) lest 
distant Readers should imagine we take from 
him, which we always carefully avoid.” Nor 
was this the only amusement Franklin made 
out of his rival’s columns, and one of his 
jokes was peculiarly typical. “As you some- 
times take upon you to correct the Publick,” 
he made a pretended correspondent, “Mem- 
ory,” write to his paper, “you ought in your 
Turn patiently to 
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These girds bespoke strained relations 
with his fellow-editor, and there was little 
love lost between them. The Bradfords 
charged upon one occasion that Franklin 
had been awarded the printing of the New 
Jersey colony money for a higher sum than 
was asked by another printer, and added: 
“Its no matter, its the Country’s Money, and 
if the Publick cannot afford to pay well, who 
can? Its proper to serve a Friend when there 
isanopportunity.” There were other charges, 
too, of one sort and another, and counter- 

charges in the “ Ga- 


receive publick Cor- Cputaph wnlin LOE. zette,” with the ad- 
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lishing under the 
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the 8th of May last. 
Whereas ’t is cer- 
tain, there has been no Congress at Sois- 
sons nor any where else these three Years 
at least; nor could Admiral Hopson pos- 
sibly die in May last, unless he has made a 
Resurrection since his Death in 1728. And 
in your Numb. 670., among other Articles of 
equal Antiquity, you tell us a long Story of 
a Murder and Robbery perpetrated on the 
Person of Mr. Nath. Bostock, which I have 
read Word for Word not less than four 
Years since in your own Paper. Are these 
your freshest Advices foreign and domes- 
tick? I insist that you insert this in your 
next, and let us see how you justify your- 
self.” Still affecting to treat the matter 
seriously, Franklin replied: 
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I need not say more in Vindication of my self 
against this Charge, than that the Letter is evi- 
dently wrong directed, and should have been To 
the Publisher of the Mercury: Inasmuch as the 
Numb. of my Paper is not yet amounted to 669, 
nor are those old Articles any where to be found 
2 = Gazette, but in the Mercury of the two last 

eeks. 








I have examined and 
laid aside such as 
would disgrace us, and subject us among strangers 
to a reflection like that used by a gentleman in 
4 coffee-house to two quarrellers, who, after a 
mutually free use of the words, rogue, villain, 
rascal, scoundrel, etc., seemed as if they would 
refer their dispute to him: “I know nothing of 
you, or your affairs,” said he; “I only perceive 
that you know one another.” 

The conductor of a newspaper should, methinks, 
consider himself as in some degree the guardian 
of his country’s reputation, and refuse to insert 
such writing as may hurt it. If people will print 
their abuses of one another, let them do it in little 
pamphlets, and distribute them where they think 
proper. It is absurd to trouble all the world with 
them; and unjust to subscribers in distant places, 
to stuff their paper with matters so unprofitable, 
and so disagreeable. 


FRANKLIN’S HANDWRITING. 


Even more severe was his ironical “ Ac- 
count of the Supremest Court of Judicature 
in Pennsylvania, Viz. The Court of the 
Press.” This court, he wrote, “may receive 
and promulgate accusations of all kinds 
against all persons and characters . . . with 
or without inquiry or hearing at the courts’ 
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discretion.” It is established for the benefit 
of “about one citizen in five hundred, who 
can procure pen, ink, and paper, with a 
press, a few types and a huge pair of 
BLACKING balls,” and who, if you make 
the least complaint of his conduct, “daubs 
his blacking balls in your face wherever he 
meets you; and, besides tearing your private 
character to flitters, marks you out for the 
odium of the public, as an enemy to the liberty 
of the press.” This five-hundredth part of the 
citizens have the privilege of accusing and 
abusing the other four hundred and ninety- 
nine parts at their pleasure. In practice this 
court “is not governed by 
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would not advise proceeding immediately to these 
extremities; but that we should in moderation 
content ourselves with tarring and feathering, 
and tossing them in a blanket. 

If, however, it should be thought that this pro- 
posal of mine may disturb the public peace, I would 
then humbly recommend to our legislators to take 
up the consideration of both liberties, that of the 
press, and that of the cudgel, and by an explicit 
law mark their extent and limits; and, at the same 
time that they secure the person of a citizen from 
assaults, they would likewise provide for the secu- 
rity of his reputation. 

Long after Franklin had severed his in- 
terest in his own paper, he took pride that 





any of the rules of common 



































petty jury of his peers.” Its 

“privileges flow from whatis | 
termed the liberty of the 
press,” which Franklin deem- 
ed to be akin to “the liberty 
of the press that felons have, 
by the common law of Eng- ye. 
land, before conviction, that ©»! —~ @ 
is, to be pressed to death or 9 7% 







ing, calumniating, and de- 
faming one another, I, for my 
part, own myself willing to 
part with my share of it 
whenever our 
shall please so to alter the 
law, and shall cheerfully con- 
sent to exchange my liberty of abusing 
others for the privilege of not being abused 
myself.” Failing this, 





My proposal then is, to leave the liberty of the 
press untouched, to be exercised in its full extent, 
force, and vigor; but to permit the liberty of the 
cudgel to go with it par passu. Thus, my fellow- 
citizens, if the impudent writer attacks your repu- 
tation, dearer to you perhaps than your life, and 
puts his name to the charge, you may go to him 
as openly and break his head. If he conceals him- 
self behind the printer, and you can nevertheless 
discover who he is, you may in like manner way- 
lay him in the night, attack him behind, and give 
him a good drubbing. Thus far goes my project 
as to private resentment and retribution. But if 
the public should ever happen to be affronted, as 
it ought to be, with the conduct of such writers, I 
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“T lately heard a remark, that on examina- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Gazette for fifty 
years, from its commencement, it appeared 
that during that long period scarce one 
libellous piece had ever appeared in it. This 
generally chaste conduct . . . is much to 
its reputation; for it has long been the opin- 
ion of sober, judicious people, that nothing 
is more likely to endanger the liberty of the 
press than the abuse of that liberty by em- 
ploying it in personal accusation, detraction, 
and calumny. The excesses some of our 
papers have been guilty of in this particu- 
lar have set this State in a bad light 
abroad, . . . for I have seen a European 
newspaper, in which the editor, who had 
been charged with frequently calumniating 



































the Americans, justifies himself by saying, 
‘that he had published nothing disgraceful 
to us which he had not taken from our own 
printed papers.’” 

Franklin’s share in the “Gazette” was far 
more than gathering news. The editorial 
was a yet unknown feature of journalism, 
but he often added to his items little com- 
ments or explanations. When there was 
an empty column, he wrote an essay, letter, 
poem, or anything else to fill it. Forestall- 
ing modern journalism, he asked a question, 
and then proceeded to answer it at length. 
So, too, he propounded “ questions in casuis- 
try,” and riddles, to his readers, and for one 
of the latter he offered that: 


Who in good Verse explains me clear 
Shall have this Gazette, free, one year. 


Finally, he composed the annual “carrier’s 
address” that ushered in each new year. 

Having made a success of his newspaper, 
the editor’s ambition expanded, and he con- 
ceived thescheme of establishing a magazine. 
Imprudently, he confided the idea to a friend 
before he was quite ready to begin, and, as 
with his project of a newspaper, anotlier 
publisher heard of the plan, and hastened to 
issue a prospectus of just such a periodical. 
Instead of letting this interfere, Franklin, 
while charging a breach of confidence, con- 
tinued his preparations, and after a war of 
words in the press between the two editors, 
the controversy settled into a race as to 
which magazine should first appear. On 
February 13, 1741, “The American Maga- 
zine” was issued, and on the 16th “The 
General Magazine” was for sale, Franklin 
thus losing, by three days, the honor of hav- 
ing edited and published the first monthly 
in America. Neither publication succeeded, 
the earliest in the field dying with its third 
number, with its publisher not far from 
bankruptcy, and the second, after a six 
months’ struggle, ceased to appear, leaving 
nothing but a long account on the wrong 
side of the printer’s ledger. 

These years of editorship were busy ones 
for Franklin, and kept his quill too well em- 
ployed to let it produce much besides what 
was required for his periodicals. From 1729 
to 1757, the few pieces he wrote which did not 
appear in one of these publications were, with 
one exception noted elsewhere, wholly pam- 
phlets of occasion, such as his “ Proposals for 
Edueation” and his “ Account of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital.” But if he produced nothing 
that can be ranked as literature while his 
paper, magazine, and Almanac made such 
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drafts on his time, his work in them was 
teaching him all there was to be learned of 
pen-craft. An inch of space, or a column, or 
a page needed to be filled: the printer left 
his type-case and wrote something of exactly 
the right length. It is to be questioned if 
any man of letters ever served so long and 
so difficult an apprenticeship as did Franklin 
in his almost forty years of editorial work, 
and there is small wonder that every year 
marked a gain to him in style and facility. 
When he took farewell of printing, words 
had become to him a plastic medium which 
he could model to any shape his fancy chose. 
In a generation which considered Johnson's 
Latinized English as the acme of fine writ- 
ing, he wrote a style which has scarcely been 
equaled for its combination of simplicity and 
clearness. “A Query” which he wrote gives 
his own standard: 


How shall we judge of the goodness of a writ- 
ing? Or what qualities should a writing have to 
be good and perfect in its kind? 

Answer. To be good, it ought to have a ten- 
dency to benefit the reader, by improving his vir- 
tue or his knowledge. But, not regarding the 
intention of the author, the method should be just; 
that is, it should proceed regularly from things 
known to things unknown, distinctly and clearly 
without confusion. The words used should be the 
most expressive that the language affords, provided 
that they are the most generally understood. No- 
thing should be expressed in two words that can 
be as well expressed in one; that is, no synonymes 
should be used, ‘or very rarely, but the whole 
should be as short as possible, consistent with 
clearness; the words should be so placed as to be 
agreeable to the ear in reading; summarily, it 
should be smooth, clear, and short, for the contrary 
qualities are displeasing. 

But, taking the query otherwise, an ill man may 
write an ill thing well; that is, having an ill de- 
sign, he may use the properest style and argu- 
ments (considering who are to be readers) to at- 
tain his ends. In this sense, that is best wrote, 
which is best adapted for obtaining the end of the 
writer. 


Far more than a good style went to make 
up Franklin’s success as a writer. Poor 
Richard had distinct literary ease; he was 
never at a loss for an aphorism, simile, or 
story to illustrate or strengthen an argu- 
ment; could take another man’s idea and im- 
prove upon it; could refute a whole argument 
by a dozen words scribbled in the margin, and 
imitate other and bygone styles of writing at 
will. On this facility he drew heavily as he 
stepped into public life, and some examples 
of his work will show at once his methods 
and his versatility. 
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In 1760 the colonists had reason to dread 
a termination of the French and Indian War 
before the British success had made certain 
the retention of Canada. Instead of keeping 
to traditional lines and repeating in a pam- 
phletorsquib the arguments that had become 
by repetition both hackneyed and partizan, 
Franklin made his appeal in such a way as 
to avoid both. 

“I met lately with an old quarto book 
on a stall,” he wrote to the editor of the 
London “Chronicle,” translated, so he goes 
on to tell, from the Spanish, and a certain 
chapter of this book is “so apropos to our 
present situation (only changing Spain for 
France) that I think it well worth gen- 
eral attention and observation, as it dis- 
covers the arts of our enemies, and may 
therefore help in some degree to put us on 
our guard against them.” Having thus con- 
vinced the reader that whatever follows is 
untinctured by contemporary bias, he pre- 
tendedly transcribes from the book a chapter, 
“On the Means of Disposing the Enemie to 
Peace,” and by putting every reason for end- 
ing the war into the mouth of an enemy of 
England, he successfully makes each of them 
seem inimical to that country. But this 
masterpiece of turning an opponent’s own 
guns on him could only succeed if the hoax 
were well enough done to carry conviction 
of its genuineness to each reader. An ex- 
cerpt will illustrate how far the writer was 
able to accomplish this: 


Warres, with whatsoever Prudence undertaken, 
and conducted, do not always succeed. Many 
Thinges out of Man’s Power to governe, such as 
Dearth of Provision, Tempests, Pestilence, and 
the like, oftentimes interfering and totally over- 
throwing the best Designes; so that those Enemies 
(England and Holland) of our Monarchy though 
apparently at first the weaker, may by disastrous 
Events of Warre, on our Parte, become the 
stronger, and though not in such degree as to en- 
danger the Bodie of this great Kingdom, yet by 
their greater Power of Shipping and Aptness in 
Sea Affairs, to be able to cut off, if I may so 
speake, some of its smaller Limbs and Members 
that are remote therefrom and not easily de- 
fended, te wit, our Islands and Colonies in the 
Indies; thereby however depriving the Bodie of its 
wonted Nourishment, so that it must thenceforthe 
languish and grow weake, if those Parts are not 
recovered, which possibly may by continuance of 
Warre be found unlikelie to be done. And the 
Enemie, puffed up with their successes, and hop- 
ing still for more, may not be disposed to Peace 
on such Termes as would be suitable to the honor 
of your Majestie, and to the Welfare of your 
State and Subjects. In such Case, the following 
Meanes may have good Effect. 
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A still cleverer imposition was something 
he wrote in 1773. The stock argument of 
the English writers who maintained that 
Parliament possessed supreme authority over 
America was that the colonists, had they re- 
mained in Great Britain, would have been 
absolutely subject to its laws, and that 
emigration had not changed this condition. 
To show the utter absurdity of the claim, 
Franklin drafted what purported to be an 
edict of the Prussian king, which began in 
due form, “Frederic by the Grace of God, 
King of Prussia, etc, etc, etc.,” and then 
continued: 


Whereas it is well known to all the world, that 
the first German settlements made in the Island 
of Britain, were by colonies of people, subject to 
our renowned ducal ancestors, and drawn from 
their dominions, under the conduct of Hengist, 
Horsa, Hella, Uffa, Cerdicus, Ida, and others; and 
that the said colonies have flourished under the 
protection of our august house for ages past; have 
never been emancipated therefrom; and yet have 
hitherto yielded little profit to the same; and 
whereas we ourself have in the last war fought 
for and defended the said colonies, against the 
power of France, and thereby enabled them to 
make conquests from the said power in Amer- 
ica, for which we have not yet received adequate 
compensation; and whereas it is just and expedi- 
ent that a revenue should be raised from the said 
colonies in Britain, towards our indemnification; 
and that those who are descendants of our ancient 


“subjects, and thence still owe us due obedience, 


should contribute to the replenishing of our royal 
coffers (as they must have done, had their ances- 
tors remained in the territories now to us apper- 
taining); we do therefore hereby ordain and 
command, that, from and after the date of these 
presents, there shall be levied and paid to our 
officers of the customs, on all goods, wares, and 
merchandises, and on all grain and other produce 
of the earth, exported from the said Island of 
Britain, and on all goods of whatever kind im- 
ported into the same, a duty of four and a half 
per cent ad valorem, for the use of us and our 
successors. 


The edict, its author affirmed, was written 
to attract attention by its “ out-of-the-way ” 
form as “most likely to take the general 
attention,” and in this it was an entire suc- 
cess. It was printed in the “Public Adver- 
tiser,” and Franklin wrote a friend that he 
could not send him one, because “though my 
clerk went the next morning to the printer’s 
and wherever they were sold,” the edition of 
the paper had been exhausted. In conse- 
quence, the piece was reprinted by request 
in a subsequent issue, and was generally re- 
printed in other papers and in the magazines. 
“I am not suspected as ‘the author,” the 




















cozener told a correspondent, “except by 
one or two friends; and we have heard the 
latter spoken of in the highest terms, as the 
keenest and severest piece that has appeared 
here foralong time. Lord Mansfield, I hear, 
said of it, that it was very ABLE and very 
ARTFUL indeed ; and would do mischief by 
giving here a bad impression of the measures 
of government; and in the colonies, by en- 
couraging them in their contumacy. .. . 
What made it the more noticed here, was 
that people in reading it were, as the phrase 
is, taken in, till they had got half through it, 
and imagined it a real edict, to which mis- 
take I suppose the king of Prussia’s character 
must have contributed.” Of this he relates 
an incident which must have delighted him: 


I was down at Lord le Despencer’s, when the 
post brought that day’s papers. Mr. Whitehead 
was there, too, (Paul Whitehead, the author of 
“Manners,”) who runs early through all the 
papers, and tells the company what he finds 
remarkable. He had them in another room, and 
we were chatting in the breakfast parlor, when 
he came running in to us out of breath, with the 
paper in hishand. “Here!” says he, “here ’s news 
for ye! Here ’s the king of Prussia claiming a 
right to this kingdom!” All stared, and I as much 
as anybody; and he went on to read it. When he 
had read two or three paragraphs, a gentleman 
present said: “Damn his impudence; I dare say 
we shall hear by next post, that he is upon his 
march with one hundred thousand men to back 
this.” Whitehead, who is very shrewd, soon after 
began to smoke it, and looking in my face, said, 
“T’ll be hanged if this is not some of your Ameri- 
can jokes upon us.” The reading went on, and 
ended with abundance of laughing, and a general 
verdict that it was a fair hit; and the piece was 
cut out of the paper and preserved in my Lord’s 
collection. 


Another incident which occurred at Lord 
Le Despenser’s serves to show still another 
quality of his skill, as well as his facility with 
his pen. “ Dr. Franklin told me,” John Adams 
relates, “that before his return to America 
from England, in 1775, he was in company 

. with a number of English noblemen, 
when the conversation turned upon fables, 
those of A%sop, La Fontaine, Gay, Moore, 
&c., &c. Some one of the company observed 
that he thought the subject was exhausted. 
He did not believe that any man could now 
find an animal, beast, bird, or fish, that he 
could work into a new fable with any success; 
and the whole company appeared to applaud 
the idea, except Franklin, who was silent. 
The gentleman insisted on his opinion. He 
said, with submission to their lordships, he 


believed the subject was inexhaustible, and be lengthened but by the loss of a leg or an 
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that many new and instructive fables might 
be made out of such materials. Can you 
think of any one at present? If your lord- 
ship will furnish me a pen, ink, and paper, 
I believe I can furnish your lordship with one 
in a few minutes. The paper was brought, 
and he sat down and wrote: 


“Once upon a time, an eagle scaling round a 
farmer’s barn, and espying a hare, darted down 
upon him like a sunbeam, seized him in his claws, 
and remounted with him in the air. He soon found 
that he had a creature of more courage and 
strength than a hare, for which, notwithstand- 
ing the keenness of his eyesight, he had mistaken 
a cat. The snarling and scrambling of the prey 
was very inconvenient, and, what was worse, she 
had disengaged herself from his talons, grasped 
his body with her four limbs, so as to stop his 
breath, and seized fast hold of his throat with her 
teeth. Pray, said the eagle, let go your hold, and 
I will release you. Very fine, said the cat, I have 
no fancy to fall from this height and be crushed 
to death. You have taken me up, and you shall 
stoop and let me down. The eagle thought it 
necessary to stoop accordingly. 


“The moral was so applicable to England 
and America, that the fable was allowed to 
be original, and highly applauded.” 

Perhaps the ablest of all his quips was a 
letter designed to increase the odium of the 
small German princes who sold their troops 
to Great Britain during the Revolution. This 
purported to be written by one of the poten- 
tates to his officer in command in America. 
“You cannot imagine my joy,” the ruler 
declared, “on being told that of the 1950 
Hessians engaged in the fight [at Trenton] 
but 345 escaped. There were just 1605 men 
killed, and I cannot. sufficiently commend 
your prudence in sending an exact list of 
the dead to my minister in London. This 
precaution was the more necessary, as the 
report sent to the English ministry does not 
give but 1455 dead. This would make 483,- 
450 florins, instead of the 643,500 florins which 
I am entitled to demand under our conven- 
tion. You will comprehend the prejudice 
which such an error would make in my 
finances, and I do not doubt that you will 
take the necessary pains to prove that Lord 
North’s list is false and yours correct. The 
court of London objects that there were one 
hundred wounded who ought not to be in- 
cluded in the list, nor paid for as dead; but 
I trust you will not overlook my instructions 
to you on quitting Cassel, and that you will 
not have tried by human succor to recall to 
life the unfortunates whose days could not 
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arm. I do not mean by this that you should 
assassinate them; we should be humane, my 
dear Baron, but you may insinuate to the 
surgeons with entire propriety that a crip- 
pled man is a reproach to their profession.” 
Then Franklin makes the writer continue: 


I am about to send you some new recruits. 
Don’t economize them. . . . You did right to 
send back to Europe that Dr. Crumerus who was 
so successful in curing dysentery. Don’t bother 
with a man who is subject to looseness of the 
bowels. That disease makes bad soldiers. One 
coward will do more mischief in an engagement 
than ten brave men will do good. Better that 
they burst in their barracks than fly in a battle, 
and tarnish the glory of our arms. Besides, you 
know that they pay me as killed for all who die 
from disease, and I don’t get a farthing for runa- 
ways. My trip to Italy, which has cost me enor- 
mously, makes it desirable that there should be a 
great mortality among them. You will therefore 
promise promotion to all who expose themselves; 
you will exhort to seek glory in the midst of dan- 
gers; you will say to Major Maundorff that I am 
not at all content with his saving the 345 men 
who escaped the massacre at Trenton. Through 
the whole campaign he has not had ten men killed 
in consequence of his orders. Finally, let it be your 
principal object to prolong the war and avoid a 
decisive engagement on either side, for I have 
made arrangements for a grand Italian opera, 
and I do not wish to be obliged to give it up. 


A greater imposition still was something 


he did, in 1782,in an endeavor to make Europe * 


appreciate the horrors ofanother Britishmode 
of warfare. On his private press at Passy 
he struck off a fictitious newspaper, purport- 
ing to be a supplement of the Boston “ Chron- 
icle,” filled with certain evidence which he 
wished to get before the public. Chief ofthese 
was an account of the capture ofa large quan- 
tity of scalps from the Indians in English 
pay, which had been made up in eight packs, 
“cured, dried, hooped and painted,” prepara- 
tory to sending them as a gift to George III. 
With them was an invoice of each package, 
of which the following are examples: 


No. 4. Containing one hundred and two of 
farmers, mixed of the several marks above; only 
eighteen marked with a little yellow flame, to de- 
note their being of prisoners burnt alive, after 
being scalped, their nails pulled out by the roots, 
and other torments; one of these latter supposed 
to be a rebel clergyman, his band being fixed to 
the hoop of his scalp. Most of the farmers appear 
by the hair to have been young or middle-aged 
men; there being but sixty-seven very gray heads 
among them all; which makes the service more 
essential. 

No. 5. Containing eighty-eight scalps of women; 
hair long, braided in the Indian fashion, to show 
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they were mothers; hoops blue; skins yellow 
ground, with little red tadpoles, to represent, by 
way of triumph, the tears of grief occasioned to 
their relations; a black scalping-knife or hatchet 
at the bottom, to mark their being killed with 
these instruments. Seventeen others, hair very 
gray; black hoops; plain brown color; no mark, 
but the short club or casse-téte, to show they were 
knocked down dead, or had their brains beat out. 


After this gruesome description in the 
paper, almost as if to show the literary versa- 
tility of the man, comes a pretended letter 
from John Paul Jones to the British minister 
at The Hague. In a moment of temper the 
diplomat had termed the naval officer “a 
pirate,” and it was too good a chance for 
Franklin not to seize upon. “A pirate,” the 
Englishman was told, “is defined to be hostis 
humani generis (an enemy to all mankind). 
It happens, Sir, that I am an enemy to no 
part of mankind, except your nation, the 
English; which nation, at the same time, 
comes much more within the definition, being 
actually an enemy to, and at war with, one 
whole quarter of the world. . . . A pirate 
makes war for the sake of rapine. This is 
not the kind of war I am engaged in against 
England. Ours is a war in defence of liberty, 
the most just of all wars; and of our proper- 
ties, which your nation would have taken 
from us, without our consent, in violation of 
our rights, and by an armed force. Yours, 
therefore, is a war of rapine; of course a 
piratical war; and those who approve of it, 
and are engaged in it, more justly deserve 
the name of pirates, which you bestow on 
me.” Following this letter came a number 
of minor paragraphs, and even advertise- 
ments, all intended to give verisimilitude. 


Enclosed I send you a few copies of a paper 
[Franklin wrote to a friend] that places in a strik- 
ing light, the English barbarities in America, 
particularly those committed by the savages at 
their instigation. The FORM may perhaps not 
be genuine, but the substance is truth; the number 
of our people of all kinds and ages murdered and 
scalped by them being known to exceed that of the 
invoices. Make any use of them you may think 
proper to shame your Anglomanes, but do not let 
it be known through what hand they come. 


For once the fraud was too well done, and 
Franklin overreached himself by the very 
ability of his philippic against the ambas- 
sador. “Have you seen in the papers an ex- 
cellent letter by Paul Jones to Sir Joseph 
York?” asked Horace Walpole of a corre- 
spondent. “Elle nous dit bien des vérités. I 
doubt poor Sir Joseph cannot answer them! 
Dr. Franklin himself, I should think, was 
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the author. It is certainly from a first-rate 
pen, and not a common man-of-war.” This 
was the judgment, however, of a skilled 
critic, and the supplement was generally 
accepted as genuine. 


A SK 


EARL OF HILLSBOROUGH, BY FLAXMAN. 
OF 


It was not his contemporaries alone whom 
Franklin deceived by the cleverness of his 
art. While acting as agent in London for a 
number of the colonies, he was compelled, 
if he wished their interests to receive the 
slightest attention, to dance attendance at 
the levees; but he put his disgust at a system 
of business based on personal influence and 
corruption into one of the severest pieces 
of irony he ever penned. “It is now more 
than one hundred and seventy years since 
the translation of ourcommon English Bible,” 
he begana paper which heentitled “ Proposed 
New Version of the Bible.” “The language 
in that time is much changed,” he continues, 
“and the stile being obsolete, and thence less 
agreeable, is perhaps one reason why the 
Vou. LVIII.—35. 
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reading of that excellent book is of late so 
much neglected. I have therefore thought 
it would be well to procure a new version, 
in which, preserving the sense, the turn of 
phrase and manner of expression should be 
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FROM A MEDALLION IN POSSESSION 


SIR J. LUMSDEN PROPERT. 


modern. I donot pretend to have the neces- 
sary abilities for such a work myself; I throw 
out the hint for the consideration of the 
learned: and only venture to send you a few 
verses of the first chapter of Job, which may 
serve as a sample of the kind of version I 
would recommend.” 

Then followed seven paraphrased verses, 
which, without the least change of sub- 
stance, were, by a mere change of words, 
made to become a savage satire on the mo- 
narchical system of government. Yet such 
was the skill with which it was written that 
the editor to whom it was sent printed it 
in good faith as a genuine proposal, and it 
has since been frequently cited as a seri- 
ous endeavor of its author. Thus one of 
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his recent biographers devotes three pages 
to abuse of the travesty, writing: 


When age and experience should have taught 
him better, he . . . made a paraphrase of a chap- 
ter of Job. In no book, it is safe to say, is the 
force and beauty of the English tongue so finely 
shown as in King James’s Bible. But on Frank- 
lin that force and beauty were wholly lost. The 
language he pronounced obsolete. The style he 
thought not agreeable, and he was for a new ren- 
dering in which the turn of phrase and manner of 
expression should be modern. . . . The plan is 
beneath criticism. Were such a piece of folly 
ever begun, there would remain but one other 
depth of folly to which it would be possible to go 
down. Franklin proposed to fit out the Kingdom 
of Heaven with lords, nobles, a ministry, and 
levee days. It would on the same principle be 
proper to make another version suitable for repub- 
lics. . . . Nor would he have hesitated to make 
such a version. The Bible was to him in no sense 
a book for spiritual guidance. . . . Hence it was 
that the first chapter of Job taught him nothing 
but a lesson in politics. 


Something Matthew Arnold wrote is still 
more amusing: 


I remember the relief with which, after long 
feeling the sway of Franklin’s imperturbable com- 
mon sense, I came upon a project of his for a new 
version of the Book of Job, to replace the old ver- 
sion, the style of which, says Franklin, has become 
obsolete, and thence less agreeable “I give,” he 
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continues, “a few verses, which may serve as a 
sample of the kind of version I would recommend.” 
We all recollect the famous verse in our transla- 
tion: “Then Satan answered the Lord, and said, 
Doth Job fear God for nought?” Franklin makes 
this, “Does your Majesty imagine that Job’s good 
conduct is the effect of mere personal attach- 
ment and affection?” I well remember how when 
first I read that I drew a deep breath of relief, and 
said to myself, “ After all, there is a stretch of 
humanity beyond Franklin’s victorious good 
sense.” The lover of literary curiosities may be 
almost sorry that Franklin’s proposal never got 
any further. 


It is a pity that Franklin could not read 
both these judgments, for no one would have 
enjoyed such “literary curiosities” more, and 
that he should have successfully deceived 
biographers and critics is only a further 
monument to his cleverness in letters. 
Franklin attempted a far more difficult 
piece of biblical revision, however, than a 


- paraphrase of Job, by rewriting the Lord’s 


Prayer. His draft, which has been strangely 
overlooked by his editors and biographers, 
though imperfect, gives reasons for each 
suggested change, too long to be included 
here, though most interesting. The text of 
the prayer, as far as extant, was: 

Heavenly Father. May all revere thee. And 
become thy dutiful Children and faithful Sub- 
jects. May thy Laws be obeyed on Earth as 
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THE BREAKFASTERS AT WEST WYCOMBE TAKEN IN BY FRANKLIN’S PRUSSIAN EDICT. 


perfectly as they are in Heaven. Provide for us 
this Day as thou hast hitherto daily done. For- 
give us our Trespasses, and enable us likewise to 
forgive those that offend us. Keep us out of 
Temptation. 


How far Franklin deemed the style of the 
Bible obsolete and unagreeable is shown by 
another literary joke. He found in a book 
of Jeremy Taylor’s a parable teaching the 
toleration he was so constantly advocating, 
and was so charmed with the moral, “well 
worth being made known to all mankind,” 
that he rewrote it in Scripture language, and 
printing off a few copies, kept one laid in 
his Bible. In time he came to know what 
he called “Genesis li.” so well as to need no 


text, and one of his pleasures was “reading 
it by heart out of my Bible, and obtaining 
the remarks of the Scripturarians upon it, 
which were sometimes very diverting.” This 
amusement was finally ended by one of his 
friends, Lord Kames, who had persuaded 
Franklin to give him a copy, printing it, 
“without my consent,” in his “History of 
Man,” and so giving it general circulation. 
It must not be supposed from this accent- 
ing of his sleight of pen that Franklin spent 
his time in literary legerdemain. From the 
time he retired from active printing and 
journalism he was a prolific scribbler, both 
of newspaper articles and of pamphlets, on 
all subjects he was interested in, which owed 
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their influence to force of argument rather 
than to their form or turn of phrase. Poor 
Richard said: 


A... they say has wit: for what? 
For writing ?—No,—for writing not. 


But his creator was a living denial of the 
lines, for, judged by the product, his pen 
seems never to have been idle. He not 
merely wrote himself, but utilized the writ- 
ings of others. During his service as agent 
in England from 1764 to 1775, he caused 
every important American pamphlet to be 
republished in London, usually adding a 
preface of his own. In Paris he was instru- 
mental in starting a periodical that should 
disseminate news of the Revolution untinc- 
tured by British prejudice. 
He saw to it that other peri- 
odicals employed writers 
friendly to the American 
cause, and encouraged other 
men to write. His long ex- 
perience kad taught him 
the value of the press, and 
in every contest in which 
he took a share he used it 
to its fullest extent. 


The ancient Roman and 
Greek orators [he remarked] 
could only speak to the number 
of citizens capable of being 


assembled within the reach of : ee 
LORD KAMES. 


their voice. Their writings had 
little effect, because the bulk of 
the people could not read. Now by the press we can 
speak to nations, and good books and well written 
pamphlets have great and general influence. The 
facility with which the same truths may be re- 
peatedly enforced by placing them daily in differ- 
ent lights in newspapers, which are everywhere 
read, gives a great chance of establishing them. 
And we now find that it is not only right to strike 
while the iron is hot, but that it may be very practi- 
cable to heat it by continually striking. 


One peculiarity of this pen-activity was 
his endeavor to avoid being the draftsman 
of public papers. In his long political service 
he could not help but prepare one occasion- 
ally, yet whenever possible he left it for 
others to do, and though he was unques- 
tionably the foremost writer of his country 
during his lifetime, not one really famous 
document was framed by him. His reasons 
for this policy were given to Jefferson, under 
circumstances that make them peculiarly 
interesting: 


When the Declaration of Independence was 
under the consideration of Congress, there were 
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two or three unlucky expressions in it which gave 
offence to some members. The words “Scotch and 
other foreign auxiliaries” excited the ire of a 
gentleman or two of that country. Severe stric- 
tures on the conduct of the British king, in nega- 
tiving our repeated repeals of the law which 
permitted the importation of slaves, were disap- 
proved by some Southern gentlemen, whose reflec- 
tions were not yet matured to the full abhorrence 
of that traffic. Although the offensive expressions 
were immediately yielded, these gentlemen con- 
tinued their depredations on other parts of the 
instrument. I was sitting by Dr. Franklin, who 
perceived that I was not insensible to these 
mutilations. “I have made it a rule,” said he, 
“whenever in my power, to avoid becoming the 
draughtsman of papers to be reviewed by a public 
body. I took my lesson from an incident which I 
will relate to you. When I was a journeyman 
printer, one of my companions, 
an apprentice hatter, having 
served out his time, was about 
to open shop for himself. His 
first concern was to have a 
handsome sign-board, with a 
proper inscription. He com- 
posed it in these words, ‘John 
Thompson, Hatter, makes and 
sells hats for ready money,’ with 
a figure of a hat subjoined; 
but he thought he would sub- 
mit it to his friends for their 
amendments. The first he 
showed it to thought the word 
‘Hatter’ tautologous, because 
followed by the words ‘makes 
a hats,’ which show he was a 
hatter. It was struck out. 
The next observed that the 
word ‘makes’ might as well be omitted, because 
his customers would not care who made the hats. 
If good and to their mind, they would buy, by 
whomsoever made. He struck it out. A third 
said he thought the words ‘for ready money’ were 
useless, as it was not the custom of the place to 
sell on credit. Every one who purchased expected 
to pay. They were parted with, and the inscrip- 
tion now stood, ‘John Thompson sells hats.’ ‘ Sells 
hats,’ says his next friend! ‘Why nobody will 
expect you to give them away, what then is the 
use of that word?’ It was stricken out, and 
‘hats’ followed it, the rather as there was one 
painted on the board. So the inscription was re- 
duced ultimately to ‘John Thompson’ with the 
figure of a hat subjoined.” 


In objecting to submit his writings to criti- 
cism of this kind, Franklin’s sense of humor 
was too strong not to get amusement out of 
the author’s undue valuation of his own work. 
“T have of late fancy’d myself to write better 
than ever I did,” he told a friend who jo- 
cosely asserted that his judgment was on 
the decline, “and, farther, that when any 
thing of mine is abridged in the papers or 
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magazines, I conceit that the abridger has 
left out the very best and brightest parts. 
These, my friend, are much stronger proofs, 
and put me in mind of Gil Blas’s patron, the 
homily-maker.” More seriously he com- 
plained of a London editor, who, for party 
reasons, made corrections and omissions in 
one of his pieces. “He has drawn the teeth 
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the usage of our tongue permitted making new 
words, when we want them, by composition of old 
ones whose meanings are already well understood. 
The German allows of it, and it is a common prac- 
tice with their writers. Many of our present Eng- 
lish words were originally so made; and many of 
the Latin words. In point of clearness, such com- 
pound words would have the advantage of any we 
can borrow from the ancient or from foreign lan- 
























































WEST'S PENCIL-SKETCH OF FRANKLIN. IN THE POSSESSION OF THE HON. SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER. 


and pared the nails of my paper, so that it 
can neither scratch nor bite,” Franklin grum- 
bled. “It seems only to paw and mumble.” 
Yet he welcomed true criticism, and in reply 
to such a one from David Hume, he wrote: 


I thank you for your friendly admonition relat- 
ing to some unusual words in the pamphlet. It will 
be of service to me. The “pejorate,” and the “colo- 
nize,” since they are not in common use here, I give 
up as bad; for certainly in writings intended for 
persuasion and for general information, one can- 
not be too clear; and every expression in the least 
obscure is a fault. The “unshakeable” too, 
though clear, I give up as rather low. The intro- 
ducing new words, where we are already possessed 
of old ones sufficiently expressive, I confess must 
be generally wrong, as it tends to change the lan- 
guage; yet, at the same time, I cannot but wish 


guages. For instance, the word inaccessible, 
though long in use among us, is not yet, I dare 
say, so universally understood by our people, as 
the word uncomeatable would immediately be, 
which we are not allowed to write. But I hope, 
with you, that we shall always in America make 
the best English of this Island our standard, and 
I believe it will be so. I assure you it often gives 
me pleasure to reflect how greatly the audience 
(if I may so term it) of a good English writer 
will, in another century or two, be increased by 
the increase of English people in our colonies. 


This shrewd estimate of the future value 
of an American public to British writers he 
discussed more at length in a letter to his 
friend Strahan, the publisher. “By the 
way,” he informed him, “the rapid growth 
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and extension of the English language in 
America must become greatly advantageous 
to the booksellers and holders of copyrights 
in England. A vast audience is assembling 
there for English authors, ancient, present, 
and future, our people doubling every twenty 
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is his only real endeavor to write a book. It 
was begun in 1771, during a visit with his 
friend Bishop Shipley at Twyford, and, as 
originally planned, was merely a letter to 
his son, William Franklin, that he might 
“learn the circumstances of my life.” Other 
occupations compelled him to lay 
it aside when it had been brought 
down only to 1731. Leftin Phila- 
delphia with his papers when 
Franklin sailed for France, the 
manuscript, in the turmoil of the 
Revolution, was actually thrown 
into the street, where by good 
chance it was found by an old 
friend, who was so charmed by a 
reading that he begged Franklin 
to complete it. In compliance 
with the wish, a few pages were 
added in 1784, which mark a com- 
plete change of plan;forthealien- 
ation from his son had meantime 
come, and so the work was no 
longer a personal communication, 
meant for one eye only, but was 
now written with publication in 
mind. Accordingly, its author 
sought to ingraft a second book 
on the story of his life. From the 
year 1732 Franklin “had had in 
mind a little work for the benefit 
of youth, to be called The Art 
of Virtue,” which he described to 
Lord Kames as follows: 


From the title I think you will 
hardly conjecture what the nature of 


GOVERNO/: WILLIAM FRANKLIN, BY FLAXMAN. FROM A MEDALLION IN sucha book may be. I must therefore 
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years; and this will demand large and of 
course profitable impressions of your most 
valuable books. I would, therefore, if I 
possessed such rights, entail them, if such 
a thing be practicable, upon my posterity; 
for their worth will be continually aug- 
menting. This may look a little like advice, 
and yet I have drunk no madeira these six 
months.” What Franklin did not conceive 
was that American authors and publishers 
would in time reverse the process and profit 
by the English reader; yet had it been pos- 
sible for him to entail the copyright of Poor 
Richard and his autobiography on his own 
descendants, they would have been made rich 
by the wide sale of these two books in Anglo- 
Saxon countries. 

The autobiography, the most famous of 
all his writings, is of peculiar interest, not 
merely as a story of his life, but because it 


explain it a little. Many people lead 

bad lives that would gladly lead good 
ones, but do not know how to make the change. 
They have frequently resolved and endeavour’d it, 
but in vain, because their endeavours have not been 
properly conducted. To expect people to be good, 
to be just, to be temperate, &c. without showing 
them how they should become so, seems like the 
ineffectual charity mentioned by the Apostle, 
which consists in saying to the hungry, the cold, 
and the naked, “Be ye fed, be ye warmed, be ye 
clothed” without showing them how they should 
get food, fire and clothing. 


In resuming the autobiography, therefore, 
to “shorten the work as well as for other 
reasons I omit all facts that might not have 
a tendency to benefit the young reader by 
showing him from my example and my suc- 
cess in emerging from poverty and acquiring 
some degree of wealth, power, and reputa- 
tion the advantages of certain modes of 
conduct, which I observed, and avoiding the 












































































errors which were prejudicial to me.” It 
was this motive which induced Franklin to 
write with extraordinary frankness of the 
mistakes of his youth; and every “erratum” 
which he told in the autobiography was 
described, not because he took any pleasure 
in cataloguing his own failings, but in the 
hope that it might be of benefit in saving 
others from similar slips. From time to 
time in the next few years Franklin, urged 
by his friends, worked at the book; but his 
time was heavily mortgaged to the public, 
and when at last leisure came, he found 
that the gout and stone were faster workers 
than the man, and they wrote “finis” to the 
real life when that on paper had passed over 
only a little more than half its story. 

To judge Franklin from the literary stand- 
point is neither easy nor quite fair. It is not 
to be denied that as a philosopher, as a states- 
man, and as a friend, he owed much of his 
success to his ability as a writer. His letters 
charmed all, and made his correspondence 
eagerly sought. His political arguments 
were the joy of his party and the dread 
of his opponents. His scientific discoveries 
were explained in language at once so sim- 
ple and so clear that plow-boy and exqui- 
site could follow his thought or his experi- 
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ment to its conclusion. Yet he was never 
a literary man in the true and common 
meaning of the term. Omitting his uncom- 
pleted autobiography and his scientific writ- 
ings, there is hardly a line of his pen which 
was not privately or anonymously written, 
to exert a transient influence, fill an empty 
column, or please a friend. The larger part 
of his work was not only done in haste, but 
never revised or even proof-read. Yet this 
self-educated boy and busy, practical man 
gave to American literature the most popu- 
lar autobiography ever written, a series of 
political and social satires that can bear 
comparison with those of the greatest sati- 
rists, a private correspondence as readable 
as Walpole’s or Chesterfield’s; and the col- 
lection of Poor Richard’s epigrams has been 
oftener printed and translated than any 
other production of an American pen. 


If you would not be forgotten, 

As soon as you are dead and rotten, 
Either write things worth reading, 
Or do things worth the writing, 


advised the Almanac-maker, and his original 
did both. Yet Franklin himself asserted: 


He that can compose himself, is wiser than he 
that composes books. 
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HE regiment whose fortunes I had elected 
to follow, and, incidentally, whose rations 
I had hoped to share, had landed and gone 
on ahead the day before. I delayed in Dai- 
quiri only long enough to readjust my pack, 
1 For General Shafter’s personal account of “The Cap- 
ture of Santiago,” see the February CENTURY.— EDITOR. 
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then pushed on after it. At Siboney I 
caught up with it, rolling on the grass and 
kicking its heels under a grove of cocoanut- 
palms, after the long days of cramped 
quarters on shipboard. For a week or 
more nothing extraordinary happened. We 
marched and countermarched, broke camp 
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and pitched it. One morning we heard 
sounds of firing off in the hills, and ten 
hours later knew that Guasimas had been 
fought. Then we moved forward by easy 
marches to a point on the Santiago road 
about three miles south of El Pozo. For 
three days we lay there, trying to keep dry, 
and devising new methods of frying mangoes 
in bacon-grease. Brigades and whole divi- 
sions went on ahead of us in such numbers 
that, instead of being in the lead, we found 
ourselves in the rear. Already there were 
rumors of a surrender, and we began to be- 
lieve that there would be no fighting around 
Santiago after all. 

Then all at once every man in the brigade 
seemed to understand that on the morrow 
there was going to be a battle. For the 
first time we heard a new name. Somebody 
had pronounced the word “Caney.” 

When Capron’s battery came along the 
bugles began to call. At five in the after- 
noon the brigade (it was Ludlow’s) moved 
off in the battery’s wake. By the time it 
was fairly dark the column had begun to 
climb the slopes of the foot-hills that en- 
circle Santiago. The column, consisting of 
Lawton’s division, went forward: through 
the night by fits and starts, now dou- 
bling when the word was passed back to 
close up, now halting in mud up to its leg- 
ging-tops, for no assignable reason, now 
moving forward at snail’s pace, and now 
breaking up completely, when the tired men 
eased belt and blanket-roll and dropped 
into the drenched grass by the roadside 
for a moment’s rest. The march had not 
been long, but. it had been wearisome; for 
on Cuban trails the men must march in 
single file, and the column is always elon- 
gating or contracting. No two companies 
went the same gait; there was none of the 
swing and heave of marching that on better 
roads picks a man up like an undertow and 
carries him along in spite of all fatigue. 

There was no talking in the ranks, but on 
ahead we could hear the battery trundling 
along. Then there was the monotonous 
squash of many boots churning up the mud 
of the road, the click of swinging cups 
against bayonet scabbards, the indefinable 
murmur of a moving army that recalls the 
noise of the sea or of forests. There was a 
moon somewhere, but rather low as yet. To 
our left, far down the valley, was a cluster 
of pin-points in a faint white glow as of a 
nebula. Santiago was there, and from moun- 
tain-top to mountain-top the Spanish signal- 
fires were flashing. 

Vou. LVIL.—36. 
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We went into camp toward ten o'clock, 
under orders to light no fires, nor even 
pipes, and to talk no louder than a whis- 
per. One wondered at this until, some half- 
hour later, when we were eating our supper 
of hardtack, cold bacon, and water, we 
heard through the silence the long-drawn 
centinela alerta of the enemy’s pickets, not 
a quarter of a mile away. By the time we 
turned in we knew that the battery would 
open fire upon the town of El Caney, whichlay 
to the front of us; at daybreak the following 
morning. The next morning, when I looked 
in the direction in which our field-guns were 
pointing, Caney was plainly visible—red 
roofs, a white wall or two, the twin towers of 
the church, a blockhouse of unusual size ona 
sugar-loaf knoll just outside the town, and, 
yes, on its one salient tower a flame-colored 
tongue of bunting, the flag of Spain. By 
five o’clock Capron’s battery was astir. Over- 
night the guns had been placed in position, 
and by the time we had gulped our break- 
fast the battery lieutenants were pottering 
about with their little brass range-finders 
and getting the distance of the blockhouse 
by triangulation. The four guns stood out 
upon the crest of the hill, the caissons in the 
rear, the horses picketed in the bushes far- 
ther down the slope, while the soldiers 
who were the support of the battery, the Cu- 
ban camp-followers, and the correspondents 
formed a great crowd back of the caissons. 

It was about sunrise, and the range-finding 
was still going on, when I happened to turn 
my glasses upon an open meadow on the left 
of the town. Cavalry at a slow trot was mov- 
ing there, leaving the town. I told the news 
to the man at my elbow, and in a twinkling 
all the battery knew it. But the command- 
ing officer could not see the cavalry, nor 
could his lieutenants, and while we pointed 
and danced with impatience the troops 
slowly passed out of sight behind a hill. 
The range-finding was resumed. In all the 
landscape below us there was no sign of a 
human being — nothing but trees, open fields, 
the red roofs of Caney, and the flame- 
colored flag on the blockhouse. 

Suddenly there was a noise which split 
the silence of the early tropic morning. It 
began as corn begins to pop, irregularly and 
with pauses. Then it gathered volume and 
rippled and rolled and spread till it awoke 
a great echo somewhere up in a little gully 
of the hills. Every one cried out at the same 
time. We knew that Ludlow had opened on 
the left. The firing of rifles on the battle-field 
is not loud; it is not even sharp when heard 
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at a distance. The rifles sputter, as hot 
grease sputters, the shots leaping after one 
another in straggling sequence, sometimes 
in one-two-three order, like the ticking of 
a clock, sometimes rushing confusedly to- 
gether, and sometimes dropping squarely in 
the midst of an interval of silence, always 
threatening to stop, yet never quite stopping; 
or again coming off in isolated rolls when 
volley-firing is the order. But little by little 
the sputtering on our left gathered strength, 
and settled down at length to steady ham- 
mer-and-tongs work. 

“There they are! Look, quick, there they 
are again! See’em over there!” shouted an 
artillery sergeant standing on a caisson, with 
his glasses to his eyes. The cavalry column 
was emerging from behind a line of hills, 
and this time everybody, the officer in com- 
mand as well, made them out. Capron 
shelled the column. I confess to a certain 
amount of surprise and a little disappoint- 
ment. I had imagined the handling of a 
battery in actual battle to be more business- 
like, that the orders would be given with 
more precision. The captain was on foot, 
his coat and waistcoat were off, and at every 
movement he hitched his suspenders over 
his shoulders. The men did not hurry in 
serving the guns. They went to the caissons, 
groped among the ammunition, and talked 
excitedly while they were cutting the fuses. 
It was something like this: ; 

“Where are those beggars?” This was 
from the captain, holding his field-glasses 
to his eyes with one hand and hitching up 
his suspenders with the other. 

“There, there! Don’t you see them, in line 
with those palms; don’t you see, right where 
I ’m pointing!” 

“That ’s so! Now, men, hurry up—with 
shrapnel now! That ’s about twenty-six 
hundred yards; hurry up, now! What are 
you waiting for? What’s thetrouble? They’ll 
be out of sight in a minute. Hverybody stop 
talking! Everybody that does n’t belong to 
the battery get back!” 

The shells were locked into the breeches, 
the pieces aimed, and one after another the 
gunnersjumped to oneside after sighting, and 
all down the line one could hear: “ Number 
three, ready!” “ Number two, ready!” “ Num- 
ber one, ready!” “ Number four, ready!” 

Meanwhile the captain had gone to one 
side, studying the town and the moving 
column through his glasses; everybody was 
talking at once, and the correspondents and 
an attaché or two were dodging in and out, 
note-books and kodaks in hand. 


“What ’s the matter?” cried the captain, 
angrily. “Why don’t you begin?” 

“ All ready here,sir. Number four,ready!” 

“Well, fire it, then! Go ahead!” 

“Number four, ready!” began the lieu- 
tenant. “Fire!” 

After the report came a piercing, ear- 
shattering sound as the shell took the air 
and tore across the valley. All of us went 
tumbling to the left of the battery’s posi- 
tion, to get out of the way of the smoke and 
to see the explosion when the shell should 
burst. There was a silence for about ten 
seconds, while a hundred eyes watched the 
moving column and the mass of green bush 
and hill and pale-blue sky above it. Then 
suddenly a little ball of white cotton popped 
out against the blue of the distant landscape; 
the crowd relaxed its breath. 

“Too high!” 

“What ’s the matter with you fellows?” 
shouted the captain. “You ’re a hundred 
yards too high. Is number two ready? Go 
ahead and shoot! I want to tear’em all up! 
I want ’em cut all to pieces!” 

Numbers two and three fired, and then 
number one, and by the time the dense cur- 
tain of white smoke thinned we could see that 
the range had been found and the column was 
scattered and galloping. Twice more the 
battery fired, but it was only at the spot 
where the column had been. We began to 
hear the sputtering of rifles again, this time 
on the right, where Chaffee’s brigade was 
moving toward the Santiago road. To the 
left, where Ludlow was, the sputtering was 
fiercer than ever, till soon there was a con- 
tinuous, nervous ripple of discharges, ex- 
tending across the entire front of our line. 
We began to look at one another and nod 
our heads. 

“By Jove, it’s getting hot down there!” 

“Look! there they are, firing from the 
blockhouse—the big one on the hill. I knew 
that so long as the flag was up, there would 
be troops there!” 

A faint blue haze was curling up from the 
summit of the hill just below the block- 
house. 

“Now, then!” cried the captain. “At the 
blockhouse, at twenty-four hundred yards, 
with percussion-shell!” 

An interval of scrambling and confusion 
ensued, then one by one: “Number four, 
ready!” “Number one, ready!” “Number 
two, ready!” 

“Here, what ’s the matter with you men? 
Is n’t number three ready?” 

“Number three, ready!” 
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“Fire number four, there!” 

“Number four, ready! Fire!” 

Such gunnery as we witnessed that morn- 
ing I never again expect to see equaled. 
It could not be surpassed, for it was well- 
nigh perfect. Not only did the gunners reach 
the blockhouse whenever they pleased, but 
they reached whichever corner or angle they 
picked out beforehand. The first one or two 
shots went wide; then the shells began to 
creep in closer and closer, and great foun- 
tains of brown earth spouted from the lo- 
cation of the trenches and rifle-pits, and 
pinwheels of smoke, mortar-dust, brick, and 
stone whirled off the surface of the fort as 
the great projectiles struck. With every suc- 
cessful shot the crowd of watchers on the 
hilltop cheered. And now the flag was down. 

“Look out, now!” cried the battery cap- 
tain. “There ‘ll probably be a man come 
out to set it up again; get him with shrapnel 
if you can.” 

A man did come out; we could see him 
dodge from an embrasure around an angle 
of the fort. 

“He ’ll be on top in a minute; get him 
now with shrapnel. Who ’s ready there? 
Whichever gun is ready, fire!” 

Number four fired. The shell was still 
screaming when we caught sight of the 
man scrambling upon the ledge of the block- 
house near the broken staff. Then, right 
over the fort, right over the staff, and over 
the Spanish soldier’s head, the little ball of 
white cotton leaped into view: “Got him!” 
shouted the entire battery, as the bursting 
shrapnel wiped the man from the wall of 
the blockhouse as a sponge would wipe a 
slate. Still the Spaniards hung on. To one 
new to the grim game that was being played 
that day at E] Caney it did not appear cred- 
ible that men in their senses would endure 
and endure and endure, in those rifle-pits, 
under the bursting shells. Had the fire been 
wild, had a few shells missed the mark, had 
there been a chance of escape, we should 
have marveled less; but we knew—could, in 
fact, see—that of every six shells the bat- 
tery fired, five went straight to the mark, 
exploding in the very trenches themselves. 
We shall remember these Spanish soldiers 
of El Caney, for not until late in the after- 
noon, after ten hours of intermittent shell- 
ing, did they finally consent to leave— what 
was left of them. 

Meanwhile the battle went forward. 
Again and again we searched the valley 
with our field-glasses for moving troops, but 
all to no effect. The enemy was close within 
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his fort and blockhouses; our brigades kept 
under cover. The valley was empty of life. 
Toward high noon and the heat of the day 
the unexpected happened. The fire slack- 
ened and ceased. It was time for lunch, and 
for upward of two hours the fight waited on 
the camp-fire. The men would fight; also 
they must be fed. 

It was along toward three in the after- 
noon that we first made out our troops—a 
part of Ludlow’s brigade, no doubt, —a dozen 
tiny specks scattered out in an irregular line 
in a grain-field, moving across it by degrees, 
stopping now and then to fire. They were 
far off, and were soon gone from view, but 
the sight of them sent the blood galloping 
through the veins and made us draw our 
breath more quickly. Then far to the left 
more specks in an opening between the 
trees, running about like excited ants, ad- 
vancing always, while the sputtering came 
suddenly to a great climax and ran from end 
to end of our lines, from right and left and 
back again, like the current over a live 
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* wire. The battery held its fire now; our men 


were too close to the enemy. The end was 
beginning, and the lines that all day long 
had been moving in toward Caney and its 
fort began suddenly to concentrate. 

The crowd on the hill around the battery 
was beyond all control now; it surged for- 
ward to the crest of the hill, swarming over 
cannon and caisson, taking possession of 
every elevation, eager to see the last move 
in the game, and it shouted and talked aloud 
regardless of answer. A German count, an 
attaché of legation, wrangled with a com- 
pany cook over a question of distance; a bri- 
gade commander asked meek questions of a 
private standing onan upturned cracker-box; 
colonels, majors, correspondents, soldiers, 
Cubans, photographers, crowded together, 
rubbing elbows, gesticulating, advancing 
opinions, contradicting one another, all 
beside themselves in the tension of the 
moment. 

Then suddenly the charge began, full in 
view now, far off at the base of the sugar- 
loaf hill with its battered, shrapnel-shat- 
tered blockhouse. There they were, our 
soldiers, our men, crowding forward, crowd- 
ing upward, the moving specks converging 
into a mass, a great wedge-shaped mass that 
pushed up and up and up the slope of the 
hill. We could hear them cheering, so at 
least we thought, and we ourselves cheered 
—no, it was not cheering; we yelled inar- 
ticulately, just a primitive bellow of exulta- 
tion, an echo of the stone age! 
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The blockhouse was taken by the assault, 
but the town still held on, and far to the 
left the rifles were yet talking. At once the 
battery moved forward, followed by its sup- 
porting regiment. But I went on ahead as 
fast as my little horse could carry me, left 
him with the Cuban guide in a grove of 
cocoanut-palms, and following in the wake 
of the charge, climbed the sugar-loaf hill 
and gained the blockhouse and its lines of 
rifle-pits. The blockhouse was a horror, the 
trenches beyond description. The first Span- 
iard I saw was lyingat the bottom of a trench. 
He was a young fellow, — they were all young 
fellows, —his face the color of wax; one poor, 
dirty hand hooked like a buzzard’s claw; his 
arm was doubled under him, and— but the rest 
isnotfor words. A bullet-wound is onething, 
but shrapnel smashes its man, flings him 
down, and drives and dints him into the dirt. 
The dead were everywhere; they were in the 
trenches, in the fields of pineapple, in corners 
of the blockhouse, and in grisly postures 
half-way down the slope of the hill. The air 
was full of smells—the smell of stale powder, 
of smoke, of a horse’s carcass two days un- 
buried, of shattered lime and plaster in the 
blockhouse, and thestrange, acrid, salty smell 
of blood. Our soldiers set about burying the 
dead and carrying off the wounded, and we 
turned our attention to the town. 

El Caney lay, a spread of red-tiled, fluted 
roofs, surmounted by a cathedral tower just 
on the other side of a deep gully where ran 
a stream. On its outskirts there was a block- 
house or two. At first glance the town 
looked deserted; a solitary, unperturbed 
white mule nosed calmly in his fodder in a 
courtyard by the church. But while we 
looked, a woman and two men, not soldiers, 
came to the door of one of the cottages. 
At that time I stood on the slope of the hill 
below the blockhouse with a corporal, five 
enlisted men, and a San Francisco corre- 
spondent. We called to these people of the 
town to come out and come over to us, and, 
in what little Spanish we knew, told them 
we were amigos. They came hesitatingly, 
stopping and calling every five steps, then, 
gaining confidence, came boldly out of the 
town, the woman carrying a bundle on her 
head. In five minutes the town was alive 
with people, men, women, and little naked 
pot-bellied children, who came pouring out 
from every door and every street, forming in 
one long line and filing up toward us upon 
the hillside. Most of them were women 
trembling on the verge of hysteria. Such as 
were not half crazed were stupefied, gazing 
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slowly about them with unseeing eyes, per- 
mitting themselves to be herded like so 
many sheep. Some few were crying; one, 
who was choking with sobs, was at the same 
time eating sardines from a tin as fast as 
she could handle the fork, and with no con- 
sciousness of what she was doing. The 
children were for the most part intensely 
amused, excited, but very interested and 
pleased. For them it was a new kind of 
picnic. But there was plenty of misery 
among these people. A beautiful woman, 
whose husband, a Cuban, had been killed 
by one of our shells, was filling the air with 
her cries, sobbing and groaning and biting 
her hands in her excess of grief, till it broke 
one’s heart to listen to her. An old woman 
of sixty-five, hardly able to walk, was carry- 
ing, by means of her wrists drawn over her 
shoulders like the draw-strings of a grain- 
sack, another woman of surely more than 
ninety, a woman so old as to be blind and 
deaf and all but senseless. She was in her 
sleeping-gown, just as she had been hurried 
from her bed, which perhaps she had not 
left for years. 

We hurried on, crossed the gully and 
stream, and entered the town. The corporal 
was under orders to look for Spanish sol- 
diers, wounded and otherwise, who might 
still be in hiding. It was not work that six 
men should have been detailed to do, and 
looking back upon the affair, I see that we 
correspondents were foolhardy in going 
along. We found the houses still intact; 
our batteries had shelled the trenches, but 
not the village. We cocked our revolvers 
and went through the narrow, deserted lanes 
and streets and into the larger houses, the 
jail, the hospital, the church, the mayor’s 
residence, and into most of the houses on the 
plaza. It was uncanny work to let one’s self 
unbidden into these houses, pushing open 
the street door and entering the dark and 
silent interiors, with unfamiliar furnishings 
and strange smells, never knowing what we 
should find across the next threshold. In the 
mayor's house I came suddenly upon the body 
of a plain-looking girl, lying on the floor, her 
hair across her face like a drift of seaweed. 
She had not been shot; she had been stabbed! 
Some dead we found, men who had crawled 
away in corners to die. In one of the larger 
buildings on the plaza we found some forty 
wounded men with no fight left in them, one 
of them a most pitiable object. Two Span- 
ish soldiers in a blockhouse, and unhurt, 
gave themselves up to me, thinking perhaps 
that I was some sort of officer. I had them 
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walk in front of me, and allowed myself a 
full breath only when I was once more under 
the cover of our own rifles. Afterward I saw 
one of them in the stockade at Siboney. 
We recognized each other simultaneously, 
and shook hands as old friends, across the 
barbed wire, genuinely glad to meet again. 

It was growing dark when we regained 
the blockhouse, and the brigades were on 
the move again. We were afraid lest we 
should miss our horses and the Cuban guide 
in the darkness and the crowd, and worked 
our way back to them. Then in the twilight 
we marched on through a wild confusion of 
regiments, companies, and brigades, and lit- 
ter-bearers carrying the dead and wounded, 
to join the regiment to which we had been 
assigned, and which had gone on three miles 
down the Santiago road. 

And then upon that day of many sensa- 
tions a curious thing occurred. Our army 
had won a victory, had fought from dawn to 
dark and had defeated the enemy. It was 
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the time for triumph, for exultation. Instead 
of that, a feeling of depression lay upon us, 
and upon the soldiers with whom we were 
marching. There was no great talk. It was 
a sorrowful army marching through the twi- 
light after victory. At a turn of the road, 
just before it got very dark, I came upon a 
brigade adjutant. We knew each other only 
slightly, yet for some reason we gripped 
hands, so glad to see each other that the right 
words would not come, and standing in the 
mud of the road, talked until the marching 
troops, like an onrushing current, forced 
us apart; even then we waved good-by to 
each other across the maze of shouldered 
rifles. It was dark now. The army was mov- 
ing to new positions; artillery was trundling 
heavily on the road; the clicking of cups 
and scabbards was like the chirp of a vast 
swarm of crickets. Somewhere off to the 
southward heavy guns were speaking at lazy 
intervals. It was ten o’clock at night when 
we again set our faces toward Santiago. 
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s”N the cold spring morning on 
$ which, years ago, I started by 
stage from Abilene to San 
Angelo, it had been raining all 
night. One ofthe fierce storms 
peculiar to those latitudes had 
attacked the country, and left it in a dam- 
aged condition. A chill and mournful wind, 
which fortunately was on our backs and not 
in our faces, was blowing from the north. 
The stage had a high seat outside for the 
driver, which on this occasion I did not ven- 
ture to share with him. Inside it was a kind 
of covered carryall, with two seats facing 
each other, and had, for curtains, flaps which 
could be rolled up in good weather, but were 
of course now down. I was the only occu- 
pant, although I should rather have liked a 
passenger or two, my sense of the loneliness 
of the journey being increased by the fact 
that the stage had been robbed some seven 
times within the past two months. I half 
rolled up one of the blinds so that I could 
see out. The journey got more and more 
monotonous as the stage advanced. The cold 
wind that blew from the north was monoto- 








nous, as was the leaden sky which everywhere 
overhung the vast landscape. The country 
was slightly rolling, and I think you get an 
impression of greater vastness from a slightly 
rolling than from a perfectly flat country. 
The wide tops of the knolls, to which the im- 
mense pastures ascend with a slight swell 
and a long, resistless sweep like that of the 
sea, are points by which to measure the 
country. The few horses and cattle which 
you see grazing far and near (the distant 
ones, for some reason, appear to be of un- 
usual height) serve the same purpose. The 
characteristics of the scenery are monoto- 
nous. You pass wide spaces in which there is 
scarcely anything but grass and cactus. The 
only tree is the mesquit, which is, to speak 
roughly, about as big as a peach-tree. You 
pass miles and miles of these, every sixth or 
seventh tree containing among its branches 
a dark-green sphere of mistletoe about a 
foot in diameter. The pastures, filled with 
the mesquit-trees, look not unlike peach- 
orchards. The country thus has an appear- 
ance of cultivation, and this fact, taken to- 
gether with your knowledge that it lies just 
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as it has done for thousands of years, height- 
ens your sense of its aboriginal wildness. 
There is infinite monotony in the profusion 
of yellow, pink, and blue flowers which un- 
derlie the mesquits, and which tinge the 
prairies to their remotest limits. The odor 
of these flowers is sweet but powerful, and 
the monotony of the smell is added to that 
of the wind and the sky, and the endless 
flowers, and the other incessantly recurring 
peculiarities of the face of nature. The 
smell soon becomes somewhat nauseating, 
although it is perhaps rather the constancy 
of the odor than its potency which affects 
you. Everything else is equally incessant. 
It seems to be the same killdee, with the 
same cry, which alights upon the same cac- 
tus, or by the side of a wet gully or pathway 
of stones where a stream had been flowing. 
It is the same scissor-bird which, with the 
two long feathers of its tail, flutters before 
you and settles downward with a weak, un- 
certain movement. But the greatest impres- 
sion of monotony you receive from the 
prairie-dogs. The towns of these creatures 
line your road, with very short intervals, all 
day long. They bark from the edges of their 
holes in just the same way, and sit erect with 
just the same tricks of manner, and wiggle 
their tails in just the same way, communicat- 
ing thereto a shiver of great rapidity, and 
flop down into their holes at your approach 
with the same rudeness and abruptness. 
They did this all the way through Taylor 
and Runnels counties. These animals have 
a strong effect upon you. You are alone, and 
your mind is in a very susceptible condition. 
Your imagination has been taken possession 
of by the wind and sky, and the eternal 
flower-tinted waste, and the universal and 
nauseating perfumes. On top of these come 
the rude and monotonous manners of the 
prairie-dogs. They are very clannish and 
exclusive things. They seem to be saying 
to you that you may be all very well where 
you come from, but that you have no kind of 
status in a prairie-dog town, and are not 
wanted there. You see them a few hundred 
feet ahead of you, chasing one another about 
with the familiarity of intimate acquaintance. 
But you are no sooner caught sight of than 
each flies to his hole, and sits there upon his 
hind legs, wiggling his tail, and uttering a 
bark which seems to say: “Who is this? 
Something very suspicious, no doubt!” And 
down he flops. This iteration and identity of 
sentiment and behavior soon begins to tell 
upon you. These ten hours of incessant ex- 
clusiveness all about you on both sides of the 
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road, the journeying through I know not how 
many leagues of insult and suspicion, — which, 
by the way, you must support alone, —in time 
powerfully affect your cheerfulness and self- 
esteem, and you sink back in a profound 
dejection. 

As the afternoon advanced, the sky grew 
brighter, and by and by the sun appeared, 
and I left the inside of the stage, and, for 
company and a better view, got up with the 
driver. As you approach the Colorado River, 
you pass a great extent of country which is 
entirely bare of trees. A peculiarity of travel 
in Texas, by the way, is that there are no 
roads, only ruts and tracks which have been 
made in previous trips. To these the driver 
pays no attention. The road is anywhere he 
chooses to drive, the four horses, however, 
always going at a good trot. The solitary 
vehicle traversed the immense plain like a 
ship at sea. The scene had now become 
much more cheerful, but was still very vast 
and solemn. We moved for some hours 
through a region having no other covering 
than the endless flower-embroidered grasses, 
much overrun by growths of no greater 
height than the cactus, and populous with 
many forms of animal life. At the hour when 
the day was just approaching its conclusion, 
an old gray fox, much astonished and discom- 
posed by our advent, ran out of a rut before 
us, and, going some thirty yards to our right, 
stood between us and the sun, which just 
rested on the rim of the horizon, looking at 
us, having upon his features an expression 
of wild and dull wonder. The poets have 
made the fox and the fox’s den the symbol 
of desolation. As the body of this animal 
was projected against the red disk of the 
setting sun, with whose lonely effulgence the 
vast tinted and perfumed scene was bright- 
ened, he looked indeed the type of solitude. 

Texas was unlike what I had expected. I 
had a notion of a flat plain covered in May 
with wild flowers; but I had not at all appre- 
hended the realities of the Texan landscape. 
I did not see the cactus or the interminable 
mesquits looking like orchards. I knew there 
were flowers, but I did not see the endless 
stretches of blue and yellow, or smell the 
universal odors which would be too powerful 
if they were not so essential to the country 
and so impossible to escape. It is true that 
there is a great deal of flat country in Texas, 
but there is also a great deal of rolling and 
broken country. Then, there is also much 
pretty scenery. Tom Green and Conchocoun- 
ties are full of charming scenery. There are 
no forests, it is true. Beyond the mesquits 












which cover the country, there are only the 
dark-green clumps of live-oaks and pecans 
scattered about at wide intervals. 

But the country has its own indigenous 
beauties. Many of the streams are clear. 
The Brazos and Trinity are muddy rivers, but 
the Concho is as clear as a mountain brook. 
The landscape becomes gay and brilliant, as 
the afternoon advances and a bold and ample 
light is shed over it and the profuse grasses 
are swept by the winds of May. The verdure 
with which the late spring enriches the hori- 
zon rests upon it like a mirage. This verdure 
is peculiar. It is of a bright emerald hue, and 
has a sheen upon it which is like that upon 
the rind of green fruit, but much stronger. 
This appearance is very rank, and looks as 
though it would come off on your hands. Into 
this the colors of the sunset infuse many 
fresh and delicate stains. I have never seen 
a country upon which the sunset has such a 
softening and transforming effect as upon 
this. 

These remarks relate only to the earth; 
you have not as yet looked above you. Owing, 
perhaps, to the absence of trees or of tall 
objects of any kind, the sky seems very high 
and remote. During the day’s closing mo- 
ments the heavens have been preparing for 
the reception of the stars, and have taken on 
a soft, deep bloom like that of purple flowers. 
No light has yet appeared in those lofty 
spaces, but while you have not been looking, 
a star has wandered hither with timid and 
hesitating step, and taken its modest station 
in the spotless and profoundly purple ex- 
panse. Soon a bolder and a larger one, re- 
mote from the first, hangs, a yellow spot, 
above the scene, and contributes its golden 
infusion to the vast chromatic pageant. Now 
for some moments the face of nature is gentle 
and pensive. Gilded by his attendant planet, 
the Concho flows with a perfectly clear cur- 
rent, between ramparts as smooth and se- 
dately verdant as those of the Thames. 
Faster and faster the stars are projected 
from their elastic depths, the glint of their 
fine points at first faint and pale, but 
strengthening with approaching darkness. 
Now go within doors for an hour, and re- 
turn, and you are astonished at the thick 
array of bright objects that crowd and jostle 
one another in the wide domain on high. You 
look upward, and behold them where they 
glow with ever-increasing energy, and shine 
with simple and vainglorious magnificence, 
and silently triumph with an ostentation and 
a splendor of self-assertion unknown else- 
where. The stars occupy a larger place in 
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the mind of the young Texan than in yours 
ormine. Heviewsnightly the exalted throng, 
and remembers that the same glittering roof 
covers himself and distant friends. 

From the day of your arrival in Texas until 
you leave, you are very close to nature. You 
have had a good night’s rest, and have got 
rid of the motion of the cars, when a journey 
is proposed to a ranch fifteen miles away. 
The object of the expedition is a business 
one, but nevertheless guns are put in the 
wagon, in the certainty of plenty of shoot- 
ing. The Texan does not ride when he can 
drive, and they all get into a covered wagon. 
You yourself, however, if you prefer it, are 
given a saddle-pony. It is one of the earliest 
of the really warm days of the season, and 
the spring is in full tide. The sun is strong, 
but there is wonderful life and freshness in 
the air. After an hour or two the backs of 
your hands begin to blacken. You have your 
first elate sense that you have really found 
the wilderness, when a hawk—not the bird 
known to us in the East, but a bulky crea- 
ture—rises from her nest on a near mesquit, 
and urges her level flight along the ground 
with a heavy motion of the wing. Presently 
a long-legged and long-eared animal goes 
springing by, which at first you do not know 
what to make of, but which you discover to 
be the jack-rabbit. Somebody shoots, and it 
turns several somersaults, and lies upon its 
side, its large pop-eye expressing the acutest 
pain, and its body struggling and bleeding 
copiously, like some wild, coarse weed which 
has been cut asunder and from which the 
red sap is flowing. The white tufts of little 
cottontails are flashing in every direction, and 
flocks of plovers settle all about you. You 
are surprised at the amount of live things 
there are everywhere. Animal life exists on 
these prairies with an almost metropolitan 
profusion. The prairie is the city of the 
jack-rabbit. 

Old soldiers who went through Texas to 
Mexico fifty years ago, at the time of the 
war, have told me how great this profusion 
was then. The antelope even, unused to men, 
and expecting no harm, would not run from 
them. There is not now, of course, the quan- 
tity of wild life there was at that time. But 
there is a great deal left, and the animals 
of civilized communities, cattle, sheep, and 
horses, are everywhere. The Texan bull is 
perhaps the most dignified occupant of the 
prairie. He does not turn and run as you 
approach, as the steers, calves, and cows do, 
but stands there, knee-deep in the long grass 
that borders the watercourses, composed and 
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unregardful of you, authority and majestic 
tyranny graven deeply in the wrinkles of his 
grand head. There is a sad fate in reserve 
for this fine creature. When he is old and 
feeble, the young bulls will get round him 
and gore him to death. That struggle for 
existence which with human beings is soft- 
ened, in appearance at least, he must en- 
counter in its simple and original form. 
There are, in his case, none of those inef- 
fectual but well-intended consolations which 
the young address to the old: “Cheer up, my 
dear fellow; you ’re in the heyday of your 
youth and beauty.” It is not thus the young 
bulls comport themselves to the old one. He 
sees round him in a circle their utterly can- 
did and hateful faces, as, with a cry of an- 
guish, rage, and broken pride, he sinks amid 
the solitude of the prairie. 


On the morning of the round-up, everybody 
was in the saddle by five o’clock, and the 
bunches of cattle were soon in motion. The 
proprietor and half a dozen boys rode in 
the rear and on the sides. I was allowed to 
try my skill in an occasional chase after a 
stray calf. But the scene was so charming 
that one did not need this excitement. The 
morning air of that mountain plain of west- 
ern Texas is fresh and sweet. The country 
is here a table-land three thousand feet 
above the sea. We soon encountered many 
other herds, which were on their way to the 
common center, where each ranchman of the 
neighborhood was to “cut out,” or select, 
his own cattle by the brand. Before long, in 
all directions, cattle appeared. They were 
moving, under a sky of perfect blue, through 
a boundless plain of bright verdure, variegated 
by the narrow lines of the darker timber which 
marked the concealed watercourses, their 
speckled backs, as far as the eye could reach, 
—red, white, black, and brown,—shining in 
the sun. The herds, not in thick masses, but 
loose and scattered, were swept onward in a 
wide and gaily colored stream. What a bril- 
liant, flashing scene! It looked as if it were 
nature’s holiday, and all the animal life of 
that part of the world were hurrying to some 
great fair. 

If the impression which I have given here 
of the country may seem somewhat rose- 
colored, I should explain that I was there at 
wnat is everywhere the most beautiful time 
of the year—late spring and early summer. 
I remained, however, long enough to know 
what Texas heat is like. In June it became 
too hot to be much out in the open country; 
but I found amusement and occupation in the 
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neighborhood of the ranch-house. A ranch- 
house is one of the best places I ever found 
for reading. There was a shelf of books. 
Among the books there were the works of 
Dr. Johnson and Lord Chesterfield, and, 
somewhat oddly, it seemed to me, Miss Emma 
Lazarus’s translations from Heine. Miss Laz- 
arus’s translations struck me as among the 
best of any kind I had everread. Theyrender 
the wayward eloquence of the poet with great 
beauty and the closest sympathy. The gift 
of making translations such as hers is rarer 
than that of writing good original verse, and 
perhaps of more value to the world. Her own 
verse was full of thought and feeling. But 
Miss Lazarus had a combination of feminine 
sympathy with a sure intellectual and criti- 
cal discrimination which especially fitted her 
for the delineation of great literary minds. 
Had she lived, and chosen to exercise her 
almost unsurpassed genius in this direction, 
it is my belief that she would have placed the 
English-speaking world under great and last- 
ing obligations. The volume brought also to 
my mind a fresh sense of the wide void left 
when we missed from among us so rare and 
kind a spirit. It was great good fortune 
to find among these books “ Rasselas” and 
“The Lives of the Poets” and “ Lord Ches- 
terfield’s Letters to his Son.” I think I never 
so well appreciated the weighty thought and 
sentiment of the author of “Rasselas,” or 
the sincerity and acuteness of Chesterfield’s 
masterpiece. I read that profoundly sym- 
pathetic work, the “Life of Savage,” and 
at a distance of a hundred years, and amid 
the quiet of the Texan pastures, could hear 
the great heart of Johnson beating like some 
engine which shakes with its pulsations the 
tenement in which it is housed. 

When I tired of reading, I could watch 
the education of four young mocking-birds, 
packed like sardines in a nest, on the lowest 
branch of a mesquit, a rod or two from the 
kitchen door, to the great concern of the 
mother, who was fluttering and crying about 
my ears. Or I would take a line, and bob in 
the stream for what they call in Texas trout, 
which are really bass, or for catfish. The 
source of this stream was a big spring near 
at hand, in which I took great delight. This 
was in what is called a motte. A motte is a 
striking peculiarity of Texan scenery. It is 
a clump of good-sized forest-trees, usually 
either live-oaks or pecans. In a region as 
bare of forests as Texas, a motte is a most 
grateful object, and one conspicuous through- 
out a great extent of country. The spring I 
speak of runs out freely from under a rock 

















in a good mass, say six feet wide and two or 
three feet deep, protected by a thick clump 
of lofty pecans. The bottom is smooth and 
bright, and the water, which is perfectly 
clear and fresh, comes out from the bosom 
of the rock with a slant impulse, which does 
not change or weaken throughout the day, 
while far and wide upon the whole extent of 
the landscape without the sun’s heat descends 
with the force of ahammer. Throughout the 
summer months the proprietor takes his bath 
here at sunrise. There could not be a more 
delightful one, but the bather must not 
mind feeling now and then against him the 
athletic stroke of the bass or gar as he 
rushes from the shadow of the cavern into 
the sunlight. 

Early in June I had an opportunity of see- 
ing what was perhaps the most extraordinary 
spectacle I saw in that country—a Texas 
thunder-cloud. They have in Texas what 
gives every promise of being a far more 
dreadful thunder-storm and rain-storm than 
one would ever see in the East. This, how- 
ever, has no result in the form of rain, and 
is accompanied by very little noise. But 
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evening after evening, toward sundown, the 
cloud would nevertheless appear at about the 
same point of the hcrizon, and would remain 
on exhibition for an hour or so, while I 
watched it from a seat on the fence inclos- 
ing the kitchen yard, as if from a chair in 
the dress-circle. This cloud is a structure 
of great volume, and reaching to an immense 
height, which unfolds and is rolled and piled 
upward slowly, but with such facility of prog- 
ress that you think the whole heavens are 
about to be seized upon. The edifice stands 
in front of you, from its base to its rolling 
turret pierced with fine needles of lightning, 
the dark mass filled throughout with elec- 
tricity which seems hung upon a hair-trigger. 
The earth is in shadow, and the wind blows 
mystically. It is very terrific, and you won- 
der what it is going to do to you, and the 
birds of the air, and the beasts of the field. 
It does nothing, however; but from its 
depths, sketches upon the fume of its purple 
surface hieroglyphic after hieroglyphic of 
the utmost elaboration and perfection, drawn 
with a pencil of infinite fineness, strength, 
and distinctness. 
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BY H. P. 
THE SUMMONS OF THE PEAKS. 


had been talking for some 
time of a trip into the moun- 
tains, and had finally settled 
upon Hermosa Park as our 
destination. 

Into the mountains, I say, 
though to a dweller on the plains such an 
expedition would have seemed superfluous, 
since every drop of water which fed the 
smelters at either end of our village must 
needs fall over ten thousand feet before it 
can mitigate the saltness of the Pacific brine. 
And, withal, north, east, west, south, —turn 
which way you will,—you are met by a ram- 
part of mountains, which, from their three 
thousand feet of altitude, look down serenely 
on the human figures which, like ants, crawl 
about their feet. Though we are already 
nearly twice as high above the sea as Mount 
Washington, still above us are to be found 
smiling green savannas, limpid lakes, and 
verdant valleys. From this mountain bowl, 
Vou. LVII.—37. 
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in whose depths Argentum is scattered like 
coffee-grounds at the bottom of a cup, there 
is but one outlet save by climbing. Below 
the town, the Rio de las Animas has cleft 
the mountain-range with a gap such as the 
sword of Coeur de Lion left when it clove 
the false Templar from crest to breastplate. 
But even here nature has written, “ No thor- 
oughfare,” save for those gamins of the 
wilds, the speckled hawk or the spotted 
trout. Three hundred years ago, Coronado, 
facing it, named it “ E] Paso del Purgatorio,” 
and turned aside from farther quest. 

By the way, what a stately resonance there 
is about those old Spanish names! How 
sonorously they roll off the tongue!— El Con- 
quistador, Dos Hermanos, Las Golondrinas, 
Sangre de Cristo. After these, how weak 
and piping seem Kendall and Sultan and 
Long and Pike! And how scant is our vocab- 
ulary in terms descriptive of the various 
mountainous forms! Peak, hill, range, crest, 
chain—how few and feeble, compared with 
the wealth of Castilian authors, with their 
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cordilleras, farallones, reventazones, sierras, 
penas, penones, penascos, penolerias, penonci- 
llos, rocas partidas, montes, montafias, mon- 
tanuelas. The very sounds of the words have 
a mountainous outline. They stir the blood, 
and incite one to the ascent. 

Hermosa Park was the piéce de résistance 
which Ignotus and I had been reserving 
against a time of need. We wanted a place 
_ which the tenderfoot had not yet profaned 

with the “great American tin can,” and 
where the prospector was conspicuous by 
his absence. Ignotus had been there,—as, 
indeed, where had he not been?—and it was 
upon his recommendation that I decided to 
try it. 

“If you want a place,” said he, “where 
the luxury of living is its own reward, then 
come with me to Hermosa.” 


UP AN INDIAN TRAIL. 


WE started early in the morning, for we had 
a long trip before us. True, the distance 
was only a dozen miles in a straight line, but, 
as every climber knows, a mountain mile is 
equal to three horizontal ones. We followed 
an old Indian trail which was now sadly out 
of repair, and which in many places had to 
be recreated by removing stones and chop- 
ping out logs. 

The Indian is a born engineer, and his 
trails follow naturally the “line of least re- 
sistance.” As he has nothing in this life to 
do but to be born and die, time is of little 
account to him, and ease of paramount im- 
portance. Follow the Indian trails if you 
wish to find the greenest pastures, the finest 
springs, the most sheltered valleys, or the 
lowest gap in the mountain wall, and that 
by the easiest and most practicable route. 
Seven tenths of the wagon-roads and rail- 
ways in the West follow these old trails. 

The present one led down the valley, across 
alittle stream so impregnated with iron that 
the stones were all rusty red, and in every 
quiet nook an iridescent film covered the 
water; then on through thickets of willow 
and box-elder, across the Animas, and up 
the mountain-side. Huz and Buz, our pack- 
mules, climbed like conies, and we stepped 
merrily out behind. The trail led through a 
grove of “quaking asp,” which furnishes fine 
house-logs for the miner’s cabin, but isalmost 
worthless for saw-timber, as it is rare to find 
a tree over a foot in diameter which is not 
rotten at the heart. The monk’s-hood is very 
abundant about here, but its flowers have 
not that lurid hue so characteristic of it 
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nearer the Atlantic, but rather the tender, 
delicate blue of our wild Johnny-jump-up. 
It has lost none of its poisonous properties, 
however, and many a packer’s burro falls a 
victim to it in the early spring. This and 
the larkspur and the lupine give the scene a 
blue appearance. The wild parsnip shoots up 
its fluted stalk in every damp hollow, and 
we see where the bears have already been 
digging for its succulent root. Ursus has a 
strong predilection for this vegetable, and 
is pretty sure to find it when he goes out 
marketing. The service-berry and the wild 
raspberry also appeal to his palate, nor is 
the wild haw despised by him. He does not 
disdain grasshoppers, and a fat ground-hog 
is a gift of the gods. 

The trail turned to the left to avoid a 
gulch, and was lost on a wide stretch of 
slide-rock. Tons upon tons of angular frag- 
ments, broken from the ledges above, had 
slid down the mountain-side. But Huz and 
Buz picked their way over as cautiously as a 
cat in wet grass, and seemed to make but 
little of it. But we all breathed a little easier 
when safely past, out of the peril of a drop 
of five hundred feet upon the porphyry 
rocks below. 

Looking down at this range, one day, from 
E] Conquistador, I was struck by its resem- 
blance to a man stretched recumbent on a 
sloping bank. His hands are clasped beneath 
his head, and his elbows, pointing skyward, 
form the peaks of Dos Hermanos (the “ Two 
Brothers”). On the breast lies Hermosa 
Park. The left leg is flexed at almost a right 
angle at the knee, so that the lower part of 
it forms the perpendicular cliff which guards 
the entrance to El Paso del Purgatorio. 
The right leg, inclined at a gentler angle, 
stretches into the valley below; and on the 
instep lies Argentum. It was up this right 
leg that we had been slowly climbing, and 
now, on the kneepan, Ignotus called a halt 
for lunch. 

A little spring broke out of the hill here, 
and hurriedly tumbled down the side of the 
gulch, as though afraid the Animas might 
run away before it could catch it. The spring 
was sunk so deep in the ground that we 
could not reach it when lying down, and our 
cups were all in the pack. Here woodcraft 
came into play. A long stalk of wild parsley 
was cut, and through its hollow stem we 
sucked up our mountain-julep. I had a fancy 
that it tasted sweeter than if drunk out of 
a cup. In the latter case it tastes of civili- 
zation—and tin. Here we had the true 
woodsy flavor. There is a subtle, indescrib- 





















able tang which is lost when the water is 
dipped up. To get the full ethereal sweet- 
ness, however, you must prostrate your- 
self at full length among the mosses or on 
the shining sand. Then will the Undine of 
the brook meet you lip to lip—the touch of 
her cool fingers sweep the cobwebs from 
your brain, and the sweet aroma of her pres- 
ence thrill through your veins like new wine. 
Huz and Buz were not to be balked of their 
draft. Finding they could not reach it in the 
ordinary way, each knelt as gravely as a 
Chinese mandarin at his prayers, and drank 
lustily. There seemed to be some connection 
between their throats and ears, for the latter 
worked back and forth as regularly as the 
brakes on an old-fashioned fire-engine, and 
at every backward stroke a swallow of water 
came up from the spring. Ignotus called it 
pumping, and it certainly looked like it. 


BY THE CAMP-FIRE. 


“BEAUTIFUL for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth,” was our camping-place for the 
night. Ignotus had selected it for the prosaic 
reasons that it was convenient to wood, 
water, and grass; but I strongly suspect that 
some poetic instinct had biased his choice. 
To our left the spruce woods rolled down- 
ward, fold on fold, till they crossed the valley 
below, and broke, a wave of green, on the 
crags of Mount Piedra. Behind and to our 
right swept the billowy savannas of the park, 
a sea of verdure, lapping gently at the base 
of Dos Hermanos. In front, and at our feet, 
gurgled and sang, on its way to the sea, the 
Nauhica-Tallulu (“Song-bird of the Moun- 
tains”), while beyond shot up the slender 
spires and tapering shafts of Las Golon- 
drinas, inaccessible even to the cimarrén, and 
stirred to life only by the scream of the falcon 
or the sweep of the eagle’s wing. 

On our way hitherward, the inquisitive 
nose of Swipes (our dog) had revealed to him 
the presence of a covey of dusky grouse, 
one of whom, with much indignant cackle, 
alighted on a spruce bough close to us, 
swearing under his breath, till Ignotus 
brought him down with a shot. Him now, 
deprived of his sober business suit of brown 
and gray (much such a color as the “ heather 
cheviot” which callow sportsmen wear), we 
tenderly grilled upon the coals, along with 
juicy bacon and golden-fleshed trout from 
the Tallulu. 

Ignotus had “picked a mountain goose” 
—that is to say, had stripped a spruce-tree 
of its fragrant tassels—and therewith made 
our bed for the night. Stretched on its 
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balsamic length, sprawling with limbs supine, 
we yielded to the sweet enchantment of the 
hour. The soft susurrus of the breeze and 
the babble of the brook, subdued in kind 
consideration of our softened mood, whis- 
pered gracious words of welcome. 

On this side, where our camp was pitched, 
all was darkness outside the circle of the fire, 
while far away over the needles of Las Go- 
londrinas a mystical light was shimmering, 
and every tree and rock and abysmal chasm 
showed plain and clear in that strange illu- 
mination. Had it been the rising moon, the 
tops of the peaks would have caught the 
brilliance first, and the glow would have 
crept down the mountain-side to the valley 
below. The light, however, did not seem to 
come from above or outside, but the whole 
ground glowed as from a hidden illumina- 
tion within. And there were no shadows, as 
there would have been if the light had come 
fromany fixed direction. Atmospheric causes 
had probably something to do with it, as I 
have never witnessed the phenomenon save 
at the close of a cloudless day; but the moon 
is certainly not concerned therein, for the 
light does not show itself when the moon is 
up—in fact, slowly fades away an hour or two 
before moonrise. Illuminated by this mys- 
terious glow, and lullabied by these spirit 
voices, we went to bed. Mountain-climbing is 
the best of soporifics, and if to this be added 
an easy conscience, spruce boughs, and bal- 
samic odors, sleep is assured. 


CAMP-ROBBERS. 


“WHAT ’s up now, Ignotus?” 

“5 am.” 

“So I see; but why?” 

“Mountain mutton is good for breakfast, 
and I heard an old ram whistling up there 
on Dos Hermanos, an hour ago; so come 
along.” 

Off we started. But I soon changed my 
mind, and concluded to lie in wait on the 
edge of the park, where I had marked a 
deer-trail leading into the woods, secreted 
near which I might perhaps get a shot at a 
blacktail returning from an early breakfast. 
So I took a seat where a couple of large 
spruces furnish me good cover, and, resting 
my rifle in my lap, proceed to scan the park 
with my field-glasses, in search of my game. 
These artificial eyes are almost indispensable 
to the woodman, and armed with them, and 
an admirable lens, I have captured many a 
secret which would have been lost without 
them. Nature is apt to be very prudish in 
your presence, but if she thinks you are too 
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far off to see, will indulge in many hoydenish 
pranks. Birds and beasts, too, sometimes, 

when they think you are watching them, 
- seem to take a malicious delight in refusing 
to do what they know you are looking for. 
Ignotustold me once thata ground-hog drank 
like a cat; and as two or three quasi-pets, on 
the other side of the gulch, used to come 
down to the brook in front of the cabin 
nearly every morning, I watched to see if he 
was right: but though my presence did not 
alarm them, and they came regularly, they 
would not drink while I was there to look at 
them. It was only when I climbed the hill 
back of the cabin, and brought my glasses 
to bear on them, that I was able to settle 
the question. 

This time my glasses were useless, for 
they revealed no deer in the park. Not en- 
tirely useless, either, for they attracted the 
attention of some half-dozen Canada jays, 
most of whom hopped excitedly about from 
bough to bough, indulging in gibing remarks, 
such as “See! see!” “Lookee! lookee!” 
“Kill ’im! kill im!” These mocking Ther- 
sites kept at a safe distance; but one“ plumed 
knight,” braver than the rest, seemed bent 
on a closer inspection. Dropping down from 
bough to bough, with a flirt of the tail, and 
a solemn “ Lawk!” he finally reached a limb 
about ten feet from me, where he balanced, 
with his head cocked first to one side and 
then the other. Evidently unsatisfied with 
a front view, he sailed slowly around me, to 
see how I looked from the rear. Finding 
everything normal there, he confided the fact 
to his more timid friends, and returned for 
another inspection. What wise conclusion 
he might eventually have arrived at I shall 
never know, for at this point I took the 
glasses down from my eyes. The whole ribald 
crew were panic-stricken, and fled shrieking 
through the tree-tops. Not without cause 
do the miners and prospectors call this jay 
the “camp-robber.” Nothing is safe from 
his attacks. I have seen him fly down and 
snatch potatoes from the pan in which they 
were frying; and Ignotus relates how he 
found one, once, “mired” in his sour-dough 
can, from which it had succeeded in remov- 
ing the cover. I know of only one worse 
plague about a cabin, and that is the moun- 
tain-rat. This fierce rodent is nearly twice 
the size of the Norway species, and is always 
ready for a fight. Besides his bellicose pro- 
pensities, he is an arrant thief. The miners 
have a saying that he will steal anything 
but a red-hot stove. He does not steal to 
satisfy hunger alone; he appears to be a 
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cleptomaniac. Provoked by the depredations 
of one old graybeard who haunted our cabin, 
I one day assisted in harrying his castle, 
where I found the following articles: four 
candles, one partly burned, three intact; 
two spoons, one knife, two forks; twenty- 
seven nails, all sizes; one box of pills; one 
coffee-pot lid and one tin cup; two pairs of 
socks; three handkerchiefs; one bottle of 
ink; three empty phials; one stick of giant- 
powder, with ten feet of fuse; beans, rice, 
and dried apples galore. His spirit of mis- 
chief is as strong as his passion for stealing, 
and the honest miner solemnly avers that if 
you leave open a bag of beans and one of 
rice, he will not rest till he has made a clean 
transfer of all the beans to the rice-bag, and 
vice versa. I know that more than once he 
has, during the night, filled one or both of 
my boots with the cones of the spruce-tree. 
I have heard, also, of a veracious prospector 
who, returning from a trip without coffee- 
pot, frying-pan, and bake-oven, accounted 
for their absence by declaring that the moun- 
tain-rats had carried them off, and empha- 
sized his assertion by shooting through the 
leg a skeptic who was so injudicious as to 
doubt the fact. 


COLOR-STUDIES. 


My camp-robbers gone, there comes an in- 
terval of quiet, which I employ in studying 
the colors of the sky. Whether it is the 
great altitude, and the consequent rarity of 
the air, that causes the difference, I cannot 
say, but while living in the middle east I 
never saw such tints as may be seen here. 
The sun is not yet up, and toward the dawn 
the whole sky is of a yellowish-purple tinge, 
while in the west the lower edge is of a 
dull olive hue, shading through steel-blue 
into steel-gray. The color of a clear mid- 
day sky here is the most intense, vivid blue 
conceivable; but the morning and evening 
blues are of the hue of tempered steel, and 
even sometimes of a decided greenish cast, 
almost identical with the dull, dead green 
of the spruce. I have not seen a vivid crim- 
son or scarlet tint in the sunsets since I 
have been here, a brick-dust red or a watery 
pink seeming to be the best that nature can 
afford. But if she is niggardly in her cloud 
effects, she more than makes recompense in 
the lavishness and brightness of the hues 
with which she paints her mountain flowers. 
Her larkspurs, columbines, claytonias, asters, 
are prismatic in their brilliance. Even here, 
though, she uses the cyanic half of the spec- 
trum almost exclusively. Blues, purples, and 




















violets predominate; yellows and reds are 
scarce. She is niggardly, too, in her shades 
of green. The dull, dead color of the spruce, 
and the yellowish-green of the quaking asp, 
are the only two she seems to have in her 
color-box, while in Ohio I have counted thir- 
teen different shades of green in one little 
clump of trees, covering less than half an 
acre. Per contra, no painter’s palette ever 
showed half the shades of umber, ocher, and 
sienna, burnt or raw, that streak the sides 
of the mountains round about. 


AN ELK TRACK. 


As I wander quietly along, I come upon a 
fresh, elk track, as an excuse to direct my 
wandering steps. He must be a true “mon- 
arch of the glen.” The track is as large as 
that of a two-year-old steer, and here, where 
he has crossed this sandy gully, you can see 
how the edges of the hoof are worn off, and 
how the frog is flattened, showing that he is 
old and heavy. Another indication of his size 
is given here, where he has passed between 
these spruce saplings, nearly three feet apart, 
and has left some of his coat on each. The 
question of sex is settled by the shape of the 
foot—nearly as broad as it is long; for the 
ladies of this family, like some of their sis- 
ters, may pride themselves on their long and 
narrow feet. With dainty care he picks his 
way, stopping here a moment to brush off an 
intrusive fly, and there to pluck a tender 
twig. Serene and high-bred, his march has 
all the dignity of a royal progress. But here 
some great terror has suddenly seized him. 
For an instant he stands with all four legs 
drawn together under him; then a wild bound 
of twenty feet or more, and he is off like the 
wind. What startled him so? Ah! here is 
the answer in this ursine track, which looks 
like the impression of a huge, misshapen, 
naked human foot. 


A BIRD THAT FLIES UNDER WATER. 


THE song of the Tallulu, down in the gorge, 
wins me from thoughts of slaughter, and 
yielding to softer influences, nature sends a 
“water-witch ” to divert me. Called indiffer- 
ently water-ouzel, water-turkey, dipper, or 
water-witch, the Cinclus mexicanus seems to 
be a compound of wren, bluebird, thrush, 
and dabchick. Up the stream he comes, pul- 
sating like a kingfisher, with strong, regular 
wing-beats, alights on a rock in the middle 
of the stream, indulges in two or three flute- 
like notes, as who should say, “I could sing, 
an I would,” “squats” three or four times, 
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with quick bend of the knees and jaunty 
flirting of the tail (whence his name of 
“dipper”), walks down into the water, and 
proceeds to fly up-stream under the surface. 
He does not walk on the bottom, as was once 
asserted, but flies as truly as he does in the 
air. The only difference I can see is that his 
wings are not quite so much expanded; but 
the movements are precisely the same. The 
current here is too swift for him, and he 
comes to the surface, is tumbled over a few 
times, swept down-stream, recovers himself, 
flies to a little bay, where the water is stiller, 
and goes under again. I am reminded of what 
Coues says of him: “Given a brawling brook, 
too small, clear, and cold to suit any of the 
water-birds nature has on hand, but just the 
thing for a kind of thrush, if he could be 
made to understand it, and, presto, Cinclus ! 
The odd little thrush puts on his waterproof 
diving-suit, takes a header from the nearest 
green, slippery rock, and likes it so well he 
wonders why he never did it before. Divers 
ways of doing things were open to thrushes 
in the beginning, and this was evidently one 
of them.” I have never seen him take a 
“header,” though—in the sense, at least, in 
which a kingfisher does. He either walks 
down into the water, or alights upon the 
surface, like a duck, and then goes under. 
He generally seems to prefer the brawling 
mountain torrent; but I have seen him per- 
fectly at home in the little chain of lakes 
which lie near the summit of El Conquista- 
dor. He seems an unsocial bird, and, except 
in pairing-time, I have never seen more than 
two together. Like all other water-birds, he 
seeks his favorite element when wounded, 
and a specimen which I shot was found dead 
at the bottom of a foot or more of water, 
clinging to a tuft of grass with his bill, as 
some ducks do in a like case. In another I 

noticed a singular deviation from the ordi- 
nary maternal instinct which so often renders 
bird-nesting a painful task, even when fol- 
lowed from scientific motives. Following up 
a mountain stream, one day, I noticed a 

water-witch which preceded me for nearly 

half amile—alighting some yards in advance, 

waiting till I came up, and then flying on 

again. Finally it turned aside into a little 

gulch which joined the main stream, and I 

bade it good-by. I had hardly passed the 

mouth of the smaller stream, however, be- 

fore the bird reappeared, darted past me as 

though to attract my attention, wheeled, and 

flew back up the side gulch. Quick to take 
the hint, I turned back and followed it. It 

led me on, as before, for a short distance, 
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and finally perched, twittering and “ dipping,” 
upon a roundish ball of green moss, which 
proved to be its nest. As I came up, it flew 
off a few yards to a stone, and with a glance 
of its black eye remarked to me: “There, sir, 
what do you think of that as a specimen of 
architecture? Pretty well done, is n’t it? 
Did it all myself, too!” The house had just 
been finished, evidently, as the carpenter’s 
shavings still littered the front dooryard. 
After such a display of confidence I did not 
dare betray the trust reposed in me, but left 
it undisturbed—the nest, I mean, and the 
confidence also, I hope. 

With his humble deprecatory courtesy, 
the dipper always seems to be meekly begging 
your pardon for presuming to exist. He is 
one of the few small birds I know that seem 
to have no sense of fun or humor in them. 
He is the cause of mirth to others, his plain- 
tive air contrasting oddly with the pert viva- 
city of his movements. But to him life is 
serious, not to say oppressive. He seems to 
have no time for uproarious skylarking, like 
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the jays and blackbirds, or for quiet, demure 
mischief, like the woodpeckers and some of 
the finches. He lacks even the solemn, dry 
fun of the crow or the magpie. His very 
whistle has a preoccupied sound, as though 
he was wondering where the mischief the 
money to pay that grocer’s bill was coming 
from. After having made an exhibition of 
himself by tumbling over some mimic cas- 
cade, a mere puffball of slaty-gray feathers, 
or rolling, heels over head, in a disgracefully 
undignified way, down the foaming torrent, 
he never seems to see the grotesqueness of 
the performance, but, if you laugh, looks at 
you with a mildly reproachful air, and, with 
martyr-like resignation, proceeds to try it 
over again. 

After Cinclus leaves me, I gird up my loins 
and return to camp, where I find Ignotus, 
who, like myself, has returned empty-handed 
—to outward appearances, at least; though, 
speaking for myself, I bring back more than 
shows upon the surface, and my invisible 
game-bag is plethoric with hidden wealth. 


LOVE AND BEAUTY. 
BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


7 gain, did we give us ever 
To love and beauty’s care! 
So would our hearts be gentle, 
So our visions fair. 





The winds have breath of the roses, 
Over the roses blown; 

Yea, the angels of heaven grow whiter 
Looking on the throne. 


“L’homme propose, mais la femme dispose.” 
BY TUDOR JENKS. 


WITH PICTURES BY OLIVER HERFORD. 


He. Ah! Miss Violet, I am so delighted to 
find you alone! 

She. Surely it is unwise to delight in an 
impossibility. 

He. An impossibility? 

She. Because no sooner do you find me 
than I cease to be alone. Besides, I am here 


only for the moment; I am on my way to y 


attend a meeting of —but that does n’t con- 
cern you; it is only a woman’s club. 
He. Whatever the paradox, I can only 


repeat I am glad to find you by yourself. I 
have long been seeking an opportunity to say 
to you— 

She. I know exactly what you are going 
to say. 

He. 1 am afraid not. I can only wish that 
you did. For sometimes when I am with 
ou— 

She. Now, don’t wander from the subject. 
You are afraid I shall guess what your 
errand is, and wish to forestall me. I de- 














light in guessing, and I insist upon a trial 
of my wits. 

He. But this is trifling. I— 

She. Not to me. I assure you, I am really 
interested. I have always believed I should 
have made an excellent detective. 

He. Miss Violet, do not think ill of me if 
| insist for a moment upon being serious. 

She. Am I then so frivolous? Do you not 
believe I am ever serious? Wait! I know 
what you wish to say, and I have my defense 
ready. I never said it. 

He. Said what? 

She. That there was no modern literature 
worth the reading. I would n’t make so 
sweeping a _ state- 
ment. I said only 
that I preferred to 
read the old books 
first. I would n’t be 
afraid to defend 
that preference— 
even to you, though 
I know you are a 
champion of the 
modern schools of 
fiction. You believe 
in realism, do you 
not? 

He. I care noth- 
ing about the ques- 
tion one way or the 
other, just now. It was not what I had in 
mind at all. I wished to enter on a more 
personal subject. In short— 

She. Wait just a moment. You ’re not 
fair. Don’t tell me yet. I ’ve had only one 
guess, and the tradition of the ages allows 
three. Not literature, you say? Something 
more personal? Let me see. Ah! now I can 
do better. 

He. Excuse me; I may have but a mo- 
ment to see you. 

She. Why? Are you going away? 

He. Yes. And before I go— 

She. When do you leave us? I am sur- 
prised. I supposed you meant to stay an- 
other week at least. 

He (desperately). 1 could stay on here with 
you forever. 

She. Then somebody must have offended 
you. I believe it was Miss Black. She is so 
sarcastic and clever. But you should n’t 
mind what she says. She’s really a good- 
hearted girl. Why, do you know, she— 

He (interrupting). I care nothing for Miss 
Black, nothing whatever. 

She. There you are unjust. Let me tell 
you one instance of her kindness toward a 
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poor helpless cripple. It was the most touch- 
ing thing— 

He. Pardon me; please don’t. Another 
time, if you like; not now. Now I must say 
a few words to you about myself. 

She. It won’t take a minute to tell you. 
Still, if you insist upon being unjust to that 
young girl, why, all I can say is that I think 
you very inconsiderate, to say the least. 
She is my best friend. 

He. 1 know—I know. I did n’t come here 
to talk about Miss Black, and as my time is 
so short— 

She. True! I forgot for the moment that 
you are going sosoon. You did n’t tell me 
just when, did you? 

He. No. In fact, 
I wanted to tell you 
how much your pres- 
ence here had been 
to me, how dearly I 
shall prize— 

She. I beg you 
won’t mention it. I 
have, of course, 
meant to be kind 
and courteous to my 
uncle’s guests. 

He. Guests? 

She. Yes, to all. 
Tell me, have I 
failed in my pur- 
pose? Have you heard me criticized? I 
would n’t ask, you know, for any idle rea- 
son. But, seriously, I am not always as con- 
siderate to others as— 

He. Considerate? How can I tell you—how 
express to you the feelings of happiness— 

She. Ah!—that ’s really very gratifying 
—very. My uncle thinks me flighty; and I 
have honestly tried to do my duty as, in a 
sense, the hostess. I am much pleased by 
what you say; but I shall not take your 
words of compliment too seriously. 

He. You cannot take them too seriously. 
But that is not exactly my meaning. I 
spoke, not for others, but for myself. 

She. I was, I see, too hasty. I hoped you 
spoke for all, or at least from a knowledge 
of the sentiments of the others. Never 
mind. I am glad to have made one of my 
uncle’s friends more welcome—no, I mean 
more contented. That is not the word I 
want, either. What is the right word there? 

He (ignoring her question). Before I go, I 
wish to ask you whether— 

She (hastily). I believe you cannot think 
of the word, either. Now, be frank. How 
would you express the idea? 
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He. I wish to ask you whether I have been 
misled by your kindness; whether I am wrong 
in believing— 

She. Excuse me; I do so dislike to give 
advice. Can’t you ask some older woman? I 
know so little of the world! 

He. You do not let me finish. ; 

She. Iam not fond of confidences. One so 
soon regrets them, and then—alas for the 
poor confidante! Please let us not be seri- 
ous. I have so much on my mind—questions 
of housekeeping, of servants, so many petty 
details. 

He. It is hopeless, I see. 

She. Entirely so, believe me. You are ex- 
ceedingly kind to offer me your sympathy, 
but nothing can be done. It is hopeless in- 
deed. All butlers seem to have the same 
faults; and what they lack, the cooks possess. 
We thought we had a treasure, this last 
month; and this morning she came to com- 
plain that our dance-music kept her from 


sleeping! 
He. You are trifling with me! 
She. No. It is a fact. That woman 


actually had the effrontery to complain— 

He. For the last time—will you hear me? 

She. Certainly. (Very stiffly.) I did not 
know you had an oration to deliver. I am 
all attention. Proceed, sir. 

He. You are offended? 

She. Oh, not at all! 

He. Then please don’t be so—cold. 

She. What am 1 todo? When I am silent, 
you say I am cold; when I talk, I am trifling. 
If you will graciously indicate exactly what 
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demeanor you prefer, I will do my best to 
enact the part. 

He. I don’t know what to say or how to 
act. (Pathetically.) I believe you know just 
what I mean to tell you, and somehow you 
stop me whenever— 

She. Don’t let us go back to that point 


again. I had almost forgotten that I was to 
guess. Let me see. It was n’t literature, 
and it was n’t Miss Black; it must be— 

He. It was— 

She (hastily). Don’t tell me. I know I 
could guess if you gave me time. 

He. I came to tell you that I love— 

She (suddenly interrupting). Hush! Here 
comes Harry Douglas. Another time will do. 

He (in despair). I must go, then. I will 
write you. Good-by. 

She (rising and ignoring hishand). Good-by. 

[Exit “ He.” 


Enter Harry Douglas. 


Harry. Ah, my dear! (Kisses her.) What 
was the trouble with my lord the recently 
departed? He looked like the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father, as he left. 

She. Oh, Harry! He was trying to propose 
to me, poor boy! And I could n’t tell him of 
our engagement till it is out, and I did n’t 
know how to refuse him. 

Harry. And how did you? 

She. Oh, he did n’t say anything to me. 

Harry. Why not? 

She. He could n’t seem to find a chance. 

Harry. 1 had no difficulty. 

She. That ’s different. 
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Out of Doors. 


T= statisticians tell us that the modern ten- 
dency isalarmingly and increasingly toward the 
cities; that the country is being drained, while 
the cities are becoming congested. But it is at 
the same time evident that there is, on the part of 
city folk, a constantly increasing countryward ten- 
dency. Nearly all who can afford it now have coun- 
try homes, either temporary or permanent. Not 
only are country hotels and boarding-houses thick- 
ly populated during the heated season, but every 
family that can manage it must have a “cottage 
for the summer,” or else own its cottage, or its 
farm, or its estate and palace. If the palaces in 
some localities are out of proportion to the hills, 
and in other places too gigantic for their own 
grounds, this only marks the excess of a healthy 
and well-nigh universal appetite for green fields, 
purple mountains, and blue sea. 

The man of independent means goes earlier into 
the country and stays longer, and works harder in 
country affairs. One of these men, one of the busi- 
est and most useful citizens of his own town, by 
the way,—a man who adds to a general love of 
nature a special passion for trees, —said the other 
day that he longed for his country place among 
the hills all winter, and gloated over it all sum- 
mer. Such a man, a leader in his profession, can 
command at least a good part of his own time. 
But at the other end of fortune’s ladder we have 
the clerk, with his longer vacations spent in the 
country, his more frequent holidays, all given to 
out-of-door delights; and we have the bicycle- 
rider, man or woman, flying along on winged 
wheels, “out of doors” at every moment that in- 
genuity can steal from “business.” Still farther 
down the ladder of fortune we have the old and 
young of the tenements, lifted up and taken bodily, 
by all sorts of societies and agencies, upon salt- 
water voyages or inland excursions and visits. 
Still farther down the ladder, we come to an- 
other phase of the out-of-door appetite in the life 
of the great army of tramps, whose migratory 
habits are so graphically and authoritatively de- 
scribed by our contributor Josiah Flynt. 

One wonders what people did in the hot summer 
seasons, that many remember well, when vacations 
were shorter, and the country habit was not fully 
developed in the people of the cities. In those 
days, however, the cities themselves were not so 
city-like; there was not such a stew of overheated 
humanity; the houses did not cut off so much of 
the sky or of the air. On the other hand, the 
streets were never truly clean before Waring, and 
before asphalt. 

A curious result of the out-of-door passion in 








the East is the reawakening of the farming indus- 
try. Eastern farms, abandoned largely on account 
of the overwhelming competition of the big farms 
of the West, are being taken up by city men, who 
find in farming by proxy a real solace for the 
strain of city work and city living. Every one 
knows, and is at liberty to apply, the admirable 
pleasantry concerning the similarity of cost of 
milk and champagne, on a basis of amateur agri- 
culture; but there are other things in farming 
beside money-grabbing, and, furthermore, he is a 
poor bookkeeper who cannot, by proper manipula- 
tion of farm accounts, and the differentiation of 
“current” and “capital,” work out at least an 
occasional monthly profit-balance—even without 
crediting in cash the mental, moral, and physical 
benefits received. 

In this “Out-of-Doors Number” of THE CEN- 
TURY only a few phases of a subject as broad as 
the earth and as intricate as nature could be even 
hinted at. In fact, every number of the magazine 
for the summer will, we hope, be found in a pecu- 
liar sense “appropriate to the season.” Enough, 
for a while, of “ horrid war”; now for “fresh woods 
and pastures new.” 


A Help to Wholesome Living. 


EIGHT years ago there appeared a little volume 
entitled “Power through Repose,” written by 
Annie Payson Call, and setting forth what was 
then doubtless considered by some a gospel and 
by some a fad. It differed from previous and more 
elaborate handbooks of physical culture, such as 
Blaikie’s admirable manual “Ilow to Get Strong, 
and How to Keep So,” in laying stress upon the 
power of the will by relaxation to adjust mind 
and body into an equilibrium of highest faculty. 
The theory was clearly demonstrable, as well as 
reasonable, and has been the foundation of many 
a rescue from physical or mental weakness, mor- 
bidly coddled, or accepted with fatalism. Other 
volumes on the same subject have revealed a wide- 
spread awakening to the possibility of getting a 
valuable product out of the waste energy of body 
and mind. Some of these books carry their 
theories to a doctrinaire limit, and in the prac- 
tice of their votaries there has been sometimes a 
perilous, even a criminal, disregard of the lessons 
of medical science. Such fanaticism aside, the 
total effect of the study and effort given to the 
subject has been in the main excellent. Where it 
has led to athletics, it has reinforced the conser- 
vative tendencies of American life; and where it 
has reached the mere parlor invalid it has given 
hope and a wholesome habit of thought. In gen- 
eral it has contributed to the upbuilding of a new 
type of American, to whom health takes on a re- 
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ligious sacredness, and happiness the aspect of a 
duty. Two volumes, not of this special prop- 
agandum, but which have added to the serenity 
of existence, are “The Pleasures of Life,” by Sir 
John Lubbock, and “The World Beautiful,” by 
Lilian Whiting. 

The cardinal principle of the new teaching is the 
power of the mind over the body—the exposition 
of the fact that disease and weakness in their 
attack upon the citadel of health receive treacher- 
ous aid from within. Fears, apprehensions, undue 
conviction of the force of hereditary tendency, 
nervous and muscular strain, and a whole brood of 
similar evils, are shown to be amenable to the sane 
and vigorous exercise of the will. Excessive emo- 
tionalism is combated byphysical diversion and rest. 
Alluring ideals of self-control, serenity, and use- 
fulness are held up to nervous invalids until a new 
heaven and a new earth open before them. A pain 
forgotten becomes a pain half cured, and at last all 
the force of the will is enlisted in a passive resis- 
tance to the conditions of ill health. This is by no 
means a new gospel,—being probably, in some 
guise or other, as old as Atsculapius,—but un- 
deniably it has taken a new hold in this country, 
particularly among women, and the results, pres- 
ent and prospective, are a subject of congratula- 
tion. The delicate, die-away, tight-laced type of 
young woman, popular a generation ago, has long 
been out of favor, and a robust but not less femi- 
nine type has taken her place. This is not wholly 
due to athletics, but to the fact that men and 
women have reached a serener and broader view 
of life. This shows itself, even if a little artifi- 


cially, in the “Don’t Worry” clubs, in the associ-, 


ations for the study of longevity, and in many 
other less public manifestations. 

One of the desiderata to which this line of 
thinking is sure to contribute is the substitution 
of morality for emotionalism in religion. Probably 
more than any other people in the world we have 
suffered from the misdirection of the conscience 
into emotional channels—into something corre- 
sponding to a highly wrought love-affair, instead 
of the deep-felt but undemonstrative adhesion to 
ideals of right living. The proportion of inmates 
of sanatoriums due to this cause is so appalling 
that it behooves religious teachers to look to the 
doctrine of relaxation, not as to a foe, but as to 
an ally in the uplifting of humanity to a greater 
efficiency of moral power. 


** Wanted: Gentlemen.”’ 


THE exhibition of a copious lack of that gracious 
quality in the actions of a certain prominent offi- 
cial has brought up again the fragrant theme of 
gentlemanliness. In this connection, it has been 
declared by an undoubted expert that what is 
needed in a certain department of our public ser- 
vice is a greater number of “gentlemen.” An 
eminent scholar, very much of a gentleman him- 
self, the other day expressed a desire to see a 
public discussion of the subject, from a purely 
disinterested and literary point of view. It is in- 
deed a very good and timely subject to discuss; 
and in a democracy like ours it can be discussed 
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without offense; for there has grown up a demo- 
cratic amplification of the term which makes it 
entirely convenient for any two citizens to ex- 
change views freely on the subject, no matter 
what contrasts may be apparent in their social 
positions. In fact, under democratic influences the 
original meaning of the word would seem almost 
to have disappeared. The idea that a “gentleman” 
must be of aristocratic birth has small considera- 
tion nowadays; that bearing of the phrase carries, 
indeed, little more than a philological suggestion. 
The modern note was struck by one Oliver Crom- 
well when he said: “I honor a gentleman that is so 
indeed!” It is notorious now that a coal-heaver 
may, without risk of contradiction, say of another, 
in view of any generous or pleasing action: “He 
ain’t no snide; he ’s a gentleman.” 

It is interesting to note how the dictionaries 
work steadily along in their definition to the 
modern uses of the word. Take the Century Dic- 
tionary, for example. Go back to the word 
“gentle,” and you find your “gen(t-)s, race, fam- 
ily, clan”; your “noble or good birth.” Under 
“gentleman” itself the definitions begin, quite 
conventionally, with “a man of good family,” and 
easily expand to “in a loose sense, any man whose 
breeding, education, occupation, or income raises 
him above menial service or an ordinary trade.” 
Down the page the word still further expands so 
as to cover any “man distinguished for fine sense 
of honor, strict regard for his obligations, and 
consideration for the rights and feelings of 
others.” The dictionary refers to a still greater 
broadening of the phrase in its application to the 
human male in general, as where the polite orator 
addresses his audience as “ladies and gentlemen.” 
But this latter interpretation is as foreign to the 
discussion as it would be to the use of the word 
“lady” in the not unknown locution: “Tell the 
woman of the house that the lady as does her 
washing is waiting to see her.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson endeavored to reconcile 
the old with the new—the gentle-birth definition 
with the democratic definition that concerns itself 
with actual and existing traits. “We in the pres- 
ent,” he said, “and yet more our scientific descen- 
dants in the future, must use, when we desire to 
praise a character, the old expression ‘gentle- 
man,’ in nearly the old sense—one of a happy 
strain of blood, one fortunate in descent from 
brave and self-respecting ancestors, whether clowns 
or counts.” 

’T is a matter for hair-splitting, no doubt. Yet 
we are inclined to cherish the feeling that there 
are uses in the old-fashioned meanings of the 
phrase which may be to some extent worth pre- 
serving till the hoped-for day arrives when all 
men shall be well born, in the view of the scientist 
as well as of the philanthropist, and, being well 
born (that is, born of healthy, gentle, and brave 
parents), shall be themselves brave, gentle, and 
considerate. Meantime it is well to say of the 
good and gentle deed of a rough and ill-bred man 
that it is a gentlemanly deed; but is it not confus- 
ing to say of an ill-bred man—one who, albeit 
unconsciously, wounds others by his untrained 
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actions—that, because he is not incapable of 
kindness, therefore he is a gentleman? Does or 
does not such a use of the term tend to destroy an 
ideal of constantly noble, generous, and consider- 
ate manners?—which ideal, in the interest of the 
race, should continuously be held up and striven 
after. 

Though, under the cloak of inherited or acquired 
vood manners, many a dastard has done all the ill 
that gave him pleasure, still the noblesse oblige of 
feudalism has been one of the factors of the 
world’s advance in civilization. If the feudal 
gentleman was a necessity, so, too, is the demo- 
cratic gentleman. 

Now, Stevenson thought that with the decay of 
ceremonial the part of the gentleman is the more 
difficult to play. A celebrated critic of American 
institutions has said, however, that good manners 
are mdre common in America than among any 
other people. When asked to explain his asser- 
tion, he replied that consideration is the founda- 
tion of good manners, and that there is less 
insolence and more consideration here than in 
any other country with which he is familiar. But, 
again, an American philosopher has maintained 
that it is the cheerful “mission of America to 
vulgarize the world.” 

Whether or not a democratic society conduces 
to true gentlemanliness, there can be no doubt 
that the realization of the ideal of gentlemanli- 
ness, as it is now defined and understood, tends to 
the cure not merely of superficial inelegancies, but 
of those deeper evils whose existence troubles the 
philanthropist and the patriot. A good deal of 
Washington’s world-resounding patriotism was 
just plain, every-day, decent gentlemanliness. 
Compare his considerate and disinterested politi- 
cal leadership—compare Abraham Lincoln’s— 
with the careers of the “political leaders” whose 
methods have recently attracted the curiosity of 
courts and investigating committees! Leave out 
the morals of it—the undemocratic character of 
the “government” thus exposed; withdraw the 
mind from contemplating the depths of political 
corruption uncovered; and think only of the gro- 
tesque ungentlemanliness of conducting public 
affairs, under a so-called democratic system, not 
on the line of public policies, but for the immedi- 
ate purpose of feathering the nest of the “states- 
man” himself! 

Gentlemanliness in the pulpit would drive out 
the mountebank; gentlemanliness in journalism 
would exclude whatever there is inconsiderate, 
salacious, and dishonorable; the gentlemanly and 
ladylike would drive from the stage the vulgar and 
the indecent. Gentlemanliness in politics would 
extinguish scandalous lying and a hundred smart 
practices. Gentlemanliness among races and na- 
tions would be only another name for Christian 
consideration and forbearance on a larger scale; 
it would put an end to international bullying, and 
would bring, finally, that era of universal peace 
for which the true heart of man is forever hoping. 

There are some who will say that a gentlemanly 
world would be an effeminate, decadent, and con- 
temptible world—that the hardy virtues are de- 
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sirable, even at the cost of any amount of un- 
couthness and brutality. But the selfish and 
the brutal in man needs no reinforcement; and 
looking over the whole face of the earth at the 
present epoch, we do not see that there is the 
slightest danger to be anticipated from laying 
rather heavy stress, just now, on the virtues cata- 
logued in the dictionary as belonging to “a man 
distinguished for fine sense of honor, strict regard 
for his obligations, and consideration for the 
rights and feelings of others.” 


‘The Century’s”’ Prizes for College Graduates. 


AN incident attending on the appearance of this 
number of the magazine is the closing of the 
second competition for THE CENTURY’s literary 
prizes. The contestants, whose manuscripts must 
be in on June 1;~are students who received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts during the commence- 
ment season of 1898, the object of the competi- 
tion being to give a literary turn to the activity 
of graduates during the first year out of college. 
The announcement of the winners of the prizes 
will be made in THE CENTURY early in the autumn. 

In the past year innumerable inquiries have been 
received from the colleges, and from graduates, 
denoting an increase of interest in the contest for 
the prizes. This may be ascribed in large part, 
no doubt, to the publication of the prize manu- 
scripts of the first competition, their excellence 
being sufficient proof of the success and utility 
of THE CENTURY’s undertaking. The prize story, 
entitled “A Question of Happiness,” was printed 
in TE CENTURY for last November, and was by 
Miss Grace M. Gallaher of Essex, Connecticut, 
who was graduated at Vassar in 1897. The prize 
poem, “The Road ’twixt Heaven and Hell,” was 
published in the December CenTuRY. Its author, 
Miss Anna Hempstead Branch of New London, 
Connecticut, was graduated at Smith College 
in 1897. The prize essay, on “Carlyle’s Dramatic 
Portrayal of Character,” appeared in the January 
CENTURY, and was by Miss Florence Hotchkiss 
of Geneva, Illinois, also a Bachelor of Arts of 
Vassar, 1897. 


COMPETITION FOR GRADUATES OF 1899. 


For the information of students who are gradu- 
ated during the commencement season of the 
present year we reprint the rules of the com- 
petition: 


With the aim of encouraging literary activity among 
college graduates, THE CENTURY MAGAZINE offers to 
give, annually, during four successive years, three prizes 
of $250 each, open to the competition of persons who 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts in any college or 
university in the United States during the commence- 
ment seasons of 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900. 

1. $250 for the best metrical writing of not fewer 
than fifty lines. 

2. $250 for the best essay in the field of biography, 
history, or literary criticism, of not fewer than four 
thousand or more than eight thousand words. 

3. $250 for the best story of not fewer than four 
thousand or more than eight thousand words. 

On or before June 1 of the year succeeding gradua- 
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tion, competitors must submit type-written manuscript 
to the Editor of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, marked, out- 
side and inside, “For the College Competition,” signed 
by a pen-name, and accompanied by the name and 
address of the author in a separate sealed envelop, 
which will not be opened until the decision has been 
made. 

A competitor may submit more than one manuscript. 
Manuscripts must not have been published. 






A Swiss Housekeeping School. 


HE professional housekeeping school in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, is one of the six different 
classes into which the government schools are di- 
vided for pupils after they pass out of the primary 
schools, at twelve and thirteen. The object of the 
housekeeping school, in which I passed a morning, 
is to familiarize young girls with all the domestic 
occupations, to teach them habits of work and order 
and economy, and make them understand all that 
is noble and beneficent in the accomplishment of 
the humble duties of domestic life. The pupils 
receive a wise and sensible instruction, more in- 
tended to enlarge their mental horizon than to fill 
their minds with vast stores of learning. : 
The theoretical courses, occupying thirteen 
hours weekly, are French, German, arithmetic, 
accounts, commercial geography, elementary sci- 
ence, domestic economy, and hygiene. The prac- 
tical courses, occupying seventeen hours a week, 
are drawing, geometry, cutting, making and 
mending of garments, embroidery, washing and 
ironing, cleaning stains, cooking, and gymnastics. 
The school, which has been running only two 
years, has outgrown its present quarters in the 
third floor of a secondary-school building, and the 
city of Geneva has appropriated eighty thousand 
dollars for a new building, which is now being 
erected and will be occupied this year. At pres- 
ent there are more than two hundred pupils. The 
instruction is entirely free, as in the primary and 
complementary schools. I mention this because 
the Swiss government schools, unlike ours in Amer- 
ica, are not always free of charge to parents and 
guardians. They fix the standard of teaching, but 
do not encourage well-to-do parents to lay on the 
state all the burden of educating their children. 
My investigations in the housekeeping school 
were confined to the practical work, the first hour 
being spent in the cutting-room, where Mlle. A. 
Gneschi applied geometry to a beginners’ class in 
obtaining a sleeve-lining pattern. The lesson was 
dictated, and was illustrated on the blackboard, 
while the pupils drew on large sheets of paper. 
By following the very clear and simple directions 
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The Editor, at his discretion, may withhold the award 
in any class in case no manuscript is thought worthy of 
the prize. 

Announcement of the award will be made in TuE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE as early as possible in the autumn. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE reserves the right to print 
the prize manuscripts without further payment, the 
copyright to revert to the authors three months after 
the date of publication in the magazine. 
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the youngest girl obtained the desired result. 
Mlle. A. Gneschi’s text-book on the making of 
garments is the standard authority in Geneva. 

On entering the kitchen I noticed the menu for 
the day: “Soupe au cresson, omelette au lard, 
pommes de terre frites, crofites 4 la confiture.” 
Twenty-four pupils were preparing it. Mlle. Bou- 
jon invited me to remain to dinner and test their 
work. The room was large, well lighted, and well 
ventilated, with four stoves, two for coal and two 
for gas. The equipment included four long tables, 
all the appurtenances of a good kitchen, and mural 
charts to serve as guides. The domestic econ- 
omy charts illustrated the exact manner in which 
animals used for food should be cut, and offered 
the following ten injunctions: 


1. As thou eatest, so thou workest. An irregularly 
and badly fed workman wastes his capital and gains 
no interest. 

2. The blood is the master builder; the albumin is the 
building-stone. 

3. The dearest food is not always the most nour- 
ishing. 

4. Thou livest not on what thou eatest, but on what 
thou digestest. 

5. Eat food neither too hot nor too cold. 

6. Eat moderately. 

7. Season not too much with salt or pepper. 

. Vary the diet. 
. Eat regularly, and nothing between meals. 

10. Coffee, wine, and beer do not nourish, but are 
only stimulants. 
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Other charts, by diagrams, variously colored, 
with scale attached, indicated the relative nutritive 
elements of the principal foods and drinks, and the 
normal elementary rations according to age and 
occupation; also the total comparative nutritive 
value of the principal foods and drinks, in rela- 
tion to both weight and price. From one I copied 
the following estimate of the monthly expenses of 
three families having an income of only twenty 
dollars. The estimate is made for a household of 
six persons: 1, for a family abstaining from 
alcoholic drinks; 2, for a family using alcoholic 
drinks moderately; 3, for a family whose head is 
addicted to the use of alcoholic drinks. 
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1 2 3 
Food $11.60 $10.00 $8.00 
Clothes 2.80 2.80 2.00 
Heating and lights 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Alcoholic drinks .00 1.60 6.00 
Lodgings 3.60 3.60 2.00 
Personal expenses 40 40 1.00 
Education ? 60 60 00 


Incidentals and insurance § 





$20.00 $20.00 $20.00 


Imagine the happy result of the practical ap- 
plication of such instruction in an honest laborer’s 
home. 

We dined at noon, and I enjoyed the simple and 
well-cooked meal, which, the directress told me, 
cost, fuel included, exactly five cents for each. 
The city allows one hundred dollars a month for 
the provisions used in the kitchen, and each pupil 
pays forty cents a week for her dinners. The Ger- 
man teacher presided over one table, and kept up 
a lively conversation in her vernacular. 

The teachers of the school are university men 
and women, or are drawn from the high-school 
graduates, whose course includes about two years 
of the usual work in American colleges. 

Geneva, by the coordination of her schools, has 
solved many vexed school questions. Both pupil 
and teacher thus work to the best advantage, and 
the state secures the happiest results in being 
provided with a very large class of able and 
worthy citizens. These, in token of appreciation 
for their admirable training, have richly endowed 
the city with substantial sums, so that no citizen 
is much taxed to support the finest schools to be 
met with in Europe. 

The school tax per capita in Geneva is one 
dollar and twenty cents, and per household about 
two dollars. An advisory board consisting of 
thirty-two members, half of whom are drawn from 
the city council, and half elected by the teachers 
to represent the different needs and interests of 
all classes of schools, aids the departments of in- 
struction, elected by the people at large. This 
guards the schools from degenerating into politi- 
cal machines, as they now so frequently do in 
America. 

Henrietta Aiken Kelly. 


College Women and Matrimony. 


THE college woman has been, and still is, discussed 
much oftener than by virtue of merit, or by de- 
fault thereof, she deserves. Thus, with a realiz- 
ing sense that the theme is shopworn, and that 
the audience is weary, the writer ventures 
to add one guess more to the conundrum, “Why 
do college women not marry?” Of course many 
maintain that they do—where they have oppor- 
tunities. Others assert, with equal confidence, 
but less sarcasm, that while college women may 
not marry often, they marry very well. And all 
continue to seek the reason why the higher-edu- 
cated woman is left to tread alone the path of life. 
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Some say that men do not like superior women. 
This is a consoling but an inadequate explanation. 
Others maintain that the college woman is too 
fastidious; men are no longer educated up to her 
ideals. Perhaps; but “a man ’s a man, for a’ 
that!” — the theory is advanced that the 

by 


desire, hem translated into duty, of women 
graduates to put their education to some so-called 
practical use, results in a preoccupation which 
prevents them, for lack of time, from mingling in 
society and thus establishing propitious relations 
with eligible men. In all of these theories there 
is an element of truth; but all of them, separately 
or collectively, fail to explain the phenomenon. 

Has it never occurred to those interested that 
the real explanation lies back of all of these sug- 
gestions? It is not the college education, it is not 
the superiority of the women nor the inferiority 
of the men, that leads to fewer marriages among 
women graduates than among their less cultivated 
sisters. The fact is that, matrimonially speaking, 
college women are a picked class before they enter 
college. A certain proportion of all women remain 
unmarried. These are usually the quiet, studious 
girls at home, who from childhood have preferred 
books to personal companionship; or they are the 
elder daughters,—at least, the self-reliant, reso- 
lute ones,—who early perceive the necessity for 
rendering financial aid to the family, and there- 
fore prepare themselves for college, with the ex- 
pectation of becoming breadwinners, while their 
less serious sisters are seeking husbands. It may 
often be that unattractive girls resort to study and 
college interests as compensation for social un- 
popularity —this, of course, without self-confes- 
sion or even realization of their own reasons. 

Therefore we claim that Greek and mathe- 
matics have nothing to do with the matrimonial 
ratio, and the statistician, instead of vainly seek- 
ing to discover why black sheep are not white, 
might better be employed in rejoicing that the 
army of predestined spinsters have found a means 
of self-support and of happiness, which may per- 
haps be as full of satisfaction and usefulness as 
is the life of married women. 

M. T. 


General B. F. Kelley: A Correction. 


IN a paper entitled “President Lincoln’s Visiting- 
Card,” printed in THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for 
February, 1898, Mr. John M. Bullock alluded in- 
cidentally to the capture of Generals George 
Crook and B. F. Kelley by a band of daring Con- 
federates at Cumberland, Maryland, in February, 
1865, and added that General Kelley subsequently 
married Miss Dailey of that place. Mrs. David 
B. McIlvaine, General Kelley’s daughter, writes 
to THE CENTURY to say that General Kelley mar- 
ried Miss Bruce, the daughter of Colonel Robert 
Bruce. ' 
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The Security Needful. 


SAUNTERED down the garden walk, 

For once regardless of the posies. 
Though scarlet shafts of hollyhock 

Vied in their splendor with the roses, 
Though lilies laid their bosoms bare, 

And pansies tipped their witching faces, 
I really was too warm to care: 

I only sought for shady places, 











And found, at length, a perfect spot, 
Cool, breezy, shaded, and secluded, 
And, crowning joy of all the lot! 
A cozy, rustic seat included. 
I sat me down, warm but elate; 
Ere long a cooling circulation 
Restored me to my normal state, 
And so I turned to meditation. 










“How easily we men are blest!” 
So I began my modest musing; 
“Our simplest pleasures are our best, 
And pastoral joys are to my choosing. 
Here, shaded from the glowing sun, 
What do I lack? But one thing only.” 
For here it struck me that for one 
The seat was rather large and lonely. 





















“Yes, solitude is tame at best, 
But solitude d deux is charming: 
Were Helen here, I should be blest 
Beyond all fear of earthly harming.” 
I had not told the maid my love— 
The time had never seemed propitious; 
But once I helped her clasp her glove, 
And oh, the moment was delicious! 


“Never the loved one and the time 

And place together,” said the poet. 
I vowed it was a foolish rhyme, 

And thought that I ’d proceed to show it. 
“Here and to-night, beneath the moon, 

I'll bring the maid, and ask her whether 
She will be mine: soon, very soon, 

I'll have love, time, and place together.” 






A shadow fell across the grass, 
And ‘neath a parasol held neatly 
Came Helen—with Lieutenant Cass! 
She smiled upon him, oh, so sweetly: 
He had an air of conscious bliss, — 
I felt a sudden, deep dejection, — 
Then, unrebuked, he stole a kiss 
Beneath that parasol’s protection. 


Enough. Once more I trod the walk, 
This time as though a demon prodded, 
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The while from every swaying stalk 

The saucy blossoms smiled and nodded. 
“Tt is n’t nice,” they seemed to say, 

“To find you ’re disregarded, is it? 
Perhaps you ’ll chance to glance this way 

Next time you pay this walk a visit.” 


I am a wiser man to-day 
For one short hour of introspection 
The while I took my homeward way, 
For I evolved this sage reflection: 
Who first gets time and place assured 
May find his love go all unheeded, 
But he who has his love secured 
Will find the time and place when needed. 
Beatrice Hanscoin. 
Gang Awa’ t’ Yir Bed. 
GANG awa’ t’ yir bed! It’s time, I’m speerin’; 
Yir aunty can mend the breeks 
An’ patch the shoon for the bairnie’s wearin’. 
What’s come up wi’ yir cheeks? 
They ’re red as the fire, an’ yir twa een glancin’. 
Jamie was here? The whang! 
Na doot o’ the jig yir hairt is dancin’. 
Gang awa’ t’ yir bed, then—gang! 


It ’s Jamie late, an’ it ’s Jamie airly; 
He ’s whistlin’ oop the glen; 

He ’s comin’— goin’: we ’re bothered fairly, 
An’ he’s nane sic a prize o’ men— 

A six-foot-lang ’le, wi’ tow hair crappit. 
I’m na in love wi’ yir tasie; 

There ’s many anither . . . but, drap it— 

drap it! 

An’ awa’ t’ yir bed—mak’ haste! 


When I was yir age, eh, but men was plenty! 
Ye ’d nod to three in a mile. 

I ’d gie ye the name o’ more nor twenty 
That whistled to me frae the stile. 

It was niver wi’ ane 7 strailed an’ tarrit; 
It was liker a score—eh, what? 

It ’s weel to be seen why I niver marrit? 
Gang awa’ t’ yir bed, ye brat! 


Mary Ainge De Vere. 
Placid Robie Explains. 


“WELL, I don’t see why any one should be inter- 
ested in my reasons fer givin’ up spring haouse- 
cleanin’,” said Mrs. Placid Robie, looking over her 
spectacles at me and taking up her knitting, “ but 
ef you want t’ know, I'll tell yer. When I married 
Mr. Robie, nigh on to forty year ago, I was as 
much a believer in spring haouse-cleanin’ as I was 
in th’ Bible—am yit, fer them as kin stan’ it. But 
poor, dear Mist’ Robie had a most dretful tryin’ 
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OB-SERVE, my child, the House-hold Fly, 
With his ex-traor-di-na-ry eye: 
What-ev-er thing he may be-hold 

Is mul-ti-plied a thou-sand-fold. 

We do not need a com-plex eye 

When we ob-serve the morn-ing Fly: 


A Child’s Primer of Natural History. 


TEXT AND PICTURES BY OLIVER HERFORD. 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 











He is so vol-a-tile that he 

In ev-er-y place at once can be; 

He is the buzz-ing in-car-na-tion 

Of an-i-mate mul-ti-pli-ca-tion. 

Ah! chil-dren, who can tell the Why 
And Where-fore of the House-hold Fly? 





temper, thet took the form of supposin’ thet my 
own warn’t what it should be, an’ thet made it 
more tryin’ still; fer my temper, ef I do say it, is 
my bes’ quality. Well, we managed to git along, 
fer we was devoted to each other; but when it come 
time fer my fust spring haouse-cleanin’, well, it 
was somepin’ awful the way the poor dear went on 
at the way I scolded an’ at bein’ turned upside 
down, a-sleepin’ in the kitchin one night an’ in the 
bes’ room the nex’; an’ I mus’ say thet even my 
own temper was ruffled some, fer he was a mos’ 
unhandy man, poor dear, an’ was more of a hin- 
drance than a help in the haouse, though on the 
farm he could hold his own with the best of ’em. 
Well, at last—it was the day he helped me take 
daown the stove from the settin’-room—he dropped 
the stovepipe, all filled with soot, right on the car- 
pet, an’ he said: ‘ Placid, I married you to live with 
you until death should us part; but I guess I can’t 
stan’ your tongue durin’ haouse-cleanin’ time, an’ 
ef there ’s many more rooms to this haouse, I ’m 


goin’ to git a bill, fer it ’s a livin’ death to be upset 
an’ tongue-lashed like this.’ Well, I was skeered. 
I knowed it was his ungovernable temper thet hed 
led him to talk thet way, but I knowed the poor dear 
would do what he said ef I persisted in haouse- 
cleanin’, an’ the disgrace of a bill was the wust 
thing I could think on, so I says: ‘ Reuben, ther ’s 
three more rooms to be done, but ef it ’s go’n’ to 
lead to a public scandal I ’ll do no more haouse- 
cleanin’ as sich.’ He surprised me by shakin’ 
han’s, an’ he says: ‘Placid, I ’d sooner see this 
haouse knee-deep in dust an’ dirt than go threew 
what I’ve endured from your tongue the past three 
days’; an’ I says: ‘I can say the same, Reuben’; 
an’ then we kissed, — we was young then, —an’ from 
thet time on we was as happy as birds in their nes’, 
with naow an’ then a bicker f’um him, but never no 
equynoctial storm, as you might say. An’ naow, 
though Reuben’s be’n dead a score of years, I don’t 
never clean haouse—as sich: ’t would seem like 
quar’lin’ with his memory.” 

Charles Battell Loomis. 
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With the Colored Regiment Band. 






I. 











HE wuz down heah hoein’ de cotton in de lan’ whar he raise en bo’n, 
En all he knowed wuz de ol’ home road, twell de war-talk hit come on; 
Den he stop de mule in de furrow, en take his gun in his han’; 

He des can’t stay! so he march away wid de Cullud Regiment Ban’! 




















“Look at ’im!” (Dat what his mammy say.) 
“Hep ter de right, en hep! 

He black ez coal,— Lawd bless yo’ soul!— ‘ 
But he step lak a white man step!” 


We lock up de house en de chillun; we lef’ de crap in de grass; 
We stir roun’ some, w’en we heah de drum, fer ter see ’im marchin’ pass! 
He dress in blue lak a sojer true, en de cap’n say,—good lan’!— 
“He de bes’ one yit—ef his cloze don’t fit—dat march ter de Regiment Ban’!” 
“Look at ’im!” (Dat what his mammy say.) 

“Hep ter de right, en hep! 
I glad he bo’n ’fo’ de war come on, 

’Ca’se he step lak a white man step!” 


Ill. 


Ter think dat he raise en bo’n heah, en never been l’arnt in school— 

Dat all he knowed wuz de ol’ home road en de ways er de Georgy mule; 
En den, ter jine de army, en shoulder his gun—good lan’! 

We wuz proud dat day w’en he march away wid de Cullud Regiment Ban’! 


“Look at ’im!” (Dat what his mammy say.) 
“Hep ter de right, en hep! 

He my own son, wid his guv’ment gun, 
En he step lak a white man step!” 





IV. 






En we gone ter de train ter see ’im off; en we heah de news er de fight— 
How de Spaniels say, ez he blaze away, dat de bullets wuz flyin’ right! 
How dey shot one arm f’um his shoulder, but he fou’t wid de yuther han’!— 
De boy we raise in de freedom days, dat march ter de Regiment Ban’. 







“Look at im!” (Dat what his mammy say.) 
“Hep ter de right, en hep! 

Min’ what I say: he ’ll step some day 

Ez proud ez a white man step!” 













Vv. 


En de cap’n say, w’en dey sont ’im home,—in de letter what he write, — 

“His face wuz black ez de chimbly-back, but de heart what he had wuz white!” 
En ter think dat he fight fer his country so—de boy dat we raise—good lan’! 
En we bless de day w’en he march away wid de Cullud Regiment Ban’. 











“Look at ’im!” (Dat what his mammy say.) 
“He done wid de hep, en hep! 

I shouts fer joy fer my sojer boy, 

Fer he step lak a white man step!” 







Frank L. Stanton. 
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